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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

Fob the oonyenienoe of Sabscribers we give bolow a Form 
of Order for a Tearly Snbecsription to the * Gazette.' 

Back numbers (from Deoemb^, 1875) supplied at the same 
rate — ^riz. 2^, eaoh number, post free. 

FOBM OF OBDEB. 

IteMefonaard ' Thb Woman's Gazette ' to 
Name 

Address 

2$, 6d, enclosed for twelve numbers^ from_ 



Address — ^Messrs. Hatchabd, 187 Piccadilly, W. ; or, Sub- 
Editob (Miss Phillips), 42 Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 

AU Pbst-cffice Orders payable to M, JE, PhUlips, 227 
Oxford Street: or to Messrs, Hatchard, Post Office y Picca^ 
diuy Circus, Stamps can only he received at the rate of 
13 ^0 the shilling y on account- of loss in exchange. 

All Advertisements will be inserted at tlte rate of Is. Qd. 
for 30 ivords, and Gd.for every additioiwl 8 words. Trade 
Advertisements and institutions will he charged according 
to space. Terms for a series by atTangetnent. 

All should he forwarded, prepaid, to the Sub-Editor, at 
the Office, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., before 
the 22nd day of the month at latest. 

Contributions for the * Gazette,* and other communica- 
tions, should be addressed to the Editor at the same 
address. 

Back Numbebs of the ' Gazette ' for 1876 and 1877, for 
gratuitous distribution, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individuals, on application to the 
Sub-Editor, and payment of carriage. 

rpHE Office of the Woman's Gazette will be CLOSED from 
J. December 24th to January 4th, 1879, inclusive, but 
Letters will be forwarded to the Editor, and Answers to 
Advertisements addressed to the Office will bo attended to 
as usual. 

Now Beady. 

THE DUTIES OF WOMEN AS MANAGEBS IN 
ELEMENTABY SCHOOLS. Price id. each, by post 
l(f., or 100 for 2«. Qd. Being a Beprint from the Woman's 
Gazette for December, 1878. Also, 

VOL. m. of • THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE ' for 1878. 
Price Ss. 6rf., or 8*. lOrf. by post. 

HATCnABDS, PiCCADILLT. 



IIMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOB WOMEN in connec- 
i tion with the Woman's Gazette. Terms: Correspon- 
dence, and Begistration Fee, Is. On an Engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 5b. will be cliargcd to each party. For 
Domestic Servants, an Engagement Fee of 2s. Qd. will be 
charged to the Employers. Office hourB, 11 till 5 o'clock. 
Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address Mish I^htllips, 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

It is specially rer/wsfed that Indies who have, entered 
their Names tijton the Pegintty ivill comiminicate any 
change of address^ or accejffance <f an engagement ; also 
that those who ivrife to make inquiries will enclose a 
stamped enveloj)e. 

NOTICE. — A largo uumlx^r of the appUcations addressed 
to this Agency being for Domestic Servants of good duiracter, 
and the demand, especially for Country Situations, greatly 
exceeding the supply, the Secretary believes it would be of 
great service to the readers of the Gazette if Correspondents 
would supply the Addresses of respectable Agencies in 



Country Towns, of whose dealings they have had practical 
experience, and whose recommendations can be throughly 
trusted. This list would be kept at the Office, and a copy 
supplied to inquirers upon receipt of Sd. in stamps. Lon- 
don servants are seldom willing to take service in the 
country, and thus Ladies applying to London Begistries are 
often disappointed. Ladies having good servants to recom- 
mend are likely to hear of situations by sending particulars 
to this Office. 



ilOB particulars of the following, who require Situations, 
apply to Miss PmLLiPS, 42 Somerset St., Portman Sq., W. : 
Miss S — Very superior English Governess. 
S. T. — A thoroughly experienced Lady-Housekeeper, as 
Matron in a Boys' School or Institution. Salary not 
less than 402. 

A. H. — Lady Housekeeper, or Companion to an Invalid. 

Madlle. G. — Experienced Teacher, desires to give Daily 
Lessons in Frencli, or undertakes Translations. 

Miss D. — A Lady holding an Honour Certificate of the 
Cambridge Higher Local, desires an Appointment in 
a High-class School for Girls, or a Non-resident 
Engagement in a First-class Private School. 



Answers to the following Advertisements should bo a<l- 
dressed * Care of the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 
Somerset Street, London, W.' 

N.B. — Particulars of the Situations can be sent to those 
persons ONLY who enclose a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, and who supply such particulars of themselves and of 
their qualifications as enable the Advertiser to judge of their 
suitability for the duties required of thorn. The same holds 
good for persons recommending others for appointments. 

1. L. M. U. — A Lady desires to place with a Mistress who 
will befriend her, a very nice-looking and well-mannered 
Yoimg Woman, who is an excellent Servant, and can 
take a situation as Housemaid, Upper or Single, or to 
Wait on a Lady. Wages in last place, 20/. 

2. Dame School. — A Lady is willing to undertake a sniall 
Village School, where a certificate is not needed. 

3. L. M. B. — A Lady of much experience desires employ- 
ment, daily preferred, as Teacher to Boys. Thorough 
Latin and Arithmetic, rudiments of Greek, and Gram- 
matical French. Would settle in country, if instruction 
offered among Farmers, &c. 

4. Mrs. S.— A Lady who has a peculiar gift for the control 

of the Insane, and has had experience in the same, 
desires to establish a Private Asylum, or to take the 
post of Besident Superintendent where she would have 
private apartments. 

5. B. B.— Mission Work.— Wanted a Lady-help, who has 
a thorough knowledge of Cooking, to take a situation 
in a Mission Home in South Africa. 

6. Mrs. C. — A higlily respectable Widow, with a Daughter 
aged 18, desires a situation as Housekeeper or NcciUc- 
woman. Understands Plain Needlework and Drcsa- 
mfliing, and Bepairmg Boys' Clothes. 

7. E. E. — A Lady, who has resided many years in Cliina 
and Japan, is willing to give Correspondence or otlur 
Lessons in Japanese. 

8. F. D. — Can copy Music neatly and well. 

y. B. H. B.— A Clergj-man's Widow is open to eii;^'a«^o. 
ments as Monthly Nurse. Trained, Certificated, :ukI 
with 2 years' experience. 

10. Miss G.— A Lady, aged 80, who lias recently resigned a 
Situation at Suez, is willing to go abroad after Christ- 
mas, or take a Situation at home as Nursery Governcs."^ 
to Children under 12, or Mother's Help. 
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Hj Greatest Friend. Chap. VII. By Mrs. 
Frank Snoad. 
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NURSING.— A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

Part XIII. 
Perh.\ps the most popular form of Nursing School, 
and that in which a short course of study may be 
most useful to the largest number of women, is 
that of a Children's Hospital. Every woman 
should have some acquaintance with the symptoms 
and treatment of childish ailments, and it is to be 
hoped that the time may come when no young 
lady's education will be considered complete until 
she has paid some attention to the study — practical 
as well as theoretical — of this branch of Nursing. 
Few women — few girls even — pass many years of 
their life without having something to do with 
children, either as elder sisters, governesses, aunts, 
or mothers ; and when one considers how short and 
acute children's diseases generally are, and how 
much suffering and life-long debility may often be 
prevented by what is called * taking things in time,' 
no one will question the importance of some 
acquaintance with the subject of children's illnesses. 
Children have often much diflficulty in describmg 
their feelings, and even the locality of acute pain 
taxes their scanty vocabulary, and is as unintel- 
ligible to ' grown-ups ' as the cry of the poor little 
girl suffering from inflammation of the lungs, who 
complained that her pain was * just where the bran 
begins.' It required the ingenuity of an elder 
sister, only lately removed from nursery associa- 
tions, to recognise in this illustration from doll-land 
that the pain lay in that region of dolly's figure 
where the wax shoulders were joined on to the 
bran-stuffed trunk ! 

An additional advantage in children's hospitals 
for purposes of training, is found in the fact that 
young ladies who are enthusiasts for nursing may 
begin their training in them at a much earlier age 
than is desirable in a general hospital, or in one 
gpecially devoted to women's disorders. Girls of 



eighteen may, if they choose, and if they can 
persuade the lady superintendent that they really 
'mean business,' enter a children's hospital, and 
learn a great deal that is the foundation of all 
nursing, and which will be a valuable preliminary 
for * walking' (if one may venture to borrow so 
dignified an idiom from the medical profession) 
hospitals later. It is, therefore, with pleasure that 
we notice the opening of several new Children's 
Hospitals in different parts of England, and that we 
mention that in some of these there are at the 
present time vacancies for probationers, both of the 
gentlewoman and upper-servant class. If we 
venture to add a list of those which have already 
foimd a place in Part 11. of our Guide (that devoted 
to Hospitals and Convalescent Homes) it is not so 
much with the idea that it exhausts the number of 
these institutions at present existing, but in the 
hope that correspondents will furnish us with the 
names and addresses of any which may have been 
overlooked.* 

Childken's Hospital, Nottingham. 
This hoepital has been in existence for some years, but 
only contained twelve beds. Last year new wards were 
built, with nurses' rooms, scuUeries, and bath-rooms, and 
the cots now number twenty-eight. The hospital is 
nursed by a lady superintendent with nurses under her. 
Ladies are taken to be trained. As lady probationers 
they pay 21«. a-week, and come for three months, six 
months, or a year. As worldnff probationers they give 
their services, and bind themsdves for one year. Or if 
salary is an object, thev affree to stay two years (after 
a month's trial), receivmg 1(V. the first year, and IQl, the 
second, with indoor uniform. At the present time there 
are vacancies for one lady probationer, for one who has 
received a yearns hospital training as nurse at 201, a-year, 
and for one working probationer. Ladies are not re- 
ceived under eighteen or over twenty-eight years of age. 

* We regret that want of space oblu^ us at the time of Q9im^ 
to press to omit this list, lor which we T&?aa^ "ws^ 't^tet ts«t 
reaacra to the Owide^ ^o^ ^^. V5 ^^wXv 
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' And now, my dear, well eet to woi'k in real caracet,' 
ivmarke^ Jeuiiiua, dashinK Btraiglit into the subject in 
band 08 washer wont; 'you've idled about Ion r enough, 
Bnd my tonic has " brought your roses back," as your 
aunt calls it ; m the sooner Bomcthin}; is decided the 
bcttei', "What is your own fancy ? ' 

' 1 hardly know,' replied Bianclie, heaitatiBgly. ' I 
oupposo leaeliiQ):;, — there aeoma to bo nothing elec,' 

' It's a bad look out for you, it there isn't,' remarked 
Mias Todd, acntontiously ; 'the teaching market is 
overstocked, my dear! Oood gorcmeseea are scarce 
enough etill, I grant you ; but the whole place is 
flooded with inferior articles, who would bo far better 
off and better placed using theii' hands in some nic- 
clianical labour, than tbeir poorly-stocked heads in 
bringing up a fresh race of half-educated girls, How- 
ever, poor souls ! they're to be pitied, not blamed, and 
the education movement for women grows with every 
day, BO I needn't grumble. But as you seem to choose 
teaching, may I ask what you can toach ? ' 

' Oh, all the onlinary tilings,' said Blanche, ' French, 
English, German, nmsic, and drawing.' 

' Indeed ! ' 

' Of course I shouldn't attcnipt finishing teaching,' 
added Blanche, hastily : ' only young children at first.' 

' For which you would get about 307. a-year,' re- 
marked Mies Todd ; ' that would help the people at 
liome nicely.' 

' You don't quite take to my teaching jilan, I can 
see that,' retorted Blanche, half laughing, half vexed ; 
' but what else is there I can do? and why can't I do 
that?' 

' Earn tliirty pounds a-ycar ? ' said Jemima, ' Of 
course you could do it if i/ou'to satisfied,' 

' But, Miss Todd,' said Blanche, coaiingly, ' I don't 
think I'm quite equal to a " finishing " situation and 
older girls, — do you ? ' 

'No, I don't,' said Jemima, shortly ; 'and in these 
days of competitive examinations, I don't think you'd 
find any one who'd be silly enough to givo you a 
chance. However, sinco you want to turn your educa- 
tion to account, we'll go into dctaiis. English ? all 
the tliree vols, in Mudie'a, I suppose — the more sensa- 
lional the better ? ' 

' M'rong for once, Miss Todd,' exclaimed Blanche, 
clapping her hands together, and laughing. ' I hate 
ecnsational novels \ ' 

Jemima laughed, too. ' So much the better,' said 
ehe. ' Well leave English alone for the present, then, 
i'rench? I aujipose you can aak for anything you want 
with a pure British accent, and mad a French book or 
ncwHpaiJcr ; hut can you write a good letter, corresjiond 
freely, and have all the giwnmar coixect? ' 

Blanche Innked rathci' unliajipjr. ■ I can write a 



Frcach letter, of course,' slic said, doubtfully ; ' but I 
could not say tliero would not ho a angle mistake.' 

Miss Todd, who was a good linguist herself, lau;rhed 
a little conforaptuouflly. ' How about German ? Hnlhcr 
worse than the French, I supiwsc, as it's niore Ironlilc 
to loam.' 

'I'm afraid it is. To tell the trotli,' she added, 
liastily, ' I never could like languages, they weiu 
always more trouble to me than anything elae, and 1 
know they're not uiy strong jioint. Music and drawing 
were far more in ray line.' 

' YoiU' music isn't much,' remarked Jemima cixilly. 
' You've a pretty voice, and you aing prctty.songs in a 
pretty way — in fact, as far as drawing-room [ici'form- 
anees go, you're quite equal to the average — but you'll 
never get a living by it. You've been nicely taught, 
and you've good taste ; but you're no musician.' 

'Theowhat am I to do ? ' ciclaimod Blanche, dc- 
spondinglv. ' You tlirow cold water ujwn eventhing. 
Miss Todd.' 

' Do I, my dear ? ' said Jemima, kindly ; ' it doesn't 
amount to much if I do,— it only proves you nmst try 
some other line than teaching. No one ought to 
attempt to teach who isn't thorough in liis or her finr- 
ticular branch, and you're thorough in nothing. If I 
liad my way, no one should teach or be allowed to 
teach more than one thing — it's impossible to do all 
well.' 

' I wish I waa clever ! ' sighed Blanche, 

' Poor little girl 1 You ai-c clever in something, I 
expect, when we manage to find it out ! Moat ]>co]ilc 
have a gift of some sort, and it isn't always the most 
brilliant who are of the most use in tlie world. You iv~ 
member thoae glorious Hues of Kingeley'a?' and Jeniiiua'a 
black eyes flashed enthusiasm, — 

' Be good, aweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream tbem all iloy long ; 
And so make life and death, and tluit vast for ever. 
Ouc graiid sweet song 1 ' 

' But one muat bo elevei' to do ihe nuhle things,' 
persisted BInuehe. 

' Not at all ! You are doing a noble thing, and a 
brave one, in striving to work for your own honour and 
your family's good, and depend u|)on it there's a way : 
we've only to hunt till wo find it.' 

Blanche smiled giutefully. and I, thinking it was 
time to put in a word for my niece, remarked, — 

'Blanche is always censidennl to paint nicely, 
Jimmy ; she painted those heads over the piano.' 

'Did she rcally?'and Jemima walked up lo the 
two little pictures and eiamined them criticnlly, ' ,\rc 
they copies, or originals?' ehe asked, tiu'mrig lo 
Blanche, 

' Oh, copies '. ' said Blanche, quiekly, feeling, I think, 
poor child ! that anotlier daah of cold water was coming. 
' I eould never paint except from cojiies.' 

' They're very nicely done,' said Jemima, nodding 
approval : ' very nicely : those flesh tints and the sliadiii^ 
of the hair are very natural.' 

Tlien, turning away. Miss Todd walkc<l slou ly to the 
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window and looked out. That she was mentally dis- 
cussing some important topic I felt sure, for slie bit her 
lips continually, and played a' tattoo with her two fore-. 
fingei*s, an unerring sign of her being in a brown study. 
Moreover, Hickory passed the window as she stood 
there, and she never noticed how very unsteady were 
his steps. 

' 1 have it ! I have it I ' she exclaimed at last, and 
so suddenly that she made me start. 

* Dear me, Jemima, how you frighten one ! ' said I. 
' Have what ? ' 

'An idea, I^etitia, — a sort of thing that doesn't 
trouble you veiy much. Docs it? ' 

' I thought vou'd caught a wasp,' I said, i-eproach- 
fullv. 

Blanche could not help laughing. 

' Never mind, auntie, if the idea is for me. Is it, 
Mihs Todd ? Do tell me, there's a deai-.' 

' ni tell you in a day or two,' replied Jimmy, good- 
humom-edly. * I must work it into shai)e first.' 

For two whole days Blanche was on the qtti vive ; 
on the third Jemima came in, full of her plan. She 
began, in her usual characteristic manner, — 

' Mrs. Fasten is coming from Saturday till Monday.' 

She might as well have said the Emperor of 
Moi"occo, so far as my acquaintance with her visitor 
went ; but I was too used to her ways to cross her un- 
neccssaiily, and therefore inquired, with some show of 
interest, who Mrs. Fasten was ; whilst Blanche sat 
open-eyed and eager, waiting for some more explicit 
statement which should concern herself. 

'WeU, Mrs. Fasten is Mrs. Fasten,' replied 
Jemima, sagely ; * and she's a friend of mine, and a 
clever woman, and a good-hearted one, and 1 fancy 
she's just what we want at this particular point. 8h4^ 
seen some life I ' she added, nodding. 

Blanche and I glanced at each other with an 
amused smile, not exactly seeing what Mrs. Faston's 
life had to do with us ; but well knowing how pro- 
voking Miss Todd could be upon occasions, we forbore 
to show our impatience, and meekly requested paili- 
culars. 

' Well,' said Jemima, * she began early, for one 
She married at twenty and was a widow at 
twenty-eight, without a single sixpence to call her own, 
except her pension as an army doctor's widow. Her 
husband died in India, aud she came back at once, and 
for a few yeai*s she led a shifting, changeable sort of 
life. She has no end of brothers and sister?, but they 
weren't overwilling to help her, and she was much too 
proud to take help if they had been ; so she tried all 
kinds of ways to earn a living, for she was the sort of 
woman who can turn their hand to anything. Fii'st 
of all she was governess in a family, and then she went 
as housekeeper to a rich old widow lady ; then, after 
her death, she earned a very fair living for some time 
by making up bouquets and button-holes for a London 
florist. Then she chaperoned three maiden sisters 
about the Continent for a time, and then she declared 
she was tired of uncertainties, and insisted upon taking 
a large house at Netting Hill, which she furnished 
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upon the " Hire System " (' I went with her about the 
things,' put in Jemima, parenthetically, ' and how a 
woman like Mrs. Fasten could be so unutterably foolish 
is more than / know'), and took boarders. She 
struggled on from hand to mouth for about four years 
at that, and then finding it didn't pay, she sold off the 
furniture, for which she had paid about three times 
over, according to the ordinary rate ; put the house in 
an agent's hands, and accepted an offer to go as a 
sort of travelling companion and lady-courier to a 
couple who wanted to see the world and have no 
trouble. I don't know where they didn't go — half 
over Europe — up the Nile — everywhere, in short ; but 
of course that came to an end like everything else, and 
for about the twentieth time in her life Janet Fasten 
was at a loss what to do next. She stayed a while 
with me, and witli one or two of her sisters, but she 
was much too indei)endent not to have some home of her 
own, and thought she would like to board in a family 
till she could find something to do. She happened to 
answer the advertisement of a widow lady living at 
Brixton; the terms were very moderate, and the 
bargain was struck. Now comes the part which 
concerns you. This Mrs. Freebody, a good-natuitKi, 
kindly old soul, was the mother of one of the principal 
Tendon photographers — (you know Freebody and 
Drysdale ?) — and it was just at the time that photo- 
graphic colouring was getting the rage. Fi^eebody's 
principal coloiunst threw him up in a ver}' shabby way, 
and he was at his wit's end to get the enters executed. 
He ran down to his mother's one evening to see if she 
could give him the address of a young lady who used 
to live there, and sometimes executed small orders, and 
found Mrs. Fasten. !Mrs. Faston sympathised wanuly 
with the strait he was in (she had been in too many 
straits herself not to), and volunteered any assistance 
she might be able to give. She painted very fairly, 
and had a good eye for colour, and the long and short 
of it was, that it was agi-eed she should go next day to 
the Regent Street studio, get some lessons, and see 
what she could make of it. It was entirely a gratis 
transaction, lessons free, and work ditto— just mutually 
obligatory; but Mrs. Faston learnt so quickly and 
coloured so well, and, moreover, liked her new occupa- 
tion 80 much, that in a very short time she took the 
vacant post of principal colourist at a very good salary. 
She didn't stay with Mrs. Freebody very long, but 
took first apartments, and then a small house nearer 
town, and now she has a firet-rate business of her own. 
She adds to her income by occasionally taking an 
articled pupil ; the premium is thirty pounds, and she 
lias a vacancy now. Do you see, child ? ' 

' No,' said Blanche, shaking her head. * I think I 
see what you mean, but I don't see how it is to be 
done.' 

* Why, like this ! ' answei-ed Jemima, who was now 
right into her subject, and at full-pressiutj energy. 
' You have unquestionable talent, or at any rate taste- 
it's pretty much the same thing — for colouring and 
shading : that's all that is wanted for photographs, the 
ivst is mechanical. If you go to Mrs. Faston, who is 
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the be6t colourist in T^ondon, and work with her for the 
three months she considers necc6sar}% at tlic end of the 
time you are, or ought to be, in a fair way of earnin<j: 
a very decent living. Mrs. Fasten herself is ovei*done 
with work, and would be glad to tlux)w many ordei*8 in 
your way, which now she is comiHylled to refuse — she 
says so— and she'd do anything for a friend of mine. 
You won't get such another opening in a hurry ! ' 
' But suppose I'm not equal to it ? ' 
* Suppose fiddlesticks ! You wei-e equal to painting 
those two heads for vom* own amusement, wliv ai*en*t 
you equal to colouring a couple of othera for pay ? I 
tell you its knack and industr}', not genius, that's 
wanted.' 

' And I shouldn't get an>i;hing for three months at 
least!' 

' When you were going as governess, did you suppose 
they would pay you in advance? ''queried Miss Todd, 
scornfully. 

' Well, no,' said Blanche ; ' but I should be sure of 
it then.' 

'Sure of seven pounds ten shillings!' ejaculated 
Jemima. * Bah ! youll make that in a month, 
instead of a quarter, if you're fairly quick. Jjook 
here ! ' and diving into the recesses of her capacious 
pocket Jemima produced a letter, from which she 
read: "If your young friend is so good a colourist 
as you say, and really anxious to get on, and 
willing to work, in thrce months or less she ought 
to be equal to executing all ordinary ordere, such as 
I should be only too pleased to hand over to her. 
I have been so hard worked of late that my health 
and eyesight are both failing, and I have been com- 
pelled to refuse work which would make tlie nucleus of 
a small business." There ! are you satisfied now ? ' 

I don't think Blanche quite liked the word ' business/ 
I know it grated upon my car, and she said, hesi- 
tatingly, * J wonder if papa would mind ? ' 
* Mind what?* 

' W^ell, the whole thing,' said my niece, hesitating 
and blushing a little. ' Do you think it's quite comme 
ilfaut ? — quite as ladylike, in fact, as teaching ? ' 

For the second time during the last month Jemima 
stamped her foot. 

'Was there ever such folly upon the face of all the 
earth ? ' she exclaimed, vehemently. * Good gracious ! 
To see you there, when every penny is an object, 
quibbling, and arguing, and doubting over one of the 
best chances a girl was ever offered ! Thinking this 
isn't comme ilfaut!^ — and Jemima adopted a mincing, 
affected drawl — 'and this isn't ladylike! Ladylike, 
forsooth ! It's ladylike, Blanche Hayward, to earn an 
honest living anyhow, if you hreak stones on the 
road to do it! It's ladylike to be solvent and inde- 
pendent — ^yes, true ladyhood, if you have to sweep the 
crossings for pence ! ' 

The tears came into Blanche's eves. 
' I didn't mean to seem ungrateful,' she said, whilst 
I knitted fast and furiously, longing to speak, yet de- 
termined to keep silence. ' Don't think that of me, 
but my ])eoplQ are so particular.' 



' That for their pailicularities I ' exclaimetl Jimmy, 
snapping her fingers. ' However, sinco they are 
your people, and must be humoui*ed, will you kindly 
toll me which holds the Iwst position — a lady artist 
working in her own studio, or a poor governess slighted 
by her employers ' (Jemima emphasised tlic wonl), 
' and snubbed by their servants ? ' 

' Oh, I only wish you'd say that to paj^a ! ' said 
Blanche, joyfully. 

' So I will, my dear, if it's needed ; and a good deal 
more into the bargain.' 

' Neither of us doubts that,' I could not helj) inter- 
posing. 

Jimmy laughed. 

' Are the difficulties over, ]Jlanche? ' she inquired. 
Blanche coloured, hesitated, and then said gently, — 
' I think you forget one thing, dear Miss Todd — it 
would 1)0 quite impossible for us to find the premium.' 
' Nobodv wants vou to find it,' retorted Jemima. 
' I'm all prcpai^ed : the jn-cniiuin is thii-ty pounds. I 
didn't beat her down. I don't like Iwing under an 
obligation. That includes boai'd and lodging for one 
month, after which you ])ay eighteen shillings a-week. 
Now, my dear, there's a cheque for the money as soon 
as vou choose to take it — as a loan, mixd ! I am not 
going to patronise you ; and you must pay me Imck in 
tlie course of tlux?e years, at three per cent interest. 
That's a very nice rate, isn't it, I^etitia? And I'll 
make a proviso that if my i>lan turns out a failui*e tlie 
loan shall resolve itself into a free gift — )\oi otherwise, 
recollect, I want you to learn the value of indepen- 
dence.' 

Was it wonderful that Blanche throw herself into 
Miss Todd's anns in a burst of lo^^ng gi'atitude, that 
a few tears fell on mv work and dimmed the lustre of 
my knitting-needles ? But Jemima was no friend to 
sentiment for long, and cut short Blanche's gratitude 
by the remark, — 

' I don't expect you know what you'ro ]»ledging 
yourself to. What is the interest on thirty-seven 
pounds four shillings, pray, for three years ? ' 
Blanche thought a minute or two, and replied. — 
' Three ])Ounds seven shillings, isn't it ? ' 
' Good gracious ! ' 

' What is it now ? ' asked Blanche, laughing. 
' "VMiv a girl like you reckoning up interest in a 
moment ! Blanche, you've gone up trillions in my 
opinion ! ' 

' Why ? it's only simple arithmetic,' ex])ostulate<l 
Blanche. ' I am not quite a dunce. Miss Todd.' 

' Ah, my dear ! there's many a very clever man and 
woman who are treble dunces when it comes to business 
matters. If I had my way, every girl should have it 
at her finger ends : but I haven't my way in every- 
thing.' 

'I've had only too much practice,' said my niece, 
sadly. ' Papa always consulted me. This isn't the 
first loan I've had to do with : although it's the fii^st at 
that interest,' she added, sighing. 

' So much the better, in spite of everything ! ' ex- 
claimed Jemima : ' youll be able to take care of your- 
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self, I see. Bravo, Blanche ! I do like a good woman 
of business ! it's worth all the accomplishments ! And 
now,' she continued, changing the subject, * how about 
the wai-di-obe ? Will it do ? ' 

Blanche began to declare that it would do veiy 
well, and that she had enough of ever}ihing, whilst I 
still knitted on, silently planning how I would lose no 
time in getting longcloth to make a small, useful out- 
fit. Blanche's linen was, I knew, both worn and 
scanty. Hickory's wife was a first-rate plain needle- 
woman, and by giving her the work I should do two a 
good turn. 

I was mused from my reverie by Jemima exclaiming, 
* Then, if you make over your new black silk to Blanche 
for week-days, I'U give her the black serge I had on 
when I first called here, for Sundays,' 

At which, of course, we all laughed, for that dreadful 
serge was our special aversion. 

The days sped quickly past till it was time for 
Blanche to go. She had taken to Mrs. Fasten, who 
was a bright, cheery little woman, and an admirable 
companion, had listened hoi>efully to her prophecies of 
speedy success, and was altogether bright and happy 
over the change. If a few tears fell to mar the content 
of our last evening together, they were tears of loving 
gratitude on one side and of yearning anxiety on the 
other, for Blanche had Ijecome to me as my own 
child. 

* You won't love Nellie better than me when she 
comes, will you ? ' whispered Blanche ; for Nellie, the 
second girl, was coming next. 

'1 have several nieces, darling, but only one 
Blanche,' I whispered back. 

Jemima caught us thus in the twilight, but, for a 
wonder, did not sneer or scold. She brought a docu- 
ment with her for Blanche to sign, respecting the 
37Z. 4«., as duly and legally dmwn up, and as deter- 
mined in its conditions, as if the loan then lent, and 
to be hereafter repaid, was really destined to find its 
way back into Miss Todd's purse. That it might find 
its way there, is true ; but of the two who would even- 
tually be the richer for it, debtor or creditor, 1 think 
I need not sav. 

• 

The next day we both watched Blanche's train 
steam out of the station, with many an earnest prayer 
and good wish for the dear girl's success in life. 

{To be coTitinued.) 



PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 

By a Fhyiiician. 

(Continued from p. 140.) 

\1. — Ventilation, Part I. 

Thb preceding papers on Diet have treated, with more 
or less completeness^ of the introduction into the body, in 
the shape of food or drink, of certain constituents that 
are necessary to its maintenance and renewal. But life 
cannot be sustained by these alone ; and one constituent 
of the body, still more important than those already men- 



tioned, has ^et to be provided by means of the function 
of Respiration. 

It is quite beyond the scope of the present paper to 
enter into a full description of this function ; and those who 
would thoroughly understand it are referred to the latest 
works on Physiology, where long chapters are devoted to 
its study. (See the works of Carpenter, Dalton, Foster, 
&c.) ft must suffice at the present moment to define 
Respiration as the Tital act by which oxygen is intro- 
duced into the system, and carbonic acid is discharged 
from it. It is true that both these operations are in a 
minor degree nerf ormed elsewhere than in the lungs, but 
we may, for ail practical purposes, assume them to be iden- 
tical with pulmonary respiration, as by no other agency 
could an exchange sufficient for the maintenance of life 
be effected. 

Regarded as a mechanical operation, each act of respir- 
ation consbts of two ])arts — ^inspiration and expiration ; 
— these corresponding, in fact, to the reception or oxygen 
and the discharge of carbonic acid. Inspiration is effected 
by the dilatation of the cavity of the chest by the action 
of certain muscles ; this dilatation causes the pressure of 
air within the lungs to be less than that of the external 
atmosphere, and therefore a rush of air takes place 
through the windpipe until equilibrium is re-establiBned. 

The air thus mtroduced makes its way by d^rees 
through the tubes in the lun^s till it fills the little ehistic 
air-ceUs in which they ultimately end. Roimd these 
cells is wrapped a perfect network of capillaries, or tiny 
blood-vessels, and only an extremely thin membrane 
separates the air in the cell from the blood in the vessels, 
so that the gases (and particularly the oxygen) in the 
air slip through the memorane into the blood, which, thus 
laden, returns to nourish the tissues of the body. In these 
tissues, on the other hand, carbonic acid is being con- 
stantly formed, as part of the waste products of the 
body, by the union of carbon with oxygen ; and the blood 
in tne veins gathers up this carbonic acid, and conveys it 
in its turn to the lungs, where it passes through the thin 
membrane from the capillaries to the air-ceUs, and is 
gradually expelled from tne body in the act of expiration ; 
— an act which, from a mechanical point of view, depends 
chiefly on the elastic reaction of the lungs. If we examine 
the air which passes into the lungs, and that which 
passes out, we shall find that there is nearly the same 
amoimt of nitrogen in both, but that about four or 
^ye per cent of the oxygen in the inspired air dis- 
appears in its passage, and is replaced in the expired 
air by about four per cent of carbonic acid with some 
watery vapour. The nitrogen seems to take no part 
in the vital process, but to oe present simply to dilute 
the other gases; and its proportion is every slightly 
altered. Brief as has been the above sketch of the 
function of Respiration. I trust it has sufficed to show 
that two processes, each essential to life, are involved 
in it. The body may be deprived of food and drink for 
manv hours, or even days, and may yet sunive, but 
death must follow in the* course of a very few minutes 
unless oxygen is constantly supplied, and carbonic acid 
as constancy excreted, tor tiie performance of both 
these acts a supply of pure air — t . e. of air containing its 
due proportion of oxygen, and not overladen with car- 
bonic acid — b the first essential ; and if such air is not 
available the life of the body will first be impaired and 
then extinguished. 

Death may ensue from the arrest of respiration in 
several ways : e. g, by strangulation, when by mechanical 
pressure air is prevented from entering the windpipe; 
by drowning, when water surrounds the entrance to the 
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ha^ and equ&Uj excludes air ; or, thirdly, bj sucb ez~ 
CMaive Titiatian of the Bunoundiiig atmmphere that 
although air enters the lungs it is not of a quality that can 
nutun life, inaamnch as it can neither supply the neces- 
sary oxygen nor take a'way the deleterious carhonicadd. 
^Hie latter process is quite as essential to life as the 
fonner; for if left to accumulate in the body the car- 
bonic add acts as a direct narcotic poison and speedily 
causes death, as in the caw of persona ' suffocated * by the 
fumes of burning charcoal or of lirae-kilnB. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the atmosphere will only take up 
a certain quantity of any given gas, and the more car- 
bonic acid there is in the air of any room the less readily 
will that air take up that which is evolred in the process 
of expiration. 

It DBS been ascertained that pure air contains only 
about '04 per cent, or four parts in ten thousand, of 
carbonic acid, and in direct ratio as this proportion is 
increased the air becomes unwholesome. The effect 
begins to be perceptibly injurious when the amount 
reaches 1 per cent, or one part in a thousand ; ten times 
this amount (or I per cent) produces headache and ill- 
ness — I. e. the early symptoms of narcotic pinsoning ; and 
ivheu C'per cent is readied fatal results may be expected. 

The best authorities tell us that about 30 culue inches 
of Mr are passed through the lungs at each inspiration 
and expiration, and as on an average we resjdre 17 
times in a minute, the quantity of ait that enters 
and leaves the lungs every hour ma^ be stated at 
18 cubic feet. As I have alreadv said that the ex- 
jured air contuna 4 per cent of carbonic add, it b dear 
that to bring it down even to 1 per cent (which, though 
very injurious, is not fatal), we must allow each man at 
least four times that amount of air — i. e. 72 cubic feet 
per hour; while ten times tlie latter quantity, or 720 
cubic feet, is the smallest amount compatible with 
health, for even then the proportion will attain the first 
danger-limit, viz. '1 jkf cent. If again we desire to attun 
a purity approaching that of the outer atmosphere 
(which u always our standard of comparison), we must 
eacnre tea times as much air^ or 7200 cuUc feet, so that 
only '01 per cent of carbonic acid may be added from 
the lungf to the "04 per cent which is already present in 
normal air. 

U then we imagine a room to be feet wide, 10 feet 
long, and 8 feet nigh, it will (if hermetically sealed) 
contain enough air to support life in a man for ten 
hours, but he will suffer from headache and other e^p- 
toms of poisoning before the end of that time; and it he 
is kept there fifty hours he will probably die. If, on the 
other hand, he is to be ke{]t in tolerable nealth. the air of 
that room should be entirely renewed every nour ; and 
indeed ten times in the hour, if we deare to attain any- 
thing like the purity of the external atmosphere. 

Of course, under ordinarv drcumstancee, rooms are not 
hermedcaUy sealed ; but tnen, on the other hand, they 
are seldom inhabited by only one person, and at any rat« 
the illustration given above will serve as a rough stand- 
ard for comparison with actual facts. I fear it will he 
found to be rather the exception than the rule that 
ordinarv dwelling-houses, and especially bedrooms, are 
supplied with the amo<)nt of air which is here indicated 
as necessary for the preservation of lieolth, and an enor- 
mous amount of the chronic ill-health which doctors find 
it so hard to cure depends to a very conaideraUs extent 
on the totally inadequate supply of fresh air with which 
manv people content themselTea. 

I nave m this ^per spoken only of the one prindpal 
impurity found in expired air, but in reality the atmo- 



sphere which is breathed and re-breathed by a number of 
persons, and which also receives exhalations from the 
aldn, &c,, becomes conaderably more polluted than it 
would be by carbonic acid alone. When first the public 
baths were established, great anxiety was cxpresaeu that 
fresh water should, so far as possible, be supplied to each 
person, and few of us would like to liathe in water from 
which another person had just omer^d. Itut the same 
scruples do not seem to exist about air; and yet, surely, 
it is loss unpleasant to have the fkin imme^st^d in water 
that has been already tised, than to breathe and re-breathi^ 
over and over again the nir which has just come out of 
our neighbours' lungs, charged, as wo know it to be, 
with all sorts of waste products and impurities. 

The evil is again greatly aggravated when liifhta are 
kept burning in an innabiled room. It is roughly calcu- 
lated that a candle consumes half as much air as a man, 
and an average gas-burner more than as much as two 
men ; so that, if the atmosphere is to Iw kept at a healthy 
standard, special provisiun must be made for the»; 
requirements; and where this is neglected it is easy to 
see how greatly the danger of foul air is increased at nil 
evening entertunments. 

Yet it ia a matter of daily experience thSit no proper 
care is token to insure the puie atmosphere necessary for 
health oven in private houses ; and it ia very rare to 
enter a church, theatre, or other public building, witliout 
perceiving an amount of impurity that ia at onco most 
unpleasant to the senses and most dangerous in its 
results. Those who are obliged to remain for several 
hours in such places usually suffer from the headache, 
giddiness, want of appetite, &c., which are really indica- 
tive of the first stage of narcotic poisoning^tlie effects, 
in fact, of the circulation of vitiated blond in the brain 
and other vital orgFins. Sometimes the force of habit 
will to some eitent conceal the mischief from tho 
sufferers themselves, but none the less will it be evident 
in the lowered tone of general health to which reference 
has already been made. 

It is therefore a matter of absolute necessity that » 
proper quantity of fresh air should l)u secured. 8o long 
as man lived out of doors, or under rude shelters, this air 
sum)Iy wasa matter of course; but as soon as lie began to 
build dwellings more or less impervious to the atmo- 
sphere it became necessary to make spedal jn'ovision for 
it, and hence arose the necesdty for VenUlation, the prac- 
tical aspects of which I hope to discuss iu my nest paper. 
{To be continued.) 



HufiLTON A Co.^We are glad to learn tliat this finn, 
perhaps tbe moat thoroughly business-like eftoit to help 
women that any philanthropist or lady capitalist baa ever 
made, finds its old quarters in Dean Street, Solio. too small 
far its growth and the present extent of its operations. 
It has therefore removed to 23 Charles Street, Burners 
Street. W., where the new premises will include a laumlrj-, 
in wlijcli the excellent body-linen (or man, woman, and 
child made by the needle-women in its employ, can be got 
up. To those who wish to Icam the nature of tliis euler- 
prise, as well to experience the eioellcncc of the work 
turned out from it, we would recommend application to 
the firm for the interesting little reports wliicli. under tha 
tame ot Rem Acu II., are published yearly by tho Uisses 
Hamilton Jt Simooz. When we say tiiat gentlemen of our 
acquaintance have been satisfied with the shirts, collars, 
btmts, and wriatbands supplied to them, we think we are 
saying more for the perfection of tho work than by any 
number of lady references. 
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WOEKING LADIES' GUILD. 

Office : 113 Gloucester Boad, Queen's Gate. 

At the last Committee Meeting of this year, December 
18th, twelve new Associates were elected. 

Fifteen cases were reported as relieved and employment 
found for them during the interval of three weeks since 
the last Committee. 

The reports from the different branches and depart- 
ments were also read, and the increaang prosperity of 
the branches of art and plain needlework were found 
very satisfactory. The sale of work at the d6p6t, 
7d Buckingham Palace Koad, is also greater. The 
workers are thoroughly trained, and several orders for 
repairing and finishing old tapestry have been most 
successfully executed. 

Miss Barron has most kindly taken Miss Bumey's 
place as head of the ' Knitting Department,' and all orders 
must in future be addressed to her, to 47 Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square. It is with sincere regret that 
the Guild loses the valuable aid of Miss Burney, whose 
ill-health obliges her to give it up. 

Lady Mary Feilding will gratefully receive any con- 
tributions (however small), wiiich may bo sent to her for 
a * Christmas Fund,' which she hopes may help the new 
year to open less darkly to some of the ladies Icnowii to 
her through the Guild. 

The Working Ladies' Guild Office in Gloucester Koad 
will close from the 23rd instant for a fortnight to per- 
sonal applications, although letters will be attended to as 
usual. 



WORK MAXIMS. 

* Life, I repeat, is energy of love. 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain, 
In strife, and tribulation, and ordained, 
If 80 approved and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades and silent rest to endless joy.' 

Wordsworth. 

* Business is to be treated of with care, but with- 
out vexation and solicitude, after the model of the 
holy angels, who have care of ovur salvation, and 
procure it with diligence, yet are not solicitous or 
anxious, since that would be an interference with 
their blessedness .... Rivers which glide peace- 
fully through the valleys bear great boats and 
merchandise ; and the rain which falls quietly in 
the open fields makes them fruitful in grass and 
com : but torrents and rivers which run rapidly 
ruin tlie bordering countiy, and are unprofitable 
for traffic ; as likewise the vehement and tempestu- 
ous rains furrow the fields and meadows. Never was 
work well done with too much violence and earnest- 
ness. ** We must hasten leisurely," says the proverb. 
" He that hastens too much," says Solomon, " is in 
danger of stumbling and bruising his feet" We do 
our business soon enough when we do it well. 
Drones make more noise and ai'e more earnest than 
bees, but they make only wax, and not honey. So 
they that spend themselves with a tormenting 
anxiety and an eager solicitude never do much nor 
welL' S. Francis de Sales. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

The following valuable summary of the opportunities 
of technical training open to Frenchwomen, and of the 
resources of the female labour-market in that country, 
was contributed to the Social Science Congress held at 
Cheltenham last October by Mr. Edward \Vhaterston, 
and is reprinted here by his kind permission. We regret 
that space does not permit of the appearance of the 
whole paper in the same number of our Gazette, but its 
division into two portions will enable our readers to give 
to each the consideration which the interesting nature of 
its contents deserves. 

The Report given by Mr. Watherston of tJie attention 
which is ^d to the proper training of women for remu- 
nerative industries m France, and the opportunities 
provided by the Soci^tds de Patronage, and other asso- 
ciations, for it£f proper regulation and encouragement 
afterwards, would be almost too tantalising for English- 
women to enjoy, were it not for the hope that the 
suggestions of this valuable paper might bear fruit in the 
country also. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to be able to state that Mr. 
Watherston is preparing a paper for a contemporary 
(notice of the appearance of which wiU be given m this 
Gazette), for the very purpose of sketching out a definite 
proposal with reference to * Women's W^onc ' in England. 

It is a sinprular coincidence, and one which shows how 
urgent is the need of technical training for English 
gins, and how completely the absence of all opportunity 
for it militates against their success in the simplest 
trades, that the following letter reached as about the 
same time that this paper was being read, but from 
a different and quite independent quarter. It is a 
practical illustration of Mr. Watherston's article. Arti- 
ncial flowers must be brought from Paris, because in 
England, there being no technical schools at which girls 
can learn the nature of textures and how to harmonise 
the fabric and the design, they can never attain the 
excellence which is learned in these schools in Paris. The 
writer referred to says : — 

* I do not know whether it has occurred to yon that it 
might be a desirable thing to get one or two girls trained 
in the professional school at Paris to make artificial flowers. 
It is well known that French flowers are much better 
made than English, and that the flowers used by our best 
nulliners come from Paris. Girls who make the flowers 
receive three years* training, studying in the morning in the 
ordinary way, and devoting the sitemoon to their technical 
training. Surely, if some clever and promising girls could 
be trained, they might afterwards make a good living in 
England by supplying shops with flowers, and by training 
other girls. Exact information as to the cost can be ob- 
tained by application to 49 Rue d'Hauteville.* 

THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN 
FRANCE COMPARED WITH ENGLAND. 

Among the numerous social questions of our time that are 
pressing for solution there is scarcely one more important 
than the industrial employment of women. Acconling to 
the last census, taken April 3rd, 1871,* the excess of females 
over males in the United Kingdom was no less than 892,088. 
In no country is this difficulty more felt than in England, be- 
cause here the excess of females over males is greater than 
in any other European state. Tims the population of 
France, by the last enumeration, was close upon 37,000,000, 
and there were only 158,510 more women than men, while 
England and Wales, with their 23,000,000 of inhabitants, 
had nearly four times as large a surplus of women. In spite 
of this comparatively small excess of female over male 
labour, the French have grasped what may be called the 
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bominfx qnestion of the day, far more distinctly than we 
have done. Within the last fifteen or sixteen years, a great 
deal has been achieved in France towards placing women in 
a fair position in the field of industrial labour. 

The French movement for the industrial employment of 
women dates from about the year 1862. Up to tliat time there 
existed no organization in France for aiding women to com- 
pete with men in any occupation demanding more tlian 
manual skill, and although the number of female workers 
in trades was very great — an industrial census, made in 
1860, showing tliat in Paris alone the number of orn'ricres 
was 111,891, against 304.920 ourriers, being 307 work- 
women to every 1000 workmen — tlie female emplojTncnt 
was mostly, if not entirely, in the inferior grades of industry, 
requiring little skill, and, as a necessary consequence, 
o£Fering small remuneration. It was in consequence of a 
number of thoughtful men, cliiefiy journalists, having 
drawn attention to tliis subject, that in the month of May, 
1862, there was formed in Paris a ' Society i)Our Tinstniction 
professionnelle des femmes.^ Like many other imi)ortant 
institutions, full of results, but of a kind not at once maui* 
feat to the public at large, the society commenced operations 
very humbly. Fifty members put down twenty- five francs, 
or 1/., each; and the fifty had the extreme boldness to 
begin the execution of a grand scheme of social reform with 
this apparently ludicrously small capital. Here in England 
the thing would have been laughed at ; but it was not so in 
France, and the operations of the society' were carefully 
watched in Paris, although resting on nothing more po- 
tential than the sum of 50Z. sterling. However, in reahty, 
there was far more than this in the background. There was 
human energy. All the fifty members, besides paying down 
their twenty-five francs, took an intense interest in the 
work they were starting ; and they had the good fortune to 
meet witli a lady — femme de tete et cmir^ as described in one 
of the early reports of the society, mentioning no name — 
wiUing to bear the first brunt of tlie battle. A school for in- 
structing young women to engage in the higher branches of 
industry, was opened, under the superintendence of this 
lady, in a small house in the Rue de la Perlc, Paris, on 
October 16th, 1802. The school commenced with only five 
pupils ; but so. rapid was its progress that at the end of six 
months there wore forty pupils, while the original fifty mem- 
bers, or subscribers, had grown to one hundred and ten. It 
had been laid down as the basis of the whole system that all 
pupils should pay for their instruction, the sum fixed being 
eight francs, or 6«. 8^. per month, and a short practical 
working of the institution in the Hue de la Perle showed 
that its whole success rested upon the enforcement of this 
rule, and the rigid exclusion of all mere charity-giving. At 
the end of the first year the school was found to be self- 
supporting, and at the end of the second it had grown to 
such dimensions that it had to seek larger quarters. In 
December, 1804, .the institution was removed to roomy 
premises in the Hue du Yal-Sainte-Catherine, where classes 
were opened with 146 pupils ; but tliis accommodation like- 
wise proved too small before long, which led to the open- 
ing of a branch in the Rue Rochechouart, and subse- 
quently to that of other ' succursales.' So numerous be- 
came the claims for admission, both from Paris and the 
provinces, that after a little while it was impossible to pay 
regard to all of them, and a system of examination had to 
be instituted, designed to favour the most doscr\ing candi- 
dates. To this day the greatest success has attended the 
work of the ' Society pour I'instruction professionnelle des 
femmes,' one of the results being that it has given rise to • 
hundreds of institutions, based on the same plan. 

This plan, at the outset, was designed more to give a 
general training for industrial work than to prepare for any 
special business, and if it was modified afterwards it was in 
the latter direction. At the opening of the school in the Rue 
de la Perle, and for a number of years afterwards, the system 
followed was to divide the pupUs into four classes. The first 
class, through which all passed on entering, supplied a 
general education, serving also to show the capacity of the 



young women for any particular occupation ; the second 
class, called coitrs de comnierce^ furnished a training for 
purely commercial purposes ; the third class, cotirs de deftsin, 
supplied the wants of those who sought an art education 
to be applied to industrial purposes ; and, finally, the fourth 
class, called atelier de confeetiotij gave practical teaching in 
miUinerj*, dressmaking, and all kinds of needlework. To 
these were added, after a while, several other classes, in 
which pupils were prepared, more directly, for certain trades. 
In one of them, which proved very successful, wood engraving 
was taught ; in another, painting on porcelain and on ivory ; 
and in a third, the desi^ and manufacture of jewellery, and 
of various rt rf/cZf'^ de. Par in. More and more, as the institu- 
tion developed itself, it was found necessary to prepare its 
pupils for definite occupations. The plan was adopted of 
placing such of the young women as desired it in workshops 
and ateUers, where they might gain practical knowledge of 
the business they winhed to actjuire. Tlicy ceased not, on 
this account, to remain pupils of the school, but only quitted 
it for a fixed number of hours every day to sup])lement their 
theoretical knowledge with that of practice. The result of 
all these arrangements, carried out atlmirably, was a success 
far beyond the most sanguine expectations of the original 
promoters of the scheme. The institution first started in 
the Rue de la Perle not only turned out a large number of 
educated women, all of whom found instant employment tho 
moment they left it, the demand for them being far greater 
than the supply, but it produced a movement which, 
spreading all over France, gave rise to a vast number of in- 
stitutions of the same kind. The net result — illustrated 
in detail in some statistics which will be given further on 
— was that, as regards Paris alone, the number of women 
engaged in industrial occupations increased by more than 
one third during tlie years 1800 to 1872. At both these 
periods, a census of the population of the cajMtal engaged in 
trade, arts, and manufactures, accompanied by a general 
enquete into wages and the state of labour, was taken by the 
Government. The enumerations showed that in 1800 
there were 304,920 men and 111,891 women engaged in in- 
dustrial occupations, and in 1872 the total had risen to 
346,120 men and 174,437 women. Thus, while the number 
of men increased 41,200, or 13 per cent,, the number of 
women increased 62,546, or 37 per cent, within the lapse of 
only twelve years. 

Among the numerous followers of tlie institution set on 
foot in tlie Rue de la Perle, Paris, there are several deser\iug 
special mention. A general technical education, fitting the 
pupils for various occupations, is given in the Ecole profes- 
sionnelle pratique pour les jeunes Jillen, started at Paris in 
1871. Though not more than seven years in existence, it 
has already prepared over a thousand young women for in- 
dustrial employment, and the last report of the managers 
shows that here, as in most similar institutions, there is 
great demand for the pupils, who almost invariably get work 
as soon as they quit the school. Instruction in cookery, 
both plain and of the higher kind, forms a notable part in 
the teaching of this school, and it is found that the young 
women most distinguished in their efficiency for preparing 
the raw material of food into things pleasant to the palate, 
as well as wholesome— considered an ' art ' in France, but 
really a science, for it is, if anything, applied chemistry — 
are not only the readiest to find employment, but by far the 
highest remunerated. This fact also engaged tho attention 
of Mons. Groult, a wealthy manufacturer at Vitry-aur-Soine, 
near Paris, deeply interested in the food question as a fahri- 
cant de pdt^H alimentairea of wide renown. Combining 
philanthropy with business, Mons. Groult started, in 1872, 
at a cost to himself of 400,000 francs, or 16,000/. a so-called 
Internat nmnufaciurier, designed, in the first instance, to 
train female orphans of the Franco-German war for indus- 
trial employment in general, but which, by force of circum- 
stances, gradually developed itself into a large school of 
cookexy. It is admitted to be an excellent school, and 
having, ever since its foundation, been in the most fiourishing 
state, is now entirely self-supporting. A number of young 
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womeD, firat limited to ninety, bnt at present mncb ItU'ger, 
are receiving at Mons, Gronlt'B institntion a good general 
education, inctniling the rudiments of chemisti? and botany, 
and are then tangbt the art ruli/uiirf nnder oiperienced 
profesaora, Tlicro is not a lady in Paris but ia aciious to 
Beonre a cook from tlie school at Vi try- anr- Seine. 

Of seliools that teath particular trades to young women, 
the number lias grown to be vciy considerable in Paris and 
all over France One of the largest of them is the Atelier 
de difidagr de In Soir, cstabliflhed by a large silk manofac- 
tnrer, Mons. Hamelin, in Pajis, with branches at Lyons and 
St. Etiennc. Tlio Parii CElablishment has SoO pupils, who 
are completely instructed In the art of Hilk weaving, including 
the design of patterns. A similar school, tor a distinct tecli- 
nical purpose, is the Intfntat proftiaiomul dc eompoiillon 
typographiijuc, established at Puteani, near Fans, ui tS72, 
by* printer named Martinet. It is reported to have been a 
sncceae from the commencfment, and has already fonnd 
several rivals, the chief of them the Alrlier IMoHtiqut et 
pratiqiif dr typagraphie establialied by a society at Paris, 
and which luina out every year several liondred women 
printers. Othei trades ore similarly provided. The gold- 
Bmiths and jewellers, formed into a wealthy corporation in 
Paris, eatalilisbed there some years ago on EcoU lU dfssin 
el de moi(ela;ie lor women, which is training a great many to 
fill not ooly the lover but tlie higher and highest posts in on in- 
dustry of mimense importance In the French capital. Other 
indnstriei in metals have not been behind in following the 
same plan to procure eOicientworkers, those in brass and cop- 
per particularly, under whose patronage has been established 
a numerously attended school, entitled EcoU d'upprcnIU 
pour lei indaatriet den mfliiu-r ommuni. In conneiion with 
tliia institution is a school where tlie manufacture and repair 
of clocks and watches are tanght to young women. It is 
generally admitted that there is no branoh of industrial 
labour in which, in France, women made sncli progress 
within the last dozen years as in the manufactures ol jewel- 
lery, and of precious as well as common metals. 
{To be continued.) 



SCHOOL or nbedlewokk in scotl.^nd. 

Thr following prospectus of an Industrial School, of a 
rather novel typu, will interest man; of our readers, and 
especially those wlio dewre to see the establishment in 
England of Technical Scliools for Women. The efforts 
and munificence of private person-t have already fre- 
quently set an example, which has heen (ullowcd by 
EiWic enteiTirise; and if Mrs. Ersktne Wemysa' moat 
nd and jumciou,' attempt to instruct young women in 
the almost lust art of Needlework be successful, an 1 if 
her Inatitation can really be made to 



1 self -supporting principles,' she will have laid many 
more women unt&r obligations to her than merely those 
for whom she now finds employment. We believe that 
there is one vacancy, if not more, tor apprentices in her 
School at present. 

School of NEBntEwoau, Wehvss C*bti.f, Pismr, Fife, 
N-B.— Urs. Erakine Wemyss has instituted a School of 
Needlework at Wamyss Castle, in order to teach needle- 
work, and to give employment to saeli girls aii do not work in 
the factories and mills. Well-remnneiated employment is 
tound for those who are well able to do needlework, and 
those who are not may be aMirenticed, on payment of 10j>. 
for six months, to learn plain, and fancy, and art needle- 
work, at the end of which time they are paid for what they 
da The School has now been established one year, and is 
■0 flonrishing that more hands are needed ; ilia, Erskine 
Wemyss, therefore, offers employment to any young women 
who, owing to delicacy of he^th, or othercauses, may desire 
either to leam to work on the above terms, or, if they 
■liMdy can do bo, to work for payment. A comfortable 



lodging is provided on p^ment ol 1(. id. per week (which 
includes firing) each girl. This lodging is under the same 
roof aa a respectable and responsible person, under whose 
Buperviflion the girls will be as regards conduct. EieeUcnt 
food, at the most moderate possible rate, supphcd from the 
village coffee-house, which is in the immediate vicinity. 
The work-school hours are from nine to one, and from two 
to five. An ordinary worker can make from 8». to Qs. per 
week, and more if they like to work out of hours, for they 
may, if clean and tidy, take work home with them. The 
strictest inquiry as to ebaracter will be made about every 
candidate. Application to be made to Mrs. Erskine 
Wemyss. 

Orders received for all kinds of plain work, coarse and 
fine. Layettes and trousseaux undertaken. Art needlework; 
curtains ; choir and sofa-hacks ; bed-covers embroidered in 
silks or crewels. Designs either copied or invented. Antique 
and foreign embroidery accurately copied. All at the most 
reasonable prices. 

Apply to Mrs. Webster, Keedlework School, Wtmyss 
Castle, Dysart, Fife. 



COLLEGE LODGINGS FOB LADY STb"DEKTS. 

IIOSHELL HOCEE, TjlVISTOCK B^rUIE, W.C. 

It has passed into a proverb, that ' the course of true lovo 
never does run smooth,' and the same maybe said of a good 
many other things besides. It is not, generally speaking, 
enough for an enterprise to be worthy of pursuit, urgently 
needed, aor even that it should be commenced upon a 
thoroughly sound and business tooting, for it to become a 
speedy and signal success. Too many most desirable and 
laudable undertakings drag on a weary length from month 
to month, if not from year to year, waiting for people, 
waiting for funds, waiting for a local liabitation, perhaps 
even for a name — and there is more in a name than many 
persons think— until hope deferred makes the heart of its 
promoters sick, and when the tide turns it finds every one 
loo wont out to avail themselves thoroughly of it. 

Such has not been the case with the Institution whicit was 
opened so lately as last October. An unnsnal combination 
of fortunate circumstances has certainly distinguished the 
attempt to start in London an Art College Home, on the 
principle ol that so saccesstullj founded three years ago by 
Miss Mayor at Ilome. A lady of independent means, willing 
to devote her time and serriccs to making it a financial as 
well as social anecess, guarantors for the first year's eipen- 
sea, a most suitable house, pleasantly situated in a good 
garden, within five minutes' ^Ik of University College and 
the British Museum, were all fonnd almost at the same 
moment, and a few weeks have sufficed, not only for all the 
preliminary arrangements, bat even for the admission of a 
sufGoient number of inmates to show tliat the establishment 
can be made self-supporting. 

Terms for board and lodging, from 65 to TO guineas a-year, 
or from 26i. to 33«. a-week, payable in advance. Beferenoes 
are requeBte<l. 

Arrongementn can be made tor luncheon for lady students 
not resident in the house. 

fieferences permitted to the Hon. Mrs. J. Stuart Worttey, 
6 Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W, ; the Hon. 
Mrs. Talbot, 10 Manchester Square, W. ; Mrs, Guthrie, 79 
PorUond Place, W. ; Misfl Mayor, 8 Uayton CreEicent, Hamp- 
atead, N. ; Miss Evelyn Pickering, 48 B^anslon Square, W. 
Applications for admission to be made to the lady man- 
ager, Mias Chervet. 

The opening of the College Lodgings for Students of Music 
in conneiion witii the Bt^al Academy is only awaiting 
sufficient funds for the initial expenses, a lady of indepen- 
dent means having kindly offered her gratuitous services as 
manager, and suitable premises being in view, when the 
guarantors for the current expenses of the first year shall 
have been sectired. 
The demand for Students' Boarding-honses of this kind 
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is BO great that we hear ramonrs, which we hope may shortly 
become a fact, of an e£Fort to open a third Home of a similar 
nature, but on lower terms, which will meet tlie require- 
ments of ladies who are studying in the some neighbour- 
hood, but who cannot afford sucli high rent. It is proposed 
that in this case the expenses should not exceed 401. a-year, 
or 25s, a-week. A lady with some furniture and a little 
capital might find the post of Hon. Superintendent a satis- 
factory investment. 



Association for Placing Orphans in Private Families. 
Founded in memory of the late Mrs. Nassau Senior. — This 
Association has for its object to provide orphans with as much 
as it is still possible to give them of the blessings of home, 
of country life, and of parental care. Only children who 
have lost both parents, and are above the pauper class, are 
eligible. No votes or canvassing. Each case is judged on 
its own merits by the committee, who consist of the following 
ladies and gentlemen : — The Bight Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P., 
Hyde Park Gate, Kensington Gore; Thomas Hughes, Esq., 
Q.C., 80 Park StreOt, Grosvenor Square ; Miss Octavia Hill, 
14 Nottingham Place, W. ; The Rev. Canon Erskine Clarke, 
Vicar of Battersea; The Bcv. S. A. Barnctt, St. Judo's 
Vicarage, Whitecliapel, E. ; Mrs. Hammersley, G Cromwell 
Gardens, South Kensington ; Mrs. Bussell Gumey, Kensing- 
ton Palace Gardens, W. ; Miss C. E. Stephen, 48 CheMie 
Walk, Chelsea; W. Shaen, Esq. 15 Upper PhiUim'ore 
Gardens, Kensington, W. ; Miss Synnot, Clapham Com- 
mon, S.W. 

As many candidates as the funds will allow are received 
free, and others on the payment of a minimum sum of 13/. 
yearly. 

W. Nassau Senior, 98 Cheyne ) 

Walk, Chelsea, S.W. [ lion. Scc^. 

Miss Synnot, J 

B. Buthven Pym, Esq., Strand, Treasurer. 
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LADIES AS WOOD ENGBAVEBS. 

Madam, — In the article on * Home Work ' in the Woman'' s 
Gazette of this month the following remark occurs : — ' Daily 
pupils, the care of children as boarders, colouring photos, 
illuminating, translating, and the different branches of 
needlework, are the only pursuits which can be followed at 
home.' I would wish to supplement this by mentioning 
another occupation lately adverted to in your own columns, 
namely, engraving on wood. This is certainly a pursuit 
which can be carried on at home, and for this species of 
work there is * a continuous demand.' I refer to it for the 
sake of young people about to choose some line of life in 
which they can make themselves honourably independent, 
for it is a profession which can only be entered upon by 
means of long previous study, requiring as it does thoroughly 
skilled and competent hands. There is a class held for 
students of this art by Mr. B. Patcrson, 21 East Temple 
Chambers, Whitofriars Street, Fleet Street, London, where 
all information can be had. 

In concluding your article on * Home Work ' you make 
the sad remark, * Maintenance is not to be hoped for;' but 
with regard to the occupation I am here recommending, I 
speak from personal experience when I say that nmintenance 
is both to be hoped for and attained. B. B. M L. 

WOMAN'S WOBK IN THE CHUBCH. 
Madam, — I cannot believe that I over-estimated tlie zeal 
of English ladies, when, in the November Gazette, 1 expressed 
a hope that many would be moved by the earnest appeals 
made at the Church Congress for their help in Church 
work. I will assume that my letter escaped notice, and, if 
you will again allow me a small space, I shall bo glad to 
repeat my invitation for one or two ladies of independent 
means to assist our work in this parish, which is chiefly in- 
habited by colliers and mill-liands, of whom 144 are com- 



municants, and 200 are volunteer helpers in choirs, Sunday- 
schools, &c. 

The presence among them of a lady of gentle manners 
cannot fail to be beneficial and welcome. I am especially 
desirous to improve their homes, with a hope that tlius in- 
directly the cause of temperance may be assisted; and I 
further beheve that much of the excessive mortahty now pre- 
valent among infants may be diminished by the same means. 

Bierly Vicarage , Bradford. C. W. Hyne. 

COOKEBY INSTBUCTION. 

Madam, — Believing, as I do most thoroughly, that there 
are in England multitudes of unemployed women in the 
rank of ladies, who pass a comparatively useless existence 
on small means, simply from not knowing exactly how to 
obtain work without loss of caste, I would venture to give 
my testimony to the fact that the life of a teacher of 
cookery is one in which a lady may engage with the 
confidence that she will not lose but gain in consider- 
ation. After a year's experience in eleven or twelve 
different towns or villages, I can truly say that every- 
where one is welcomed and treated with kindness and 
respect, and I only wish that some of my sisters who 
are buity over fancy work, and who, with every wish for 
diange, are forced to remain in one spot month after month 
for want of means to travel, could taste tlie pleasure of the 
life of independence, with agreeable society and constant 
change of scene, which I now enjoy. 

There is, of course, another side to the question. The 
work is undoubtedly liard, at first, to those accustomed to an 
easy homo life — the reading, shopping, short walk, cm- 
broidery, music, or painting, wliicli form the daily roimd of 
so many unmarried Englishwomen. There arc many 
stniggles to attain absolute punctuahty ; the memory needs 
to be exercised, and patience and good temper cultivated : 
but may not this be said of all work worthy the name ? and 
the reward comes in the very overcomintj. 

It may aid some of your readers if I give a sketch of one 
day's work of a teacher of cookery : — Bise at 7, break- 
fast at 8, write orders and deliver them at the various 
shops soon after 9; at 10 the tcaclier is ready, in cap 
and apron, for her practice class of twelve ladies. Slie gives 
a short lecture, lasting about a quarter of an hour, on some 
particular subject, say, * Fish,' or ' Soups and Vegetables,* 
and then work begins. She teaches, hclj^s, and ailvises till 
1 p.m., when the lesson ends, and she is free to take her 
eai'ly dinner. At 3 p.m. she is again ready, and now demon- 
strates for about two hours before an audience, usually vary- 
ing from about twenty to fifty or seventy people, cooking 
four or five dishes, and explaining the qualities of the 
different foods, &c. Then the day's work is over, and she 
is at liberty to spend the evening as she likes. When there 
is not an afternoon demonstration there is usually a practice 
or a demonstration class for poor people, and this is the 
most interesting and useful work of all. No teacher takes 
more than two classes a-day, so that some hours of each 
day are at her own disposal. One day, usually Saturday, is 
free in every week, and there are holidays at Mitlsuimner, 
Christmas, and Easter. 

Ladies who possess a pleasant but decided manner, and a 
clear voice, with a facility for explaining their meaning in 
few words, and who are also punctual and business-like, arc 
siure to succeed. 

There are Training Schools of Cooker}' in several towns 
in England and Scotland ; but I would wish particularly to 
mention the one in Colquitt Street, Liveri)ool, where the 
training is very thorough, and where intending teachers are 
uniformly treated with the utmost kindness, and special 
pains are taken to enable them to attain proficiency. The 
training occupies about five montlis, and the course of study 
is by no means difficult. I would say more, but fear to 
trespass on your valuable space. — Yours truly, W. W. 

*B. W.'s' account of the interest and advantage which she 
has iHjrsonally experienced in her work as a Cookery In- 
structor is peculiarly acceptable just now, as we have re- 
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ceived from more than one Training School the information 
that they have vacancies for training, and prefer candidates 
of some education and of superior social position. This is 
quite intelligible. To explain ?ww a thing should be done re- 
quires a fuller vocabulary, and a more accurate under- 
standing and use of words and expressions, than is possible 
to persons of limited education. * R.W.'s ' favourable men- 
tion of tlie Liverpool School is confirmed by the statement 
of the secretary in a private letter, to the effect that they 
still liave a far greater demand for teachers than they can 
supply, and tliat tlie better educated a woman is, the more 
successful, as a rule, she is in this work, and the better the 
position she makes for herself. 

Great good is being done also by those schools which, 
although not Training Schools for teachers, instruct the 
poor, or the elder scholars in National Schools, in this most 
valuable of prescriptions for making happy homes and 
healthy cliildren among the working classes. One Cookery 
School in the West of England, for instance, has taught 
during the eight months of last winter and spring 153 elder 
scholars from seven neighbouring parishes, the girls paying 
Id. each for their lesson. They cook the things themselves, 
the Instructress looking on, and showing them how to do 
so. Some schools come once a- week for two hours, and 
others once a-fortnight. A Lady interested in this school 
writes ; — 

* We find that cooking can be taught practically only 
to about fourteen or sixteen girls at a lesson ; the others 
look on, and next time they cook, and the others look 
on and write down the receipts. The children cast up 
the price of each dish, and calculate exactly what the 
price is. Of course this branch school-work cannot be 
self- supporting, for the children's pence often do not 
cover the cost of the materials they use. But it is true 
charity, and the mothers constantly remark how nicely their 
girls cook now, and clean the utensils properly. The dif- 
ferent schools attend on different days, unless there are not 
above seven or eight girls, in which case we join two schools 
together. Next session the Boman Catholic school have 
asked to join, and they will come by themselves. The Wes- 
leyans attend every week, and in large numbers. One parish 
school comes in a large van every Tuesday. Invalid dishes 
are cooked Tuesday and Friday mornings, and people sub- 
scribe, and give their tickets to those who want. Thirty- 
nine ladies and gentlemen and cooks have gone through a 
course of lessons this session, six of whom have gone in 
for examination, and received first-class certificates from 
the Northern Union School of Cookery, whidi speaks well 
for this school. ' 

FEMALE EMIGRATION. 

Madam,— It is painful to think of the number of intelli- 
gent, active young women willing to work for their mainten- 
ance, but no work for them. I am not speaking of highly- 
educated women, nor of those earnest-minded * Sisters ' 
ready for any loving Christian work in any clime or country, 
but of a superior class of workmg women suited for many 
occupations, who would be thankful to gain their own living 
if they could without hanging upon others' help. Would 
you admit a visionary scheme ? Sisterhoods will go out to 
help the labouring missionary wherever needed for others, 
and might not the class of young women of whom I am 
writing be willing to go out to help themselves and relieve 
their families or friends from helping them ? They might 
not feel equal or suitable for Sisters' work, but not shrmk 
from roughing it to be independent. Could not a steady 
man and wife of middle age, wishing to become settlers, take 
out (assisted) a dozen or half-a-dozen of such young women 
under their charge to West Canada, Africa, goldfields, and 
all parts of the world where men abound, but women are 
required to make shirts, knit socks, cook, and make things 
comfortable in log-huts, where no comforts are now to be 
found but ^ * bacca ? ' lif these young women, all living 
together with their foster-protectors, would set up a large log- 
store for frying, baking, cooking, shirt-making, stocking- 



knitting, or mending, dc, would there not be great custom? 
They might also not only find, but give real help to the 
native women, by employing and teaching them to make 
themselves useful. And amongst settlers and gold-diggers 
there would be ample employment in * doing ' for poor help- 
less men. Parents or friends send out young men to make 
their own way, and (under protection) could not young 
women do so also? They must be enterprising, resolute, 
capable, and well-principled, for neither young men nor 
young women could make their way (as I propose) without 
pluck and steadiness. But I believe many young women 
would be up to the struggle, and if you will admit this 
suggestion I hope some clever heads might make it practi- 
cable for a try. H. 

[We have inserted H.'s suggestion because the plan of 
small bands of young women going out, under proper escort 
and protection, seems more likely to work well than 
isolated cases of emigration, and the idea of a sort of co-ope- 
rative cooking and mending establishment seems also prac- 
ticable ; but we much doubt whether man^ superior working 
woman * resolute, capable, and well-pnncipled,' will be 
found to go ! These are not the sort of women who have 
any difficulty in earning a living at home. They are caught 
up directly, and the distress for employment and remunera- 
tion of which our correspondent speaks is only to be found 
among the incompetent, irresolute, self-indulgent girls, who 
could not cook a dinner or mend a shirt for a man in Eng- 
land, far less in a savage country. — En.] 

ON BEFRIENDING SHOP-GIRLS. 

Madam, — In answer to your inquiry respecting the best 
means of befriending shop-girls, I may mention ^at the 
method we have found most sucoessfid in getting hold of 
young shop-women (you cannot mix the servant-girls with 
them) has been as follows : — We first hired suitable rooms 
— for instance, the front rooms over a dressmaker's shop, 
which can often be hired from 7 to 10 or 11 p.m. on week- 
days, and from 3 to 10 p.m. on Sundays. The larger room 
can be used for classes, and the smaller for writing letters, 
or for a private interview with any girl who wishes especially 
to see you, and cannot conveniently come to your own 
house. 

Wlien the rooms are secured we have cards of invitation 
printed for an evening meeting and tea. We then send a 
paper round to the manager of each shop or workroom, 
requesting leave to send the invitations, and then distribute 
our cards : the manager will give the names of the young 
* ladies ' he employs (you will give offence if you do not use 
this term), and yon fill up the cards accordingly, and either 
send or leave tliem at eadi shop in your district. You must 
never depend upon their letting each other know. 

In London they will come about 9 p.m., or often not till 
9.30. The rooms should be well lighted, and a lady present 
to receive them. There should be games, and illustrated 
papers, &c. on the table, and a little music, if possible ; 
and the girls should be welcomed heartil}', and spoken to in 
a friendly, and not a patronising way. Tea or coffee, with 
biscuits, cake, or bread and butter, should be ready, either when 
they come in or before they leave : if the former time is 
thought best, the games would hardly be needed, as after 
tea a few hymns might be sung, and a short address given, 
and the objects of the Evening Home explained. We open 
ours from 7 to 10.30 on week-days, and from 3 to 10.30 on 
Sundays. Wednesday evenings, a Missionary working- 
party is popular. Thursday, a Bible-class. Tuesday, a 
Prayer-meeting. Monday and Friday are social evenings. 
Sunday there is Bible class at 3, and a free tea at 5 o'clock. 

The girls are cncourageil to call on or write to the lady 
who holds the Bible class, who thus becomes personally 
acquainted with those who choose to do so. They also have 
a French class during the winter, at the house of one of 
the members of our committee. They have become so at- 
tached to their Evening Home that it needs no inducement 
to make tliem come to it. Yours faithfully, L. 
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HIGH-CLASS GIKLS' SCHOOL. 

MBS. C. BICKERSTETH WHEELER, Author of 
* Gleams through the Mists of English Spelling/ 
receives Pupils, who have evexy Home Comfort, a liberal 
Education undertiiie First Masters, and facihties for attending 
the Crystal Palace Lectures at the School of Art, Science, 
and Literature. The house is detached, spacious, and 
delightfully situated. Terms from 100 to ISO Guineas. 
References given and required. Address Suffolk House, 
South Norwood, S.E. 

A LADY, educating Girls with her own, desires additional 
PUPHiS. Senior Oxford Certificates already gained in 
many subjects. Highest references offered and required. 
Terms, 60Z. for one ; lOOl. for two : further reduction ac- 
cording to number. Address * Blackheath,' 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

TNTEMPERANCE.— SELECT PRIVATE HOME, con- 
X ducted by a Lady of long and successful experience in the 
recovery of Ladies tiom habits of Intemperance. References 
exchanged. For further particulars address, first instance, 
Y. N. A., 47 Weymouth Street, W. 

HOME FOR LADY-WORKERS, S.W. District, close to 
Omnibus, and half-an-hour's walk from South Kensing- 
ton and National Training School for Music. 1/. Is. weekly, 
in advance. Address Saxon, Beeching's Library, Upper 
Ba ker Street, N.W. 

CRfiCHE for Children under 5 years of age, and HOME 
for those (Girls only) who are Cripples or Chronic 
Invalids. These are well cared for by an experienced Nurse 
at 39 Portland Street, Leamington. For terms and particu- 
lars apply to the Superintendent as above. The Home is 
in great need of funds to carry on the work. 

THE COTTAGE CONVALESCENT HOME for Women 
and Children, Lymington, Hants. Terms, Is. Qd. per 
week, with Subscriber's Letter. Length of stay, four weeks. 
For particulars write to Mrs. E. Chinnery, Hon. Sec, 
Monmouth House, Lymington. 

CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, NOTTINGHAM. — Wanted 
Gentlewomen to train as NURSES. Apply to Miss 
Morse, Lady-Superintendent. 

AS GOVERNESS. — Required, a re-engagement. Acq. 
English, French, Drawing, and the Rudiments of Latin. 
Address Miss Cooper, W. W. Morrell, Esq., City and 
County Bank, York. 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES at 1/. and 17^. 
per week. Evening Classes for Ladies intending to 
take positions as Book-keepers, Clerks, ^c. Address Miss 
DoDDS, 41 Regent Square, King's Cross. 

TO CANDIDATES FOR WOMEN'S CAMBRIDGE , 

LOCAL. — A Certificated, experienced Teacher, offers , 
separate Bedroom, Board, an Hour's Reading daily for 
Group A, and use of Books of Reference, from January till 

Examination Week inclusive. Fee in advance, 26 guineas : l 

Address Miss Dodd, 41 Regent Square, W.C. Near Gower . 

Street, British Museum, and Henrietta Street. References | 

exchanged. | 

REQUIRED by a Gentlewoman, an Engagement as COM- , 
PANION to an InvaUd or Elderly Lady. She is skilled , 
in Dressmaking, speaks French with good accent, and ' 
would be glad to make herself generally useful. Salary 
from 251. to SOI. Address A. E. V., 42 Somerset Street. 

A LADY wishes very strongly to recommend a North- 
German Lady as GOVERNESS. Thorough Teacher 
in all branches of Literature, History, Ac. Very Musical. 
Can teach French grammatically. Would prefer Pupils 
from 8 to 11. Address Miss Meinertzhaoen, Wimbledon 
Common. 



SOCIETY FOB PROMOTING FEMALE WELFARE. 

Central Office : 
47 Wbtmouth Street, Harley Street. 

A LARGE STOCK of USEFUL GARMENTS, suitable 
for Servants' or Emigrants' Outfits, and Christmas 
Gifts to the Poor, NOW ON SALE at the above address. 
Also Children's Clothing, and Fancy Articles made by 
Ladies of limited means, by the Cripples, and the Blind. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS.— Babies' 
Frocks, Madeira, Scotch, or Muslin Work, beautifully 
made by a Lady, from 12«. 6d. Pinafores of every descrip- 
tion. Crewel Work done. Babies' Head-Flannels Em- 
broidered in Crewels or Silk, from 5^;. 6(/. 

Orders earnestly requested, and quickly executed, by 
AoNES Jones, care of William Collins, Star Inn, Maidstone. 

CREWELS, FILOSELLE, WOOLS, Ac, large or small 
quantities suppUed ; also Choice CRETONNE SPRAYS 
by themselves, or arranged on Satin for Working. Price 
List, 2d. Address Constance Aymer, 10 Helen's Terrace, 
Hunslet. 

LADY DRESSMAKERS.— An excellent opening for Em- 
ployment to a Lady having a knowledge of DRESS- 
MAKING, is offered at Latchford, near Warrington, where 
many Families ^ould be glad of her help in Making and 
Altering Dresses and Children's things, and she would be 
treated with consideration. Good work essential. Address 
Miss H., 42 Somerset Street. 

USEFUL HOUSEMAID WANTED the first week in 
January, in a small Hospital for Children. Wages, 12/., 
and all found. Good character of at least a year necessary'. 
Apply before 1 o'clock at 46 Chcyne Walk, Chelsea. 

A LADY wishes to have the entire CARE of a little BOY, 
under eight preferred, to Educate with lier own. 
Terms moderate. References exchange<l. Address Mrs. G., 
7 Victoria Road, Taniworth, Staffordshire. 

THE EDITOR of the Gazette can recommend a superior 
young Woman as NEEDLEWOMAN or PLAIN 
DRESSMAKER. Terms, 2«. dd. a-day and Dinner. Her 
address is. Miss Hambrook, 11 Warren Road, Croydon. 

LADY HOUSEKEEPER.— No salary required— A Lady 
by birth and education, aged 40, thoroughly domes- 
ticated and experienced in Housekeeping, desires an Engage- 
ment. Address Miss Shillinoford, Bracknell, Berks. 

A LADY, who has already disposed of some of her PARCH- 
MENT CARVINGS through the medium of the Woman's 
Gazette, desires to sell a TABLE in tlie same style. The 
top of the Table is of Plate Glass, covering a rich I'archment 
Carving representing Fruit, Animals, Ax., and ha^nug the 
appearance of Ivory. The Table is mounted in black and 
gold, and is 22 inches in diameter. Price 20 guineas. Ad- 
dress Mrs. G. M. Evans, Bridport, Somerset. 

NAMED SLIDES of LEPRALIA, and other Genera, 
moimted by a Lady at the rate of fw. a dozen, or Ix. 
each for Selected Specimens. Address E. C. 1., Monson 
Nursery, Red Hill, Surrey. 

FURS CLEANED and Made up, FEATHERS CURLED, 
&c. Address Mrs. Roberts, Robin Hood's Chase, 
Nottingham. 

L" blm-CL0raES~B^~Y~D0LLs7 b^utif ul l^cscnt for 
Little Girls under Ten, 1/. Address L.u>ies' Indus- 
trul Society, 11 Lower Porchcstcr Street, Hyde Park. 

HYACINTHS, 3rf. id. and 2s, 9d. i)er dozen. Scilla, Tuhps, 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, mixed, per dozen, Sd. to Is. ; 
fine, 'Ss. Miss Simcox, being anxious to dispose of her 
surplus Bulbs, offers them thus cheaply. Chrysanthemum 
cuttings, Is. and Is, 6d. dozen. 10 Helen's Terrace, Hunslet. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKKK STREET, PORTUAK SQUARE. 
Established for the benefit 0/ nkcessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully receiyed, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-lmen ; Children's Clothes; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Ulummations, Carving, Leather Work, <kc., always on sale. 

REGISTBY FOB GOVBENB88ES, LADY-H0U8KKEEPKES, 

COMPANIONS.-Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Sombbset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Claases, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

Orders requested for Embroidered Ball Dresses for the 
coming Season, also for the Fashionable Greek Costume. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

The Funds of the Society being very low. Subscriptions 
and Donations from 5«. upwards are urgently requested. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING & EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCUTION, AND SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING. 

ri^HE COMiOTTEE of this Institution have much pleasure 
1 in announcing that they have made arrangements witli 
Miss Julie Bracn, a Certificated Teacher of Needlework 
from Rentlingcn, to hold a Scries of Classes in London, 
during Five Weeks, commencing from February 24th, 1879. 
Instruction will be given in the German System of Dress- 
making, Drawing Patterns, Cutting-out Underclothing, Ac. 
The Fee will be One Guinea, paid in advance, for Ten 
Lessons, Two to be taken in e^ch week. 

Arrangements can be made for Classes to be held in largo 
Schools. Ladies wishing to enter their names are requested 
to enclose stamped envelope to the Hon. Sec, 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

AUSTRALIAN SILK -aKO^^^IlS' DEPOT 

and 
AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES' SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

3 CH.VRLE8 Street, Guosvenor Square, W. 

{Removed from No. 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Neill to forward the interests 

of Australian Silk Growers ; to facihtate the sale of the 

Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 

Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undycd, \s. Zd. oz. ; 
Dyed, 1». 6<f. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6^;. to 
10). 6(;. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, Ac. from 3s. 6r/. to 30k. 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from Ss. to 16jj. ; also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Prices 
from 18«. to 32s. each. 

Ebmsn & Robt's Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, Ac 



NATIONAL TRAINING-SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 

Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 

President : His Grace the Duke of West^hnster, K.G. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee : 

The Hon. E. F. Lbybson-Goweb, M.P. 

THE SCHOOL has RE-OPENED for the Winter Session. 
The following Classes are at work at the School : — 

STUDENTS AND COOKS. 

Scullery Cleaning, for 5 Lessons, 10a.m. to 12 noon, 10s. 6<2. 

10 Middle-class Demonstrations and Lectures, 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m., 2(. 2s. 

10 Plain Cookery Demonstrations and Lectures, 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon, 10s. 

10 Middle-class Practice Lessons, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 3/. 3s. 

10 Plain Cookery Practice Lessons, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 2/. 2s. 

The necessary provisions are found in the Practice Kitchens. 

Single Lessons are given in the Practice Kitchens. 

Middle-class (newest Entries, Ac), 10s. 6(2. 

Plain Cookery, 6s. 6d. 

Teachers op Cookery. — Teachers of Cookery can now 
pass through a full Course of 20 Weeks' Training in Cookery 
and Practice in Teaching. The fee is 20i. Teachers of 
Plain Cookery only can now pass through a Course lasting 
10 Weeks. The fee is 8/. 8s. 

Local Classes. — The Lady- Superintendent is authorized 
by the Committee to open Cookery Classes in- -districts 
where she can obtain the use of a suitable room and gas. 
Tickets, 5s. each, for a Course of 10 Lessons in Plain 
Cookery; Single Admission, 6d. and 2d.; and Tickets at 
10s. 6d. each, for a Course of 10 Lessons in Middle-class 
Cookery ; Single Admission, Is. 6d. The School will under- 
take the arrangement of Classes, and supply til the stoves, 
pots, pans, materialB, and bear all other needful outlay, 
taking the risk of loss or profit. 

The Public are admitted to see the School at work every 
afternoon, except Saturday, between 3 and 4 o'clock. 

EDITH CLARKE, Lady Siipt. 

Now Ready, post free for 3^^ each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IN- 

STITUTIONS estabhslied for' the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being published in connexion with 
The Woman^s Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, <Src., Homes, &c. 

Part II. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest. 

Part in. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

The remainder of the Guide will bo ready in due 
course, and will contain Lists of Educational Establish- 
ments, Training Institutions, and other Associations for 
the general welfare of Women. These will be advertised 
in the Gazette as soon as they are ready for publication. 

HANDBOOK OP WOMEN'S WORK. 

Thii^d Edition. Boards, Is. ; by post. Is. 2d. 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 16 pages, 4to. 2d. 

Post-free, in advance, 2s. 6(7. per annimi. 

Vol. I. (1876) crown 4to. 3.<». Cnl ; boards, 2s. 6(/. 
„ n. (1877) „ „ 3.^. 6rf. 

Both, poHt free, 3.^. lOd. 



IIATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Pabtbiooe & Co. 9 Paternoster Row ; and Office, 42 Somerset St. W. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD'S LIST. 



This ihijt in fcap. 8vo. largo typo. 

THE EARNEST CHURCHMAN. 

An Entirely New Work. Bj Uie Bt. Ber. Bishop Oxxvukh. 
Cloth elegant, 28. 6d. ; roan, 4s. 6d. ; morooco, 7a. 



This day, in small crown 8vo. oloth extra, 3». 6d. 

HALF-HOURS WITH OUR GIRLS, xst Series. 
Being 26 Beadings for Sundays. By Ladt Baker (Amy Marryat), 
Author of ' Friendly Words for Our Girls.' 



This day, square fcap. 8vo. limp oloth, 28. 6d, 

THE OLD, OLD STORY, and other Verses. 
Being a complete Edition of the Author's Poems. 
And containing many New Ones noTor before pnUished. 



This day, in crown 4to. cloth, clear typo for the Piano, price 28. 6d. 

HEART TO HEART. With Author's Music. 
By the Author of 'The Old, Old Story.' 
An Edition without Music, 55th Thous. fcap. cloth, 1«. 



Just published, in square fcap. 8to. 28. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER, 

For Mothers' Meetings. By Mrs. GtoODWiir Hatchard, 
Author of 'Mothers of Scriptnro/ kc. 



Just published, in crown 8vo. with Frontispiece^ d^, 

WHAT THE SWALLOWS TOLD ME. 
A Cornish Story. By Miss L. P. Mohuit-Habris. 



Just publi:>hod, in square fc.ip. 8vo. 3'. 6(1. 

QUEEN ELFRIDA OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
By Julia S. Williams. 



Just publ'iBhoil, iu crown 8vo. with Froutij»;)ieco, G-: 

CLAUDIUS. A Tale. 
By Mrs. B. KNiGHT-CArsTOif . 



FOUR BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 



1. THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 

27th Thousand. By G. Wasuikgton Moow, F.B.S.L. 
PocKXT Edition, 2imo. 28. 6d. ; leather, 3k. to 2l9. 
DRAwiiro.BooM Edition, with 13 Copyright Photographs, 
Small crown 870. lOs, 6d. ; leather, 138. 6d. to 42^. 

2. THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

55th Thousand. Edited by M. F. P. Dunbar. 

Pocket Edition, 2imo. 2a. and 29. 6d. ; leather, 3<. to 2ls. 

„ „ with 13 Photos, 6j«. ; leather, 7i>. dd. to 42". 

Drawino-Boom Edition, with U Copyright Photographus, 
Small crown 8vo. IOk. 6d. ; leather, ISs. 6d. to ilf. 

3. THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

5th Thousand. By the Countess op Portsmouth. 
Pocket Edition, 24mo. 25. and 29. 64. ; leather, :i«. to 2lf>. 
Drawino-Booh Edition, with 13 Copyright I'Uotojp^phsi, 
Small crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. ; Icathor, ISsJ. 6d. to ll\ 

4. THE COMIC BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Edited by W. F. March-Phi LLirs. 

Jnat published 21mo. 2i. and 2... Gd, ; kathijr, 3 . to 21. . 



By E. M. C. 



LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 1st Series. 

2nd Edition, with 12 Floral Designs, 2s. 6d. post free. 



Mantelpiece 
Chair Back 
Chair 
Banner ... 
Tea^doth 



(Arototis). 

Daffodil). 

Clematis). 

Dahlia). 
Teach). 



; Hotting Book (Nemophila). 



TeaCoeoy ... (Oherrr). 

Apron (Cistns). 

Cui^on ... (Morning Olory 
Chair Back ... (Cornflower 
Curtain, Double (Boses). 



LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 2nd Series. 
Just published, with 12 Floral Designs, 2s. 6d. poet free. 

Panel 



Tennis Costume (Flax). 
Coat ... (Tobaooo Flower). 

Parasol (Myrtle). 

Table Cloth ... (Cowslip). 
Border ... (Pomegranates). 
Erening Dress... (Poppies). 



... (Hops and Daisies ). 
Chair ... (Crown Imjperial ). 
Tennis Apron (Yioleti). 

Pocket (Violets). 

Toilet Cover ... (C]rclamen). 
Panel (Liliee). 



ALSO BT THE SAME AUTHOR, 



Square 18mo. cloth, Is. 6d.; paper, Is. each. 



80 Pattams. 
48 Patterns. 
48 Patterns. 
42 Patterns. 



KNITTING. Part 1. 19th Thousand. 

KNITTING. Part 2. 12th Thousand. 

KNITTING. Part 3. 8th Thousand. 

KNITTING. Part 4. 9th Thousand. 

The 4 Knittings in One Vol. cloth gtlt, 4«. 6d. 

CROCHET. Part 1. 11th Thousand. 

CROCHET. Part 2. 8th Thousand. 

CROCHET. Part 3. 2nd Thousand. 

CROCHET. Part 4. 2nd Thousand. 

The 4 CrocheU in One Vol. chth gilt, 4«. 6d. 

WORK. Part 1. 2nd Thoumnd. 

WORK. Part 2. 2nd Thousand. 

NETTING. 2nd Thousand. 

Also for Schools, square 18mo. sowed, 6d. each. 

TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. 

THE KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 



38 Patterns. 
44 Patterns. 
21 Patterns. 
42 Pattenu. 



8i Patterns. 
45 Patterns. 
36 Patterns. 



N.B.—The ahova Thirtefii Scrieif, in handi^mc Bon, price 15s. 



By Author of ' PEEP OF DAY,' &c. 

With 320 Illnstrations and Six Maps. 



1. THE PEEP OF DAY. With Questions. 

18mo. cloth, 2i. ; roxbui-gh, 2». 6d. School Edition, Is. 2d. 

2. STREAKS OF LIGHT. With Questions. 

18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3it. School Edition , U. dd. 

3. LINE UPON LINE. With Questions. 

Part I. Cloth, 2n. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3s. School Edition, Is. 4d. 
Part II. Cloth, 2«. 6d. ; roxburgh, 'is. School Edition^ 1«. 1^. 

4. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 

18mo. 2(1. 6d. ; roxburgh, 39. School Edition, In. 6(1. 

5. APOSTLES PREACHING. 

Cloth, 2k. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3s. School Edition, If. id. 

6. LINES LEFT OUT. With Questions. 

18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3«. School Edition, K 6d. 

7. KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 

18uio. cloth, 3rt. ; roxburgh, Ss. 6d. School Edition, Is. 6d. 

8. CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 

18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3.i. School Edition, Is. 6d. 

9. MORE ABOUT JESUS. With Questions. 

18mo. cloth, 2s. 6<I. ; roxburgh, 3s. School Edition, Ix. id. 

10. *THE PEEP OF DAY SERIES.* In Box. 

The above 10 Vols. Best edition. Itoxburgh, 31s. dd. 
Sc/iool Edition. 10 Volts. Lcatherott<^ 2l3. 



Odv a Million and a Half coju'w of this AuUior's Worhi hare Utn tohJU 



HATCHABDS, PUBLISHEBS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



Printed bj Jour SxRAiraxwATi, Ca«tle Street, Leiooster Square, and Published bj Hatchaxds, 187 PicoadiUj, London. 




FLORENCE 
GHTINGME, 



OR, 

llefas abflut Morh. 



MARY 
80MERVILLE. 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

Fob the conTenienoe of Snbscriberg we give below a Form 
•f Order for a Yearly Sabficiiption to the * Gazette.* 

Back numbers (from Deoembcr, 1875) supplied at the same 
rate— vis. S^d. each number, post free. 

FOBM OF OBDEB. 

lUasf forward * Thb Woxax's Qazettb ' to 



Address 



f \ 



29. 6d, endoaedfor twdve tmrnbers, from 

Address— Uessrs. Hatohabd, 187 Piocadilly, W. ; or, Sub- 
Editob (Hxbb Phillips), 42 Somerset Street, PortiHAn 
Bgoare, W. 

AU VosiH^mce Orders payaUe to M, E, FhUUps, 227 
Oxford Street: or to Messrs, Hatchard^ Post Office, Picca- 
dmy Circus. Stamps can onfy be received at the rate of 
IS to the shSlimg, on account of loss in exchange. 

AU Advertisements wiU he inserted at the rate ofls.Qd. 
for 30 words, and 6d,for every additional 8 words. Trade 
Advertisements and Institutions will he charged according 
to space, Tennsfor a series by arrangement. 

AU should be forwarded, prqoaidp t<\ th^ Sub-Editor, at 
the O^, 42 Somerset Str^tyArimaniljfUirs, W,, d^ore . 
the ^nd day of the morUh at latest, 

Contribations for the * Gazette,* and other communica- 
tions, should be addressed to the Editor at the same ^ 
address. 

■ ■ 

Back Numhbbs of the ' Gazette' for 1876 and 1877, fbr 
gratuitous distribution, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individuals, on application to the 
Sub-Editor, and payment of carriage. 

MISS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges 1^. each from 
Mrs. Batkes and Miss Donne, towards her HOLIDAY 
FUND. She is very anxious to make up a LOAN FUND 
for GOVERNESSES just going to a Situation. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN in connec- 
tion with the Woman's Gazette, Terms : •Correspon- 
dence and Registration Fee, Is. On an Engagement lieing 
concluded, a Fee of bs, will be charged to each party. For 
Domestic Servants, an Engagement Fee of 2s. 6d. will be 
charged to the Employers. Office hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. 
Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

It is specially requested that Ladies who have entered 
their Names upon the Registry will communicate any 
change of address, or acceptance of an engagement ; also 
that those who write to make inquiries will enclose a 
stamped envelope, 

NOTICE. — A large number of the applications addressed 
to this Agency being for Domestic Servants of good oharactor, 
and the demand, e8i)ecially for Country Situations, greatly 
exceeding the supply, the Secretary believes it would be of 
{Teat service to tiie readers of the Gazette if Correspondents 
>ould supply the Addresses of respectable Agencies in 
Country Towns, of whose dealings they have had practical 
experience, and whose recommendations can be thoroughly 
trusted. This list would be kept at the Office, and a copy 
supplied to inquirers upon receipt of 3d in stamps. Lon- 
don servants are seldom willing to take service in the 
iy>untry, and thus Ladies applying to London Registries are 
often disappointed. Ladies having good servants to recom- 
mend are likely to bear of situations by sending particulars 
to this Office. / 



IjlOR particulars of the following, who require Situations, 
apply to Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Si, Portman Sq., W. : 

Several very good Nursery Governesses and Lady Helps. 

Miss S. — Yeiy superior English Governess. 

S. T. — A thorou^y experienced Lady-Housekeeper, as 
Matron in a Boys* School or Institution. Salary not 
less than 40^. 

A. H. — ^Lady Housekeeper, or Companion to an Invalid. 

Madlle. G. — Experienced Teacher, desires to ^ve Daily 
Lessons in French, or underts^es Translations. 

Answebs to the following Advertisements should be ad- 
dressed * Care of the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 
Somerset Street, London, W.' 

N.B. — Particulars of the Situations can be sent to those 
persons ONLY who endose a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, and who supply such particulars of themselves and of 
their qualifications as enable the Advertiser to judge of their 
Boitability for the duties re quired of them. The same holds 
good for persons recommending others for appointments. 

1. L. M. H. — A Lady wishes to recommend as Cook (with 
Kitchenmaid under her) a very strong and capable 
Seo^ . Servant, who has been second under a Cook- 
lloitelteeper,. and can have an excellent cliaracter of 2 

* ' yeah. ^ Wages 40/. Also, 

2. A nice-looking, well-mannered Village Girl, of su- 
perior parentage, aged 18, who has been Pupil Teacher 
in a National School, as Attendant on young Children 

t under a. superior Nurse or Governess, and who can 
; jteaolti phildren under 8. Wages 142. Also, 

8. A strong, willing Girl of 14, who has been well- 
brought up, to learn Eitchen-work in a Gtentleman^s 
Family, or under a good General Servant. -Wages 5/. 
In or near Sussex. 

4. L. B.— A Tradesman's Daughter, of nice manners and 
. appearance, and fairly educated, wishes to be Junior 

Teacher, or Assistant Mistress, in a School. 

5. E. A. S. G.— Kitchenmaid, aged 16^, with a year's 
character, to be under a thoroughly good Cook in a 
Gentleman's Family. 

6. G. J. N. — Kitchenmaid, with two years' character, wants 
a Situation in London where a Scullery-maid is kept. 



SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING FEMALE WELFARE. 

Cektral Office : 
47 Weymouth Street, Haiilet Stbxet. 

EXCELLENT WARM SUITS FOR BOYS, and Useful 
Clothing of all kinds, suitable for Servants' or Emi- 
grants' Outfits, or for Gifts to the Poor, always ON SALE 
at the above address. Orders for Plain and Fine Work 
thankfully received by the Secretary, Miss Hutchinson. • 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— A PRIVATE BOARDING- 
HOUSE with every Comfort. Terms moderate. For 
particulars apply to Miss E. G. Chaldecott, 1 Wellington 
Terrace, Weston-super-Mare. 

A LADY, desiring a HOME in or near London, offers to 
giveThree or Four Hours' Daily INSTRUCTION to 
CHILDBEN^ in exchange for her Board. She has a Pet 
Dog she wishes to keep with her. Address AUss L. U., 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

ILFRACOliBE ^TO BE LET, Furnished, immediately, 
a veiy Comfortable Seven-zoomed HOUSE, with Base- 
mest. Moderate Tenusa Good Sea View.. Address Mxs. 
L. M. £., 42 Somerset Street, 
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VILLAGE NURSES.— HOW ARE WE TO 

GET THEM1 



Much is heard on all sides, both in town and 
country, of the great need which exists for Nurses. 
Somebody is always ill, and, judging by the pro- 
portion of medical men to the population, and the 
difficulty felt by most households in meeting the 
demands of serious illness, one would naturally 
expect that the calling of 'Going out "^Nursing ' 
would be foUowed, not by one woman here and 
there, but by hundreds. But this is not the case. 
One reason has hitherto been the difficulty expe- 
rienced of obtaining training in Hospitals; but this is 
being rapidly removed. Every year more of these 
valuable institutions are realising their responsi- 
bility as Nursing as well as Medical Schools, and we 
may hope that in time it will be as usual for a young 
woman to * walk the hospitals ' in order to become a 
nurse, as it is for her brother to do so to becopie a 
doctor. This obstacle is therefore disappearing, 
and the reign of that short-sighted policy which 
prevailed in hospitals, and in consequence of which 
they trained only sufficient nurses for their own 
wards, regardless of the claims of the public out- 
side, is over. 

But other obstacles remain, and to discover the 
need of nurses in a district is by no means 
synonymous with supplying it For instance, what 
accommodation is there for an extra person, much 
less a nurse, in an ordinary cottage t However 
seriously ill one of its members may be, he or she 
must be crowded in upon by night when the 
children come home from school or the men from 
their day's work ; and even if the invalid has a bed 
to himself, and if the nurse has tended him during 
the day, what is to be done at night 1 Clearly a 
Cottage Hospital within reach, to which sufferers 
can be moved for a week or month of illness, is the 
only effectual resource for these cases ; and such. 



however small, should be established in eveiy town 
of over 3000 people, and in all districts, if not too 
scattered, wherever the same number of people live, 
within an area of, say, five miles. They need not 
be ambitious institutions ; in fact, a spare cottage, 
the house of the village nurse, would almost suffice. 
If she had a girl to do the rough work and go 
errands, &c., she might also train a second nurse, 
whose duty it would be to go out by the day or 
night, and to nurse cases which did not require 
removal. But even this might not suit every 
neighbourhood, and some are in such urgent need 
of nurses that any plan that can be devised at a 
moment's notice is better than nothing. The 
following letter suggests a scheme which is some- 
thing between these rough-and-ready expedients 
and the organization of a regular institution ; and 
we shall welcome any communications upon a 
subject so important in its bearings both upon the 
nursing of the sick and the employment of women, 
while to pass on to the writer the names and 
addresses of any candidate for the post of Village 
Nurse, whether gentle or simple, will be a still 
more acceptable duty : — 

'A demand for nurses seems to exist everywhere. 
Rich people who can telegraph to London do not always 
get wnat they want, whue poor people are reduced to 
the chance help of a neighbour, and sometimes hare to 
do without e\-en that. How many deaths might he 
averted hy more care and better nursing, only medical 
men. who know what good nursing can effect, can tell. 
Will those of your reiulers who have any experience in 
the matter of Village Nurses advise me upon the follow- 
ing plan P — Some localities have started ]> urses' Institu- 
tions, with a Home, a paid superintendent, and a staff of 
from six to twelve nurses, who are employed over a 
large area. But the establishment of such institutions 
requires large funds and involves a rather complicated 
oiganixation, while it also seems an objection tnat the 
nurses themselves appear to he *^ farmed out,'' and do not 
take the fees they earn— a plan which I think might he 
improved upon. 
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' Would it be impossible for a few ladies and gentle- 
men interested in tbe nursing of a district to form them- 
selves into a " Nursing Fund Committee " or " Couijcil/' 
which would make some such arrangement as the fol- 
lowing with two or three trained nurses, who need not 
perhaps all be of the same social poahion P The (Council 
woidd imdertake to provide each nurse with a comfort- 
able lodging and attendance free in the intervals of her 
engagements, leann^ her to draw her own fees on condi- 
tion — and this is an miportant stipulation — that she n^ivr 
refuses to go to any person who may send for her, except 
with the consent of one of the Council : the former part 
of the stipidation being to guard against her declining 
an application from a poor person on the chance of 
getting a more comfortaole berth in a rich household ; 
and the latter to protect the nurse, should she really 
need rest, or should the case be in any way undesirable 
for her to attend. Her regular fee should be fixed 
at either 15^. or 20^. per week, and the principal 
duty of the Council woula be to administer the Nursing 
Fimd — a fund which should grant assistance towards the 
nurse*s fee, or even remit it entirely, and make a grant 
for the nurse's board in the case of the very poor. The 
middle class, and even smaller tradespeople, could afford 
this whole sum weekly as a temporary measure in cases 
of sickness, and if they could not they miffht also apply 
to the Fund and obtain a reduction, shouul their clabn 
be allowed. The^ nurse would board hersehf, and it 
would be for her interest to be always employed. She 
might also do a ereat deal of nursing from the Home 
when not engaged at a private case, as the district nurses 
do in Liverpool and London, making poultices, bandaging, 
dressing wounds, &c., and only goinff out altogether to 
ui^nt cases or to a distance. It would be for her interest 
that the patients should like her, or she would not be 
employed ; and she would make charges according to 
rule for these visits, something in the waj that a medical 
man who is not a physician sends in his bill. Benevo- 
lent persons might also send her to cases, for attendance 
on which they would pay her. 

' It seems possible that this comparatively simple plan 
would obviate many of the difficulties met livith in the 
management of an institution. The nurse would be 
dependent for success upon satisfyiiup the medical men 
under whom she nurses, and upon m^ng herself accept- 
able to her patients ; and it seems probame that a higher 
type of nurse and woman woidd be got in this way. tnan 
by making her a paid senant of an institution, while I 
fancy the expense would be much less. The nurse would 
appreciate the comfort and independence of her lodging, 
even if it were but a single room, upon which she might 
turn the key when she goes out nursing, and either taking 
it with her or leaving it with the cuttodey or house- 
keeper in diaige of the bdging, feel that she had a little 
home of her own to return to. The Council should 
have the right of giving the nurse a week's notice to 
quit at any time when circumstances should render a 
change desirable; and a small house, i^-ith a few rooms for 
nurses' lodgings, one as a common sitting-room and for 
transacting business, with a respectable married couple to 
take charge of it, would be all that would be required at 
first starting. The latter might be willing to undertake 
the charge of the house, and to wait on and cook for the 
nurses, for the sake of living rent free, and for a fee of 
threepence per day per he^l from each nurse when at 
home. Wbether this sum for attendance be paki by the 
Council or not, the nurse shoidd pay it herself, as it 
places her on a more comfortable footing with the house- 
keeper. This is but a crude idea, andlmay have over- 



looked some difficulties which may make it quite 
unworkable, but I should be very glad to hear from any 
nurse who would accept such an engagement, or from 
any one wilHi^ to give an opinion on the subject. The 
best form of Nunes' Institutions Is a ratner vexed 
question, and my sucrgestion may be of use in eliciting 
better ones from others, even should it be found in 
itself to be worthless.' 



MY GREATEST FRIEND. 

Br Hra. Frank Snoftd, Author of ' Claro Pejoe's Duuy/ 
' Aa Life Itself,' &c. 

Chaitee VIII. 

LADY J AXE SEES MORE THAN I. 

Two years had come and gone ! Two ycai-s of calm 
and peaceful yet habitually busy life, which were 
perhaps among the happiest I ever spent. Jemima 
and I were living much the same life as heretofore, 
and tho Todlands and Heath Villa were much €is 
usual. 

My greatest friend and I were gi'oatcr friends than 
ever, for she had grown more tolerant to my weaknesses 
of late, and would often throw with tlic stones of 
censure a loaf of praise. Nellie Hayward had been 
with us for some time, and had evinced a strong- 
minded desire to follow Miss Todd's most strong- 
minded views, in a way that caused tenx>r to her 
parents and much distress of mind to me ; but neither 
they nor I could say much, for the Colonel had found 
a comfortable berth, thanks to Jemima's influence, and 
her unceasing kindness to me and my family made it 
almost impossible for mc to oppose her. Once only 
did tho Colonel peremptorily intori)Osc parental 
authority, backed up by an equally determined letter 
from- Cecilia, and that was when Nellie chose the 
medical profession for her career. Compelled to give 
in, she and Miss Todd shrugged their shoulders, 
secretly agreeing to cariy their point sooner or later, 
and proposed hospital nursing, wliich was almost as 
decidedly negatived. ' Cookeiy Instructor ' produced a 
paper war of some two montlis' duration, and all 
suggestions which involved a suspicion of trade were 
objected to. 

Still, as it was absolutely imperative Nellie should do 
something, she was at last aUoweil to go up for the 
Women's Cambridge, mth a view to obtaining teaching. 
She partly earned her fees, in the sliapo of a salary 
from Miss Todd, to whom for a time she acted as com- 
panion, and pai*t I gave her ; for Maria, having relieved 
mc of the cost of educating one of the younger girls, I 
was willing to help Nellie. In due course she passed 
well, and obtained a situation ; but I can sec very- 
clearly she regards it as only the means to an end. 

And Blanche? Blanche succeetled famously; she 
Icamt the colouring quickly, and her painstaking 
nature made up for anything which might bo wanting 
in actual talont. At the end of three montlis she was 
able to execute the less important orders, and befoit; 
the first year was out had repaid the loan and interest 
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She BtiJl stayed with Mrs. Fasten, coming to us for 
her holidays, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy her life. 
But the timid, sensitive, gentle Blanche Hayward, left 
U9 that day at Bath Station. Sweet, winsome, warm- 
hearted, she will always he, hut a year*s thinking and 
acting for herself ti-ansformed my niece into a self- 
reliant, business-like girl, who made me feel as if I 
ouofht to look up to her, instead of she to me. Yet 
she did look up to nie, and I think ]*egardod my house 
as more her home than herpai-ents*. Two or three 
times in the course of those two years we had, as 
Jemima expressed it, ' a little bother with her.* Yet, 
after all, the bother was about her, not with her. 
Once Augustus Craven had seen her in Kensington 
Gardens with Mrs. Fasten, had spoken, written, written 
again — and succeeded in making Jemima very anxious 
if ho did nothing else; and once MnC Faston had 
hinted a curate was unnecessarily attentive, and 
Jemima and I planned an unexpected visit to town to 
find out the truth. Jemima's lectures upon the folly, 
nay, wickedness, of marnring upon nothing, were quite 
equal to her lectures upon marrying for money ; bat I 
do not believe they were needed, or that Blanche ever 
gave Mr. Mildmay a second thought. 

*1 used to fancy it must be nice to be married, 
auntie,' she said to me, ' but my life is so fuUy occu- 
pied now, and my heart so entirely in my profession, 
that 1 regard matrimony as a thing which atoff occur, 
not as a thing which mugt, 1 believe half the girls 
marry for want of something to do.' And the longer I 
live in the world, and the more 1 know of it, the more 
I feel sure she was right. 

She had been, as I observed, about two years with 
^Irs. Faston, when one morning a letter from her 
startled me considerably. Mrs. Faston's restless 
nature had been quiet long enough ; she was not so 
young as she had been, and the cdouring tried her 
eyesight seriously, so that when a suooession of letters 
from two of her nephews, settled in New Zealand, 
begged her again and again to make her home for the rest 
of her life with them, the temptation of * fresh scenes 
and pastures new ' proved too strong to be resisted, and 
she announced her intention of selling the goodwill of 
her business and trying the experiment of colonial life. 

* I think she is very venturesome and rather foolish,' 
wrote Blanche ; * but her mind is quite made up, there- 
fore, finding she is determined, I am most anxious to 
take the connexion. Will you and Miss Todd lend me 
seventy pounds for three years, at any rate of interest 
you like to fix ? Of course I can give no security, 
but 1 feel sure 1 am quite capable of carrying on the 
business and making it pay, if you will only trust me.' 

And after some little consultation we did so. 

The next three months passed like a dream. Mrs. 
Faston having concluded her arrangements was 
anxious to be off, and spoke of the long voyage and 
the new life with all the glee and excitement of a 
young girl talking of her first ball. She could see 
nothing smous in the undertaking ; on the contrary, 
the mere fact of its being *• such an entire change ' was, 
in itself, a guarantee of success. But the question 



arose, ' What was to be done with Blanche ? ' She 
could not, of course, live in London by herself, and it 
was difficult to find the exact home for her. Mrs. 
Fatten suggested, that as the orders were chiefly con- 
ducted through the post, it was not of vital importance 
whether she made her home in town or country, pro- 
vided of course she was within a reasonable distance 
from London ; but Blanche did not soem to acquiesce 
veiy willingly in the pix)i)oeition that she should rejoin 
her family circle. * They would be always throwing 
difficulties in the way,' she explained. 

And then 1 put a queiy, which had been trembling 
on my lips from the first : ' Will you live with me, 
Blanche, or is Bath too far away ? ' 

'Oh, auntie, it is just what I should like!' she 
exclaimed, so earnestly that there was no doubting her 
pleasure at the idea. 

That being settled, we soon arranged it. She 
insisted, despite all my arguments, upon paying me a 
moderate sum, declaring she should feel far more inde- 
pendent, and ^hat it was best for both; and at 
J^nima's instance I reluctantly agreed, pained as 1 
felt at first at the proposal. As a concession to myself, 
however, I quired neither pains nor expense in fitting 
up a most attractive little studio for her, and for a full 
fortnight the servants and I were as busy as bees. 1 
never felt happier than the day I welcomed the dear 
giri hofMy and installed her formally in her two rooms. 
Her delight at everything, her gratitude, her high 
spirits, repaid me a thousandfold for all. 

For a whole week we were lazily happy, and then 
Blanche shook her head over the accumulated orders, 
and qettled down to hard work. It was hard work, too ; 
very hard work, sometimes. I soon saw that. the little 
income Blanche managed to earn was won by no 
dilettante child's-play. There was a harassing uncer- 
tainty about it, too. Ferhaps for a fortnight to- 
gether scarcely any orders would arrive worth speaking 
of, and then several large ones all at once, until it 
was killing work to get them executed to time. 

Up at six o'clock to catch the morning light, hardly 
Me to snatch a moment for breakfast and luncheon, 
poor Blanche would come down in the evening pale, 
jaded, and with eyes and head aching from the con- 
tinuous strain upon their powers. She never gave in, 
rarely complained; and although at first 1 tried to 
dissiuule her from doing too much, I soon found that, 
despite all 1 could say, she worked steadily on : so that 
in time I grew accustomed to it, and regiuxled it all as 
a matter of course, just as I grew accustomed to the 
half-hour's constitutional she took every day as a 
matter of duty. 

She came running in one day from one of these 
duty-walks, with a face so bright and laughing that I 
wondered what could possibly have happened. 

'Auntie, I've some news for you!' she exclaimed 
the instant she opened the door. ' Miss Todd is going 
to have a dinncr-^iarty the end of next week ! ' 

' Well, 1 don't see much news in that,* I said, 
quietly ; and considering Miss Todd ver}- frequently 
gave dinner-parties, I think I had reason to say so. 
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* We're going, you know ! ' exclaimed Blanche. 

' Oh, are we ? ' said I, laughing. ' You've accepted 
the inyitation before it's sent, then ? ' 

' It's on its way,' replied my niece. ' I met Miss 
Todd, and she told me.' And thereupon Blanche 
pirouetted round upon one foot ; and regarding herself 
somewhat complacently in the mantel - glass, re- 
marked, 'What a colour I have! It's walking fast, I 
suppose.' 

'I wonder if there's time to make up my black 
velvet ? ' I said, thoughtfully. ' I really have worn that 
olive silk so often.' 

'You'd better see about it at once,' observed Blanche, 
' for Miss Mason's very busy.' 

' How do you know ? ' . 

' Oh, I called there as I came along.' 

* What for ? ' I inquii'ed, in surprise. 

' Why, a new dross, of course I Why shouldn't I 
have one as well as you ? I'm not going in any of 
those dowdv old gowns upstairs ! Not a bit of it. Miss 
Mcllish!' ^ 

And giving me a vigorous hug, my niece pirouetted 
round again, and danced off upstairs, returning in a 
few moments divested of her walking attire, and as full 
of fun as a kitten. 

' I never saw you so pleased about going out before,' 
I exclaimed, in some surprise. 

' Oh ! anything for a change ! as Mrs. Paston used 
to say. I've been working very hard lately, and that 
makes a little play all the more welcome.' 

'Who is asked — do you know ?' I inquired. 

' Oh, the Archdeacon and his wife, and the Vemons, 
and Major and Mi's. Everard, and Mr. Browning and 
his son are coming, and ourselves. I don't know any 
others.' 

' ^Ir. Browning and his son ! ' 

' Yes, they're coming to Bath for a week or so ; 
that's why she's giving the dinner. Mr. Browning is 
one of Jimmy's specials, you know.' 

' I sliall certainly have my black velvet made up,' I 
remarked. 

It seemed as though every one was determined 
to have neyf dresses for that particular dinner, for I was 
fairly sti*uck dumb with amazement to find Jemima's 
shabby black grenadine (which had done duty for quite 
three winters) replaced by a really handsome black silk, 
lavishly trimmed with old lace. With scarlet camellias 
in her dress and hair, I did not wonder at people call- 
ing her a handsome woman. In fact, so astonished 
was I, that I could scarcely give commonsense replies 
to Mr. Browning's flow of small talk, and could not 
refrain from continually watching Mins Todd all 
dinner-time. 

Jemima was an admirable hostess. Her dinners, 
both as regarded the arrangement of guests and m^nu^ 
were always faultless, and in her own house she 
dropped much of the brusquerie and ultra candour 
wliich so often made her more truthful than ladylike. 
Quaint, original, amusing, she could not help being ; 
but at the head of her own table she was simply a 
well-bred gentlewoman, whose remarks, if a tnfle 



saucy, were by no means such as could offend the most 
fastidious of her guests — not even the sensitive ears of 
the Archdeacon, or the still more particular Lady 
Jane. 

'How well Miss Todd looks to-night I' remarked 
Mr. Browning, at last, finding, I suppose, that my 
" eyes continually wandered in the direction of our 
hostess, and thinking her, therefore, the most likely 
topic upon which to start a conversation not so entirely 
one-sided as it had been hitherto. ' I have not seen 
her look so well for years ! ' 

It was a positive relief to be able to speak my 
thoughts ; and I answered promptly, ' Isn't it wonder- 
ful I I had no idea she had such taste ! ' 

' I should say no one had better,' replied Mr. 
Browning, decisively. I looked at him, half doubting 
whether he was in jest or earnest, and then said, depre- 
catingly,— 

' But, Mr. Browning, surely you cannot admire Miss 
Todd's usual stvle?' 

'Yes I do,' he answered, heartily. 'In fact, I 
admire anything Miss Todd does.' 

'Nonsense! You can't have seen the way she 
dresses ? ' 

^ Oh, yes I have,' he said, laughing ; ' and I know 
the reason of her dressing so, too, which is more than 
you do, probably. Has she taken to her pony-chaise 
yet ? ' he added. 

' Pony-chaise! I didn't know she thought of keeping 
one.' 

' No ? I thought you and Miss Todd were sudi 
bosom friends that she told you everjrthing. Well, if 
/ tell you, will you promise faithfully to tell no one 
else?' 

Promise ! I would have promised anything, for my 
curiosity was fairly aroused ; but Jemima rose at the 
moment, and I was compelled to have patience until 
the gentlemen joined us. 

Mr. Browning came at once to the seat I had 
managed to keep vacant. 

'Please begin!' I implored, without farther pre- 
liminary. 

'Well, I will begin,' said Mr. Browning, 'for, 
although Miss Todd would cut me dead if she thought 
I was telling you, I do think so few noble things are 
done in the world, that when they are, it's a mistake to 
hush them up like a crime. There's no reason what- 
ever for holding my peace any longer. Have you ever 
heard of a Mr. Jabcz Thompson ? ' 

' The old clergjrman who died a few weeks ago ? ' 
' That's the man ! He used to keep a school ; and 
then his health* failed : he had a paralytic stroke, or 
something which crippled him, so he sold the school 
and retired upon the little bit of money he'd scraped 
together. It wasn't much, but it was enough to keep 
him, and of course he wanted the best interest he could 
get. He was notliing of a business man — clerg3nn6& 
8eld(»n are — and, as you know. Miss Todd is a great 
authority about here, so he used to consult her ; and it 
ended in his leaving it almost entirely to her to do the 
best she could with me on his account.' Mr. Browning 
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laughed a little as he uncrosBed his legs and re- 
sumed, in a somewhat lower voice, — *Well, Miss 
Mellish, Miss Todd was younger then than she is now, 
and she had a very decided turn for — I won't say 
speculation,' ladies never speculate of course — but for 
dabbling in things much better left alone. Just then 
she was crazy about a new Chemical Company, which 
was going to do wonders, and pay I don't know what. 
Miss Todd, no doubt, is a clever chemist, and she was 
certain, positively certain, it must answer. I looked at 
it from a business, not a scientific point of view, and 
was equally certain no Company would succeed ¥dth 
such a set of Directors as they had on the Board. 
But,' he continued, shrugging his shoulders, 'I 
needn*t tell you who got the worst of the argument. 
Miss Todd may ask advice, but it*s very seldom she 
follows it. Her mind was made up. i^e bought a 
lot of the shares herself, and advised Mr. Thompson to 
do the same.' 

^ And then they all went to nothing ! ' I exclaimed 
breathleady. 

* Well, no, not at fii-st,' said Mr. Browning, smiling. 
' For a time they paid dividends, and the shares went 
up, and all was cottleur de rose ; but the Company 
was mismanaged from the first, and mismanaged worse 
as time went on ; and at last there came a bad year 
and no dividends, and then — ^e shares tumbled head- 
over-heels, down to almost nothing. I wrote to Miss 
Todd, and she came up to my office in a terrible way. 
It was a very heavy loss for her, but for old Thomp- 
son it was absolute rain : it was that which worried her 
far more than her own loss. However, she managed 
it. She persuaded old Thompson he ought to sell, and 
he left her to do as she chose with the shares. And 
what do you think she did?' asked Mr. Browning, 
tiiumphantly, as he looked straight at me through his 
gold-rimmed glasses. 

* I've no idea,' I faltered. ' Something generous.' 
'Generous I it was heroic. She took all the old 

man's shares at the original price ! Of course we had to 
fineeu a little to throw dust in his eyes, but between 
us I don*t think he ever had the slightest suspicton 
that they were not sold in the oi^inary way of business. 
Then she put him in for a really sound investment, and 
came back to Bath five thousand pounds poorer than 
she left it. She wouldn't curtail a single charity, nor 
stint a single hospitality, but she sold her horses (and 
no one knows what that cost her but herself), put down 
her pony-carriage, and adopted that style of dress 
which, as you observed, was i\ot becoming. She swore 
me to secrecy, lest the story should ever reach old 
Thompson's ears; but he's dead and gone now, so 
there's no reason for silence. As things hUve turned 
out Miss Todd has not lost in the long run. The 
shareholders gi*ew furious after a time, turned out the 
old Directors, and got some good men on the Board, 
and now the thing is paying well — so well that Miss 
Todd has very nearly pulled honle her loss already.' 

* Then Jemima really was right about it? ' 

* As she never fails to tell me,' replied Mr. Browning, 
emphatically. 



' Why it's like a romance,' I exclaimed, ' to get it 
all back like that!' 

' It is nothing very unusual,' remarked the stock- 
broker, with a slight smile of superiority. ' If one has 
the capital to afford it, it often pays to lock things up 
for a time. What a very pretty girl your niece is. 
Miss Mellish I ' he remarked, after a short nause ; ' and 
if Miss Todd is to be believed, she's as good as she is 
pretty.' 

'That she is!' I replied warmly, feeling more 
gratified than I could express. Just then some one 
began to sing, and when the song was over Mr. 
Browning moved away. I was sitting quietly listening 
to another song, a little later in the evening, when a 
light tap with a fan made me look round. It was 
Lady Jane, the Archdeaeon's wife. 

* There is a wedding in prospect, is there not, Mist 
Mellish ? ' she inquired, with a smile. 

' A wedding I ' I repeated, in surprise. 

'Ah! perhaps I am premature. Nay, sorely you 
cannot really mean you don't understand me?' die 
added, seeing I still looked mystified. 

' Indeed I do no^' 

' Oh, Miss Mellish ! Miss Mellish ! where are your 



eyes 



9' 



Before I had time to ask any further explanation 
some one else spoke to her ; but looking up, my glanc« 
fell upon Mr. Browning and Jemima, 

(To he continued.) 
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PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 

B7 a PhjiioSaa. 
{Continued from p, 8.) 

Vn. — VSNTILATION. PaBT H. 

I HOPS that I have in the first part of this paper shown 
the absolute necessity of an adequate supply of pure air, 
and have furnished, however roughly, some data by 
which the quantity requisite may be estimated. With- 
out pausing to mention any of the chemical or other 
means by which air might imder special circumstances 
be purified, or by which an artificial supply of certain 
gases might be obtained, it may be broadly stated, that 
for all the ordinary purposes of ventilation our source of 
sup^y is, and must oe, the external atmosphere. In an 
ideedly equable climate, where neither cold, heat, or 
damp, has to be avoided, no special arrangements or 
precautions are necessary, for nature teaches man to live 
practically in the open air, and here the supply of oxy^;en 
IS inexhaustible. The case, however, is far different in a 
climate like our own, but I trust that I have already 
demonstrated that in our anxiety to shield ourselves from 
cold and damp we may often run into greater dangers 
than those we seek to avoid. 

I do not think that it would serve any practical 
purpose to describe in detail the various 'systems of 
ventilation ' which have from time to time been brought 
f orwiud, and which have in many instances been apu^ed 
with great advantage to large public buildings. JPull 
information on this subject can be found in the ' Manual 
of Practical Hygiene, by Dr. Parkes, and in other 
similar works. If any ox the readers of this Gazette 
think of building a new house, or of materially altering 
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an old one, it will be well worth their while to refer to 
such authorities, and to profit by their lessons ; but for 
all such objects skilled labour must be employed^ and 
the works executed under competent supervision. My 
less ambitious object in the present instance is to offer 
a few suggestions to the occupants of ordinary houses, 
by which Viej may be aided in the endeavour to preserve 
a healthy atmosphere in their dwellings, without any 
expensive i^&raUons or elaborate appliances. 

In the first instance let me say, tnat it should be a tine 
qud non in everv house that eacn window in it should be 
made to open both at top and at bottom, for in this 
manner a Detter current of air is generated than can 
be obtained in any other way. People often think that 
if thev open a window widely, either at top or at bottom, 
they have done all that can be desired, but they forget 
that where only one opening exists the currents of air 
that enter and that leave the apartment must meet and 
impede each other ; just as is the case when a stream of 
people entering a public building is met at the doors by 
another equally laige party coming out. 

We aU know t&t two small doors will in such an 
instance be infinitely better than one large one; and 
when air is in question this is still more the case, for the 
hot air being lighter naturally mounts to the upper part 
of a room, and can only very slowly and with difiiculty 
find its way out if the single aperture is far below it, 
and is already occupied by the denser current of cold air 
which is forcing an entrance. I have no hesitation 
in saying that two inches of open space at top, and two 
at bottom, will more quicklj and enectually change the 
air of a room than twelve mches in either one place or 
the other, tiiough if only one sash is to be Opened the top 
is much the more important of the two. Indeed it is of 
great consequence that the windows should reach as 
nearly as possible to the ceiling of every room, so that no 
considerable stratum of impure air may remain unchanged 
above the aperture made bv the open sash. When 
windows are low down, and their highest part is several 
feet below the ceiling, the room is hardly ever properly 
aired out, and a musty smell is consequently very apt to 
linger in such apartments. For the same reason the 
gaUeries in theatres are much more unwholesome than 
the lower tiers, for the heated air from below mounts 
upwards, and, unless there are proper openings in the roof 
for its escape, the people around whom it spreads are 
very much to be pitied. 

Having securea then that every window in a house can 
be opened both from the top and from the bottom, the 
next point to insist upon is that every window shall be 
so opened at least once a-day; and this in the case not 
onl^ of occupied rooms, but of store-closets, landings, 
staircases, &c. When a 'thorough draught' can be 
secured — i,e, when windows or doors can oe set open 
opposite to each other — ^the best results may be expected; 
and this can usuall v be done at least for a short period daily ; 
in the cases of living-rooms before the family leave their 
bedrooms, and as regards the bedrooms, as soon as their 
occupants go downstairs. If care were taken to secure 
even this amount of ventilation daily, something would 
be done to reduce the present unhealtluness of too many 
houses, which now go from year's end to year's end 
without being thoroughly aired out. 

Much more than this, however, is really required. To 
maintain the purity of atmosphere in any room where 
people live either by day or by night, it is certainly 
necessary either to keep a window at least slightly open 
constantly, or to open windows and doors hberally at 
intervals. In the day-time the latter j:dan may suffice. 



as doors are frequently opened at any rate, and it is 
seldom difficult to find opportunitiefl f or opening windows 
widely for a few minutes at a time, at intervals of three 
or four hours. In the niffht, however, this periodical 
ventilation is less attainalue, and in almost every case 
the best plan is to leave at least a small opening at the 
upper part of the window, through which a current of 
air can continually pass, and afford the sleeper a constant 
supply of oxygen for respiration. In ordinary weather 
no special precautions are necessarv, for people very 
seldom take cold in bed; and if tney have a proper 
quantity of blankets ihe^ will feel no discomfort, but 
will sleep far more healthily for the supply of fresh air. 
Those who are in the habit of sleeping with shut 
windows may theoretically fear a change, but if thej 
will consent to try the experiment, with additional 
blankets and curtains if necessary, they will usually be 
agreeably surprised at the result, and after a few nights' 
experience will be unwilling to go back to their old 
haoits. Those, on the other hand, who habitually sleep 
with open windows are best able to measure the evik 
of the opposite system, for, if by inadvertence thev retire 
to rest with closed windows, they almost invariably wake 
with the headache which is significant to them of the 
unwonted circulation of vitiated blood in the brain. In 
extremely sharp weather, or in the case of persons very 
susceptil>le of cold, it may be desirable to interpose 
woollen curtains between the open window and the 
sleeper, or to provide that he shall sleep in a woollen dress, 
and even cover the mouth with a respirator, rather than 
dose the window, for by these means all chill can be pre- 
vented and the pure air must be an unmixed blessing. 

When there is any special reason for minimizing 
the risk of cold, it is a good plan to have a piece of wood, 
two or three inches deep, nieuled across the top of the 
window from ade to side, so that the upper sash may be 
opened for a couple of inches behind this piece of wood. 
No direct current will in that case enter tne room, but a 
gradual supply of air will be admitted at the middle of 
the window, between the upper and under sashes, where a 
narrow space will be left, through which the air can ascend 
vertically into the apartment. Another plan is to fix a 
piece of wood across the top of the window, so that the 
bottom fits tightly to the sides, while the top slants in- 
wards into the room, so that when the window is opened 
any air that may enter at the top is directed towards the 
cdiiiig, and cannot blow directly upon any person in the 
room. These or other similar precautions may be very 
useful in a small room, where the bed is unavoidably 
near the window, but in most cases thev are superfluoujs. 

There seems a popular impression tnat invalids, and 
especially persons suffering irom disease of the lungs, 
should be shielded from ' night air ; ' but the truth is 
that to them, more than to others, is pure air essential. 
The less lung a man has in working order, the more 
necessary is it that he should have a generous supply of 
oxygen. It may be, and often is, necessary to keep up 
the temperature of a room to a certain point, but this 
should be done by keeping a good fire burniug all night, 
or by other means for securing warmth, rather than by 
the very ineffective and always injurious expedient of 
closely Glutting the windows. Let care be taken to avoid 
all draughts ; let the bed be placed so that no direct 
current strikes on the sleeper ; let warm bed-clothes be 
abundantly provided, and if necessary let woollen curtains 
be interposed, and good fires kept up: but in no case let 
the windows of a bedroom be closed, unless in very 
exceptional cases, by the express orders of the medicsil 
attendant. 
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to the aboTe rules is in the ease of malftriftl climates, trhere 
k poridvelv noxiuiu mist arisea in the night-time, or of a 
few manuliictiuing towns where chemical Tspoura of ao 
injurious kind are prevalenl ; and here we are indeed 
placed between Scylla and Charybdis. As, howerer, 
aueh a dilemma is fortunately uncommon, it ia unuece^saiy 
further to refer to this point. 



apecting ventilatioii in the daytime. At niRfat oU is safe, 
because the sleeper is warmly encased beneath the bed- 
clothes, and witl ordinary ^cautiona is very unlikely 
to Bufler from any sadden chill. But in the daytime it is 
often B difficult problem to keep a room duly aired 
without exposing those whom it contains to draughts, or 
without lowering the tcmwrature in a manner which 
may be really dangerous for the aged and infirm, to 
whooe slowlj-circulating blood wanatb ia almost the 



neceasarv of life. I have known verr si 

» catuea by open windows in ball-ro 

dining-rooms, where udies clad in fashionable e 



6rew, i. e, with Inngn very imperfectly protected, were 
euddenlj exposed to a current of cold air with dissstroua 
coDsequences. StifF-Decks and «ore-tbroats not un- 
freouentlj occur after sitting in a draught in church ; 
knd sometimes old people are very seriously endaugered 
by retiriDg to a room which has been 'aired' in their 
aDsence, without the easential precaution of keeping up 
the temperature by additional fuel before their return- 
Whenever delicate or aged persons are in question, the 
beat plan is to see that their room is tboreughir aired, 
and tlieii thoroughly warmed, before they enter it in the 
morning; and then at intervals during the day, to 
Krrange for opening the windows widely for two or three 
minutes only during thmr absence, while equal pre- 
cautioos are taken to insure a genial temperature before 
their return. 

A similar plan was, it may be remembered, recom- 
mended in sick-rooms in a former paper on ' Diiiinfectioo," 
and it is here ooly necessary to remind the reader, that 
the presence of illnese imperatively demands a supply of 
fresh air, much larger than that wiuch would autlice in 
health: and that the spread of some infectious diseases 
may be absolutely arrested, and thdr results most 
happily modified, if only abundant ventilation is secured. 
In the great epidemic of typliusferer in l'arij»,in 1814, 
it was found that those patients who were crowded out 
of the hosptak, and nursed in temporary sbedj^ exposed 
to the winds, recovered for better Uian those who were 
abut up in the usual war; and the some thing was 
experienced in the terrible Irish fever in 1347-48, and in 
many other instances. It is proverbial alw that surgical 
patients recover in rough tents on the battle-fields, who 
would almost surely die in hosjdlols at home. 80 
generally is this allowed, that in all well-construct I'd 
hospitals a much larger provision is now made tor dr 
than is considered nf^cessary in barracks and other 
public buildings. It is usually supposed that from LfOOO 
to .3000 cubic feet of air per hour is enough for a healthy 
kdult, but the hospital attowance for a sick man should 
never be less than 4000 cubic feet per hour. It is to be 
hoped that this fact will be remembered in private 
houses as w«ll as in public institutions. 
(To be contiaued.) 

* See The Womau'i Onatli, February 1S78. 



WORK MAXIMS. 
' Earlv rising oommenoea the day with nn act of 
self-denial, which, oa it wore, gives the luiiid a tone 
for the whole daj. It redeems time fur early 
prayer, thereby dojicating the first warm aspira- 
tiuiui to God, before the dull, and deadening, and 
earthward itiSuences of the world have had time to 
impair the frcahneBS of early feeling. It givea 
calmness to the day. Late rising is the prelude to 
a day iu which everything seems to go wrong.' 

Rev. F. W. Robektson. 

' Chiust upeaks to the energies, speaks to the 
facidties, the oapacities, and the activities of men. 
He bids us see 111 this strauge, complicated scene 
of human life, something which He calls God's 
husbandry. Cod's vineyard, God's working-place. 
Christ desires that we should at once enlai^, 
elcTate, and consecrate our ideas of Ufe. There is 
no trade, He says, however humble, and there is no 
profesBion, He says, however seciilar, which you 
may not lift into dignity, and which you may not 
anoint into sanctity.' C. S. VauouAS, D.D. 

' Lbt us always strive to do thoroughly the work 
which we find nearest to our hand ; tliough wo may 
think it small and trifling, it is not so in the sight 
of Him who mode the dewdrop as well aa the sun, 
and who looks not so much upon the thing we 
have to do, as upon the way and the spirit in 
which we do it.' Edward Cix)Dd, F.U.A.S. 

' Work, for the night is coming ; 
Work throngh the momin;; hours ; 
Work while the dew is sparkling ; 

Work mid the springing flowers ; 
Work when tlie day gtowa brighter j 

Work in the glowing sun; 

Work, for the night is coming 

When man's work is done.' 

Song Garden. 



London Deioohesi LtBtrnmoN, 13 TavisMck Crescent, 
Westbonme Park.— Recitations will be given by Major 
Hughes- Hailett, in behalf of the aboie, on Saturday After- 
noon, Fsbmai? eth, at 4 o'clock, at 18 Cleveland Oordcna, 
Hyde Park. Tickets, B». each (aboat twenty of which ore 
available), can be supplied at the Institution, or at IB 
ClevelADd Oardeni, Hyde Park. 

CcTTiKO-oCT CuBHBS. Edimrprqe. — TliH enterprising 
Committee of the Edinburgh School of Cookery ate laying 
ltd inhabitants under still greater obligations by placing at 
their dispoeol further inatractiou in domestic matters. They 
have engaged Hisa Bnun of IteotUngen to give conrsea 
of lessons on cutting out under -clothing, dresses, and tlie 
Qerman system of teaching aewing, mending, danting, Ac., 
at G Shandwick Place, lor the five weeks commencing with 
the 20th of lost month. Those ladies who live within reach 
and have not yet joined bavo no lime to lose, and we insert 
this notice— though perhaps ralber late in the day— to give 
them the opportonity of applying at once for tickets and 
pnwpeeiuBes. Miss Braun will also commence a series of 
cluam in London on the 24tU of this month, as arlvertised 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOB WOMEN. 
{Continued from page 11.) 
Im preaeDting oui readers with the second y»xt of Mr. 
WaUieraton'B able paper upon ' The Lidustnal Employ- 
ment of Women m Fraoce compared -with that of 



England,' we cannot retut drawing especial attention 

hie description of the Agendee for procuiing ' 

employment for women, K<A«n trained, which 






France, under the name of 'Socidt^ de Fatrouage.' 
There, as here, it is not found sufficient to afEord to 
women the means uf trairnDg for an; calling or prolea- 
aion ; it is also neceesary to find some means of intro- 
dudog them into it, and, as it were, ol 'floating ' them 
until the; can swim alone. The help which thej require 
for thU purpose ia twofold. While the progress of 
dnlisation hringe people together and herds them in 
masses round the great centres of commeice ia our 
mightr cities, it also tends to separate their intereats and 
to BUDdivide ever; trade into a number of difierent 
callings, the followers of which, however profident, are 
helpless till the; find the exact market in which their 
special talent is reqmred. To search for work, then, and 
to introduce to the em^ojBrs of labour the persons 
whom the; liaTe trained, is one of the duties iacnmbent 
upon those who undertake to bnppi; women with t«- 
munerative emplo jment ; while the advancing of aome 
capital, in the form either of gift or loan, to thoee persons 
who as a rule are ^nnileas, is equall; necessai;. 

In England, it is so unusual for a father above the 
working class (to whom it is imperative that his children 
should earn their i>read as soon as possible) to prepare his 
girls for an; poation in Bfe but that of marnage, that 
the latter difficult; aieumefl auch dimensions as to become 
almost insujierable. 

The Soaet; tor the Emplojrmeut of Women, at 33 
lleruers Street, Loudon, which has quietl; done so much 
to leaven public opinion, as well as to help individual 
women, has not been aUe to accomplish a tithe of the 
good it might have done on this account. Not onl; an 
allowance during the time of apprenticeship, but some 
small sum of mone; by wa; of capital, is wanted in 
almost ever; calling, an^ the Committee of this coura- 
geous and persevering eftort to help women are con- 
stantly tinding their hopes baffled b; the lack of any 
means on the part of girls to avul themselves of the 
means of training, and of startiiv in the catlings wbich 
they are able to place within their reach, 

French parents do not appear to be quite so regardless 
of their daughters' interests, and the ohligations which 
tbeir marriage customs entail upon parents ot providing 
a dot, however modest, for a girl to take to her hus- 
band, or into the cloister, encourage that exceUent habit 
of foresight and providence in which we are so sadly 
deficient. We heartily endorse Mr. Watheraton's wish 
that wealthy and influential 'SociStfe de I'atronage' 
should be established in England for the benefit of 
Englishwomen, but we would go a step further, and ask 
(since nothing, we are told, is lost for ashing), why some 
portion of public money should not be devoted to tliia 
good purpose. 

The apprenticeship and starting in life of honest 
citifens is surelj] an end worth; of consideration, even 
should those ritizens be 'on/y women!' ITie expense 
must be less in the long run than coming on the 
rates, which the; do, according to a letter published in 
December's Oaielfe, at the rate of nearly five hundred in 
one union t Could the distreu among sii^le women be 
weathered, by making the surplus of women (amounting 



at present to about one million) industrious producers 
instead of, as a large number of them are, meresii- 
Bumers, will not the whole nation be the better for the 
outlay ? Well-directed philanthropy is doing a great 
deal. The women themselvea are coming forward, asking 
for work, and scorning to eat the bread of charity. Man 
as well as women are holding out to them a helpng' 
hand, no longer with alms m i>, but with the more 
acceptable, but still substantial, help of education and 
training; but a grcst deal more and more systematic 

' asustance and ot the right kind — belpng, but apt paur- 
periaing— is needed, before this great work of mating 

I the moss of sinf^e womeu independent of charity can be 
accomplished. Is it too much to ask our country to do 
that for its daughters which private munificence artd 
public endowments have done for its sons F 

[ THE INDUSTKIAL EMPLOYMENT OFVOMEH IN 
' FRANCE COMPABED WITH EKOLAND. 

Past ll. 
Tha prtnnotars ot the industrial employment of woman in 
, Franoe early made the diBoorery that it was not enough, to 
. prepare female pujulB for oertam oiMupations, in the azar- 



work most be found for them. The notorious fact stared 
them in the laoa, that while men can find empla;mmit both 
by mntnal help, such oi meeting together in tavenu tui 
clnbB, giving each other infonnatian. Mid by seeking it 
energetically (ram mostem, not shoni^ng any amount of 
pTSasnre, the some means are not open to womm. For 
them it is far more dJfflcnlt to getwu'k; and ft fa often 
abeolntaly indiipennhle that it should be got for them. 
liilB having been dearly and undeniably estohUshed, it 

: become neoeesory to cast about lor a remedy. The Bnt 
which natural!; offered itself was to open upoommnuication 

' between Uieiievly-eslolilished sehooU for female industrial 
training and the leading firma likel; to glvG employment to 
vomen. There was little difficulty in doing thia, and the 
reeult proved most satisfactoij. for vhat with strikes among 
their workmen, and other difficulties, moat employers 

I shoved themselves not only willing, but anxious, to tibfce 

' women into their service. But the obslades in the wa; of 
women's work were hut half overeome by thia coaueiloD 
between emptojers and the female trafnmg.sdiools. Tim 
schools, after sil, contd assist bnt a small pnroor ti on of tha 
anoy of omriirf who thronged the female labour maricet ; 
nor could the; even promise constant work to thair am 
pupils, who seTBled connexion with them the moment tbgy 
left, entering upon independent life. To help all, as far as 
help could he given, on excellent oonoeption at last sngsestod 
itselt. It was to form a number of societies, composed both 
of ladies and gentlemen, with the special task of securing 
employment for women, seeking work lor them, pointing 
out to them where it could be got, and advising them, 
should they have embarked in a career not suitable to them, 
to change it for a better one. The idea was no sooner 
started than acted npon. with the most gratifying results. 
A great number of Boci^t^s de Patronage are now in exist- 
ence at Paris and in all the prinoipol towns of Fiance, 
procuring emploj-mont of every description for women. It 
detracts nothing from tbeir utility that some of them are 
underolerical infiaence. The Bod^ti de Baint Vincent-de- 
1*0111, one of the lorgeit ot the Boditte de Patronajie, 
presided over by the Aichbtshop of Poria. does, as far as is 
known, unmitigated good ; and the same may be said of 
another, the (Euvre de Saint- Charles. In fact the variona 
creeds rival as how to beat exercise the ' patronage ' over 
their memben. The Protestants in France have a large 
and hif^ly influential Boci^t de Patronage for the emplc^- 
ment of female labour, while the Jetrs, with a practitsi 
sense above that of oil others, have founded an excdlent izuti- 
tntion, combining the teaching of a trade with the seandi (or 
constant emploj^ient tor all willing to work. The 'Boeiitt 
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de Patronage des apprentia et ouTiiers Isra^btes poor lea 
metiers/ founded in 1865, waa originally intended to help 
men only ; but it ia now likewise for women, and within 
the comparatively narrow sphere of its activity — there being 
barely 50,000 Jews in Fruiofr— has aooompliahed all that 
, was desired, and is generally eomridered a model institation 
of its kind. 

Owing to the efforts of some of the most mHiy^t f^l of 
the * Soci^t^s de Patronage,' two important Stale eataUiah- 
ments, the celebrated manufactory of the Gobelma and the 
national printing-office, have in recent years been thrown 
open to women. The fact that fenudes should have been 
admitted among the highly-trained male artisans of these 
places — artiats, in the first case, even more than artisans — 
is a striking testimony to the value whidi the industrial 
training of women has already reached in France. At the 
Qobelins establishment, producing tapestry unequalled both 
as regards beauty of design and peiiectness of execution, about 
one third of the artists and- workers at present are women, 
while two thirds are men. All must enter as pupils in the 
preparatory school, between the ages of twdve and thirteen, 
having passed a previous examination. For the first two 
years they receive nio salary, and in the third year they get, 
BtiU as pupils, a nominal salary of 800 francs, or 122. 
a-year. During these three school years all pupils receive 
lessons in drawing, painting, and modelling. In the fourth 
year they enter the actual workshops, their |>ay commencing 
with 500 francs, or 20L per aimum, and rising from 100 to 
200 francs, or 4r. to SI, per year, according to qualification. 
Bepeated representations made to the French Government 
that this pay, which, even after the longest service and the 
highest qualifications, can never rise above 8000 francs, or 
12M9I., is utterly inadequate, have hitherto had no eflfect. It 
is admitted that the remuneration ia very low; but it is 
pointed out, on the other hand, that the work ia easy, the 
hours few, and Uiat there are many compensating advan- 
tages. As to the hours of work at the GobeUns manufactory, 
they are six and a half in winter and eight in summer, 
always by daylight. The greater number of the artist- workers 
have a house with garden, rent free, while those that have 
not receive an allowance instead. Medical attendance is 
likewise given gratuitously to all, and no deduction is made 
from the salaries on account of absence from work throng 
illness. At the end of forty years* service, all the employ($ 
of the Gobelin can lay claim to a pension equal to two 
thirds of their salaries. 

A fkr greater number of hands than at this art-manufactory 
of the Government are employed by the other State insti- 
tute just mentioned, the national printing-office. The 
business carried on here is not only typographical, but in- 
cludes wood-engraving, colouring, bindmg, stereotyping, and 
all that is requisite to the complete production of books, 
pamphlets, and other hterary matter. According to the 
last returns, tiie number of hands engaged at the national 
printing-offioo was 1120, of whom 654 were men and 466 
women. The system of pay here is the same as in most 
private printing offices — that is, hj piece-work. It is stated 
that some of the women at the national printing-office are as 
expert compositors as the best men, and, of course, earn the 
same wages, which average eight francs, or 6«. 8^. a-day. 
From the weekly earnings of all the workers in the establish- 
ment three per cent is deducted to form a pension fund, to 
which Uie Government add sufficient to make up annuities 
of 650 francs, or 2G/. a-year, to all who have reached the 
age of sixty, and have been twenty-five years in the service. 
As in the Gobelins, so in the national printing-office, me- 
dical assistance is given gratuitously to idl the persons em- 
ployed ; but their pay does not continue while they are ill, 
except that they get an allowance, amounting to one and a 
half francs, or 1«. 3d., for the men, and to one franc, or 
10(1., for the women, wliile they are ill, if such illness does 
not last for more than ninety days in the year. 

The managers of the two State factories here referred to 
speak highly m all their reports of the conduct of the female 
workers under their charge, but t«t more io than do the 



private firms employing women to any extent This is the 
case chiefly with the producers of art manufactures and of 
the so-called articles de Paris, As regards the latter, women 
have come to form the majority of workers, in the propor- 
tion of three to two. It was found in the official enumera- 
tions of the working population of the French capital, already 
mentioned, that while in 1860 there were 11,944 men and 
18,754 women engaged in the manufacture of articles de 
Paris, the number had risen in 1872 to 13,657 men and 
21,261 women. Thus the increase of men amounted to 
only 1713 in the twelve years, while that of women was 
7607. It was stated in the official report of the Enqu^te of 
1872 that certain branches of the manufacture of articles de 
Paris were entirely in the hands of women, the exclusion of 
male labour being complete. This was the case, among 
others, in regard to the making of pearl ornaments. The 
pearls have to be bored through and strung together — 
a labour not requiring muscular strength, but considerable 
skin of manipulation, with much taste, and thus exactly 
suited to women. Wherever similar qualifications were 
found to be of value, female labour assorted itself unmis- 
takably in Paris. Thus in the manufacturo of enamelled 
goods, of inany articles of gold and silver ware, and of cer- 
tain descriptions of jewdlery, the female artisans were 
found to be more numerous, at the EnqueU of 1872, than 
the men. The excess of the former over the latter has 
largely increased since this date, according to the testimony 
of all acquainted with the subject. Female labour spread 
very greatly in four other brandies of Parisian industry, be- 
sides those abready named, in the years from 1860 to 1872. 
These were the trades of watchmaking ; of the manufacture 
of musical wind instruments of all kinds, flutes, trumpets, 
Ac ; of pianoforte and harp manufacture ; and, lastly, of 
the manufacture of surgical instruments and bandages. 
The increase of women in ihe watchmaking business during 
the twelve years was no less than 2740 per cent, while in the 
manufacture of musical wind instruments it amounted to 
6600 per cent, and in pianoforte and harp manufacture to 
11,266 per cent. The fabrication of surgical instruments 
and bandages was entirely in the hand|s of men up to the 
year 1860, but subsequently women were admitted into the 
workshops, fad the result was that in 1872 no less than 60 
per cent of all the artisans in this trade were females, and 
only 40 per cent men. It must be admitted that all the 
trades here enumerated are eminently suited to women. 

(To be continued.) 



Sandwkll, Birmingham. — Some notice of the alterations 
which are being made in the constitution of tliis well-known 
Institution will not be out of place in this Gazette, A 
graphic account of its charms appeared in our number for 
Septeniber, 1877, from the pen of a lady who brought away an 
enthusiastic memory of a pleasant visit spent there under 
the auspioes of its &en Superintendent, Miss Selwyn, who 
may indeed be fitly termed its Foimdress as well. Miss 
Selwyn, finding the care of so large and complicated an esta- 
blishment (it then housed five or six different classes of 
inmates, from indigent gentlewomen to orphan farm-boys) 
too great a burden for her faiUng health, has lately resigned 
her post, which is now filled by Miss Winscom, whose name 
has been intimately associated with many educational and 
philanthropic movements for the good of her sex. Instead 
of a^Home for ladies of limited means, the stately mansion 
of Sandwell, so munificently given by Lord Dartmouth to 
good works, is now to be a College, where girls are to be 
prepared to pass the Oxford Higher Women's Examinations. 
The terms of residence will nearly correspond with those of 
the University of Oxford, and the fees per term will be — 
for Besidenoe, 25 guineas ; Lectures, 1 guinea ; Tutorial 
Classes, 2 guineas and upwards; Instruction by corre- 
spondence, 1 guinea for each subject; Laundress and 
Medical attendimce, extra. 
An Exhibition of 50 guineas per annum, tenable for three 
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yews, is ofFercd for oompetition next June, uid la intended 
toi UdieB whose meona aie inadeqaAle to meet the College 
eipeasea; uidtheNkre tour other Scholarships of lessvalne. 

A BcHOOL, the objeot ol nhich vill be to gire a thoroo^ily 
good edacktion to girls trndco* 16, is also to be eetablidied 
ander the same tool, and s grest portion of the ' serrice ' of 
the hoiue mil be done bv the inmates a( the Imdcbtbul 
HoKi, which is the thiid branch of the work. Boj» are 
admitted from 12 to 14, girls from 12 to IT, at the charge of 
Si. per week for two fears, after wliich period they wiU be 
kept (reeof expense; and provided with situations and outSts 
when competent to take Bervice. They will be inatrueted in 
a night-Bchooi tanght by the ladies of the InsCitntion. 

The school fees lor the young ladies under IB are from 
33 gnineas per term ; with langnaees, music, and draw- 
ing, eitra; and there are ten EzbibitiODS of 36 giuneas 
per annum for the daughters of gentlemen of limited 
means, besides fire Scholarshipa, from 101. to SO/., given 
upon examination. A temporary home is afforded to gover- 
nesses with good references for iOt. per weelt, and they 
nill be expected to make themselves ueclul during their 
stay. 'n;e house in which all these varied branches of 
Edncational work will be carried on can accommodate 150 | 
persoBs, and stands in a spacious park, where all sorts of 
healthful pastimes will be at the dispM^ of its inmates, I 
There is even a Itiding- school attached to the house, and 
airangementa may be made for riding leasonq. All one can 
soy is, that it the edncation fpven at all equals the natural 
advantages of situation anil building afford^ by this princely 
establishment, it will, indeed, prove a boon to many a 
atnigghng family. We tmst that, for careful gronnding and 
thoioughneas of instruction, it may become famous, and we 
wish the Coandl and the Lady Superintendent all wisdom | 
and success in their arduous and greatly-needed ander- i 



«ora«)nml)en«. 



The Editor of the Gaztltf again desires to eipress her 
thanks for continued trrata kindly supplied to the different 
pwtions of the OaitUe Ouidf. As the following Insti- 
tutions were made known to her too late tor insertion in the 
third edition ol Part II., which has just been issued, she 
trusts that she will be meeting the wishes of her corre- 
spondents by giving them publicity here ;— 
AirniifiiiAani. — Sanatorium, Blackwell. 
I.eedi, — Cookridge Convalescent Home. 

„ Mrs. Maplelon's Convalescent Home tor chil- 
dren, and Nurses' Hospital. Meanover, 
NorHinniplim.'—9i, John's Convalescent Home, Weslon 

Favel, N. 
/.I'rejjiooi.— Lord Street Sanatorium for Children (Homce- 
opathic, 6). per week. 



A CoHHKcnoN.— We are gUd to be allowed to correct an 
error in the account of a Cookery School which was mentioned 
inODT last flnrrtff as being in the Westof England, by giving 
its name and address. The school referred to is at Leatning- 
ton, and is doing an excellent work in the Midland Counties. 
It is now teaching scholars from nine different elementary 
sehools, maintained by the Church of England, Wesleyans, 
and Soman Catholics, and is prepared also to give tuition to 
individual pnpils who may he sent to Leamington tor the 



* Nolif" of III/ fallmring Book*, vhich are in tapr, mint 
again bepmlpanrdfiirieanlofipaet: — ' Friendly Leaves ' 
Volume tor ISlH; 'Tlie Homely Friend;' 'Thoughts 
on Sickness;' ' The Mother's Friend ? ' 'The Women of 
England;' 'Who should Clear the Way?' -English 
Female ArtUts;' 'Social Twitters i' 'Dr. Edith Pechey^s 
Inaogural Address to the Students ot the London School 
of Medicine for Women.' 



NOTICE TO COIUtESPONDEXTS. 
Thb Editor cannot nndertake to return rejected oominaiii- 

cations, but will sndaavoar to do so it stamps be enclosed tot 
the purpose. „^ 

A ConnasFOHDBNT inquires whether such accommodation 
as is described below, for Ladies of limited means, who are 
afflicted with inenrable disease, is likely to answer, and 
the question, how best to provide for such cases, is so fre- 
quently brought before ns, that we shall weloome an; sag- 
gestions which may be made on the subject :— 

Ward, oonsisting ot one room divided into two eoropart- 
menta, for two patients who reqoire norsing, lOOt. per anntun ; 
Ward, divided into four divisions, tor patients who can wait 
upon themselves, GOf. per annum. 

Uahui,— It suggests itself to me, that no one has yet pTO- 
posed in the H'oman't Gazette the profession of Chiropodist, 
as one suitable to ladies, requiring hospital training for a 
short time only, so many suffer from maladies ot the foot ; 
and I am told there are few Chiropodists in London, and 
many country towns ¥nthoat one. The tees vary from Gi. 
to lOi. Tours taithtnlly, B. SL 

FEMALE EMIGRATION. 
De.ib Uadui,— The first emigrant ship for Queensland is 



Colonies. I am happy to inform yon that I have reccdred 
very satistactory accounts from the friends in England of 
those I have been the means ot sending out dnrmg the past 
year, which greatly encourage me to induce others to foUow 
their example. • 

From my own experienoe of twelve years' residence in 
New Zealand and Victoria, I can safely recommend educated 
who have no means ot support in this country, t 



healthy, enei^tic, and are not above helping themselves ii 
the ordinary duties of life. 

The best-paid governess in the oolouies is expected to 
make her own bed, as a rule, and very often to get up her fine 
things — such as muslin dresses, falls, collars, and loees ; and 
should the establishment be short of female servants (which 
occurs at times suddenly), the governess should be willing 
to help the mistress and daughters in the domestic affairs 
until a new supply can be obtained. 

A fine lady who boasts she never washed a tea-cap is ol 
no use in the Colonies, and very much despised. Very few 
mistresses of wealthy homes out there are unaUe to use a 
sewing-machine and make their own dresses : they have no 
objection to pay dressmakers, bat when living ' up eonntry ' 
the dresamaiier is not always to be had, and the ' up- 
country' homes are far the best tor a lady-help. She is 
better appreciated there than in the city, where servants 
are more plentiful. She is treated as an equal, and priced 
(if she be worthy) as a great acqaisition. A knowledge ot 
telegraphy, of short-hand writing, ot colouring photographs, 
illuminating, and all the newest cn;wel work and the best 
kind of embroidery now iti vogue, is well paid for, especial^ 
in New Zealand ; and tor ladies who wish to have an inde- 

Sndent home, instead ot going to live with a family, a eom-- 
-table Uving can be maile. Any lady thinking ot cairjing 
out any ot these hints should take her own materials with 
her, as they are at least three times the expense. Music 
among accomplishments i a the moat highly prised, Aladycan 
go second-clans fortTCenty-fiveguineas, sometimes a little less. 
Her outfit need not be expensive : 101, well laid out, in 
addition toher present wardrobe, would suffice, where money 
is an object. The proverbial saying is, ' A ship is the place 
to wear out dd clothes ;' and the prices are so slightly dif- 
ferent, thatif she be able to make her own dresses, the mate- 
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rial is easQ; purctuued in the new country, Khca abe begins 
to earn money theie. Boots and slioea, K good, ace dear; these 
Are the beat things for her to toko a good st«!lc ol. U able. 

I ottea wonder to see clerer women, wholly un appreciated 
here, making a, hard strnggle (or a living, wlien they might 
ilo so well at the Antipodes. Tlie voyage is generally delight- 
ful, aad the climate — especially of New Zealand — chalming. 
and most suitable to an Englishwoman's constitntion. I 
nay add that ladies as much under forty years ol age as 
poesibJeget on the beat, except in thecoaeof a busily, when 
one ouistB the other. Yours truly, Cibihi. 

[We are happy in being able to add, that the tody who 
Writes in our columns with so much practical knowledge 
Kud authority upon Emigration, under the hdhi df prumr ol 
' Carina.' permits U9 to place her in direct commanication 
vith any persons who moj' wish tor further informalioQ on 
the subject. Her adrice and assistance hare been of 
material service to some ludies. who have not slimnk from 
sharing the accommodation of an ordinary emigrant ahip 
for the sake of the advantage of a/rf; passage. The widow 
of a clergyman, with Ler son and two female friends, went 
oat in this way under bor auspices last aatnmn, and found 
in the cheapness of the plan, and the pleamiie of again 
being ol use (as matron to her fetlow-possengers), as she 
was in her husband's parish, much to atone for the incon- 
Teniences of the voyage. The test is indeed a valuable one, 
for a woman who cannot put up with lUiagrfiatm of so 
temporary a nature is hardly hkely to moke her ir%y in the 
colony to which she is bound after the voyage is ended. 
■ Carina ' informs ua, however, that there is now another 
way in which ladies of small means may go ont with tolerable 
comfort to Uelboume, Bydney, or Addaide, and keep ns 
mach to themselves as they like — steamers (or third-class 
paogengecs only having now begun to run. which perform 
the voyage in forty days, and in which enclosed berths are 
to be hod for eighteen guineas. Passengers in tliese boats 
require no papers, and ore not anbject to an^ of the ^hapg 
rather inconvenient control and miperviaion required m 
emigrant ships.— Gn.] 

Muiui, — I (eel sure that many of your readers must lake 
ui interest in the extensioD o( tlie Working Ladies' Guild, t>t 
which I see freqnent notices in yonr cdnmns. I think, 
therefore, that they may like to he«r something of the 
branch ol that valuable Society which lias bean establiihed 
in tjt. I^eonards. I( there is any locaUty more than another in 
which the hearts o[ liappy, well-to-do women, should warm 
to thoee ol their sex who are less (ortuue-favoored, it is at a 
fashionable sea-side place iike this. The contrast between 
the happy family groups on tlie beach or promenade, and 
the lonely invalid who has crept out from her dull lodging 
to try BUilShw in a little health and fresh energy (or her 
life o£ toil with the aea breeie, is sad enough ; but its 
bitterness would soon disappear if a few kind words of 

rpathy ever passed between them. Far mora than from 
change of scene, more even than (com the invigorating 
aalt breeze, would be the benefit derived from the sense of 
oompanignship, which tbe offer ol a drive in a carriage, or 
«veD a seat in a By, would awaken in those desolate hearts, 
besides the pleaaure received from Bach a token of kindiy 
sympathy. 

Kay. more ; I have known coses in which an invitation 
to luncheon would have been welcome, not only as savins 
tbe expense of a meal, but as supplj-ing, perhaps, the 
only Bubslantial one, not only of the diij-, but o( the 
week. When alight eflorta like thesa are <rf sndi valna 
to others, wbo can a«k, What ia there that I can do to 
bel^r or.Wbat ia the use of mj belonging to the Otiildf 
Ta it not rather sad that, after a year of existence, tbe 
Working Ladies' Ooild in BL Leonaroa numbers only nine- 
taen AaaoeiateBf Bometbing bas been done — much-needed 
"■"-*"■''- baa been rendered to a oaM of severe uckness, 
and MOM tew ladiea bava been helped with empkiyment and 
with ^ft«. But mnob, too nnoh, has been left undone. Ia 
it too mnob to hope that otir numbers will be very largely 



increased before the snmmer season brings down its qnots 
of our worn-out, broken-down sisters * We want the help o[ 
those who are domg nothing; we wont tbe advice and 
countenance of those who are already doing all they can in 
other directions. The former will find that help to others 
odds interest to their own lives ; and the latter, tliat their 
special work does not suffer, but perhaps is even assisted, by 
co-operation with us.— 1 remain, yours faitlifuUy, 

Ax Ahhocutb or thb St. Leon urn s-on-Sia Bbihch 

or THE WOBKINO Lu>IEh' OlILB. 

lIjiDAM,^ — As 1 have been told by one of Her Alajesty's 
Inspectors of Schools, that it ia port of the duty of a head- 
mistress to see that her teachers sit aa much as is pos^hle 
during school hours, both while hearing and giving lessons, 
it may bo worth while mentioning that chairs have been 
procured for this school which (ully answer all the purposes 
required by a teacher who is giving a lesson. In appearance 
they resemble offioe stools, with the addition ol a back and 
and a board on which to rest the feet. The seat is stuffed 
and covered with leather. The height from the gronnd 
to the seat is 28 inches ; the total height, including the 
back, is 44 inches : the seat is IT by 17; and the foot-board 
is 8 iuohcs broiul, and ia placed 13 inclies from the ground, 
I give the proportions, bs they ooold probably be made lo order 
by any carpenter, but our chairs were bought from Henwood, 
of 7 New Quebec Street. Portraan Square, W. Their great 
recommendation is. that besides being comfortable and 
affording perfect rest to those occupying them, they give the 
teacher full command and an entire view of her class. No 
child con look up vrithont meeting the eye of an attentivo 
teaclicr, who thus has her pupils under perfect su]>e[vision, 
Even when Uic desks arc arranged on a gallery it is almost 
impossible to see every child in our crowded Board Mid 
National Schools without standing ; so that these chairs 
will prove, J am sure, invaluable under all circumstances, 
Not only have I known the health of the oMet teachers 
injured, but. from long hours of standing, yoimg girls who 
are serving as apprentices become crooked, and tl^ seeds of 
spinal weakness, if not of ciurature. are sown, which may 
result in Ufe-long disease. I tnistthat allyour readerswho 
ore teachers will do their best to procure for theii schools 
tbe choirs which are so liigbly appreciated by yours truly. 

An 'OtTEB' ScBOaLUIBTRBSS. 

MAnuf, — Can any of your readers adiise a lady, in 
peculiarly painful circumstances, how to supply two great 
needs ? Bbe has to place her liusband, a late member of tbe 
Indian Civil Service, in some institution or family where he 
will be properly cared (or at Utile or no expense ; his mind 
being hopelessly affected, and his absentee pension being 
on the point o( expiring : and slie has also to find (or herself 
remunerative employment, which will, if possible, help her 
to support him as well as heiscK, She has a knowledge of 
French. Music. Dressmaking, Millinery, Plain and Fancy- 
work, Cookery, and Ironing, lias travelled a great deal, and 
is an agreeable companion. It is a sad strait (or a young 
1,'eDtlewoman to be in, and I hope that some one may be able 
to advise her how best to give hei a helping hand. 

Yours faithfully, J. 8. 

MACui.^Some of the readers of the H'omari'i Gazette 
would no doubt be glad to know o[ a small Home for Siok 
Children, which at the present time has three (ree beds (tor 
ynrt:ii ..i i--i-i'-i ■.■[■.■, (['1. The charge for tt child not occupying 
n If. ■ '■■ i ' ■' ■!' ::-■■ I'f^r week. I iibnll be happy to 
give any lurtner particoJars that may be desired. Address 
Mr*. W. F. March -Phillipps, 10 Bay's Hill Terrace, Chelten- 
ham, yours truly, E. K. MucH-pEiLUPrs. 

UiDAM,— Will any of yonr teadeis, who have bad persona 
eiperienoa ol the oooking required for a household of three 
01 (our persons in the country, where there is no gas, advise 
me of the best kind of small range to put in tbe kitchen ? 
It is for the house of a National Schoolmistress, and shoold 
include oven and boiler, not take too mucb space, and bQ 
easy to cook at. Yours truly, L. M. It 
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HIGH-CLASS GIRLS' SCHOOL. 

MRS. C. BICKERSTETH WHEELER, Author of 
* Gleams through the Mists of Englisli SpeUing/ 
receives Pupils, who have every Home Comfort, a liberal 
Education under the First Masters, nnd facihties for attending 
the Crystal Palace Lectures at the School of Art, Science, 
and Literature. The house is detached, spacious, and 
delightfully situated. Terms inclusive if desired. References 
given and required. Address Suffolk House, South Norwood, 
B.E. • 

REQUIRED by a Lady who has had large experience with 
Schools and Parish Work, and can Play the Harmo- 
nium, and Teach and Cut Out Needlework, an Engagement 
aa LADY SUPERINTENDENT of an Institution or In- 
dustrial School. Her husband, a Clergyman in delicate 
health, would assist with Accounts or Secretary work. Ad- 
dress Mrs. M., 42 Somerset Str eet, Portman Square. 

A LADY, liaving her evenings disengaged, wishes to give 
Lessons in Advanced n^nfthmetic, Mathematics, and 
Latin. Address M. E. H., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Sq. 

THE Widow of a Clergyman would give her Services to 
TEACH one or two Children in a quiet Family, in re- 
turn for Board for herself and little Boy of five, paying a 
ainall sum for the latter. Address Mrs. G. J., 7 Inkerman 
Terrace, Kensington. 

TI7 ANTED, httleJBoys and Gurls.— A Lady, Twenty Years 
YV established, ofiFers a happy HOME, with careful 
Training and Education. Inclusive Terms, II. 12«. a-month, 
or 51 59, a-quarter, with Clothing. Address E. H., St. 
Mark's House, 838 Fulham Road. 

TUITION, by Correspondence, in Grammar, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, School Management, Composition, 
Analysis, and Paraphrasing, Ac, by an experienced Teacher. 
Terms, 21. per quarter. Address E. W. Nabh, High Street, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 

PAICISH WORE.— HOME offered on moderate terms in a 
± Clergyman's Family, to a Lady who will give some 
assistance in the Schools and Parish. Address Bbido water, 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

Tl/OOD-CARVING.— MESSRS. GILLOW are estabUshing 
W a SCHOOL for INSTRUCTION in this ART, m Duke 
Street, London, at which Women will be eligible. Further 
particulars may be learned from the Secretary of the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Women, 22 Bemers 
Street, W. 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES at U. and lis. 
per week. Evening Classes for Ladies intending to 
take positions as Book-keei)ers, Clerks, &o. Address Sfiss 
DoDDs, 41 Regent Square, King's Cross. 

TO CANDIDATES FOR WOMEN'S CAMBrSgE 
LOCAL, — A Certificated, experienced Teacher, offers 
separate Bedroom, Board, an Hour's Reading daily for 
Group A, and use of Books of Reference, from January till 
Examination Week inclusive. Fee in advance, 25 guineas : 
Address Miss Dodd, 41 Regent Square, W.C. Near Gower 
Street, British Museum, and Henrietta Street References 
exchanged. 

BOARDERS. — A Lady having a comfortable and well- 
furnished House at Homsey Rise, wishes to meet at 
once with Two or Three Ladies as BOARDERS ; or would 
take Gentlemen engaged in Business. Terms moderate. 
References given and required. The situation is convenient 
for rail, omnibus, and tram. Address Mrs. 0. , 42 Somerset St. 

ANTED, by an Elderly Lady, a HOME in a oomfOTt- 
able quiet Boarding-house at the Sea-side or in the 
Country. Terms about 501. per annum. Address S. T., 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 



A LADY who Writes a Clear Hand, and understands 
French, German, and Italian, seeks an Engagement as 
SECRETARY. She also undertakes Copying and Trans- 
lations. Accuracy and Despatch guaranteed. Address G. E., 
care of Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A WIDOW LADY is desirous of a Re-engagement as 
HOUSEKEEPER to a Gentleman, or COMPANION 
to an Elderly Lady. Thoroughly understands Domestic 
Affairs, and good Needlewoman. First-class References. 
Address Mrs. J., 177 Hoxton Street, Hoxton, London, N.E. 

A LADY, past Middle Age, desires a position of Trust and 
ResponBibmty, as LADY-HOUSEKEEPER in a Gen- 
tleman's Family, or as COMPANION to a Lady, or as 
MATRON in a sinall High-class Institution. Unexception- 
able References. Salary about 501, Address J. K. L., 10 
Nevell Street, Southport. 

WANTED, in a small Church Penitentiary, a LADY to 
SUPERINTEND the LAUNDRY. A thorough prac- 
tical knowledge of Laundry-work essential Salary, if 
required, from 20^. Or a Lady who can Cut Out and Fix 
Needlework well. Address Ladt Superiob, 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. . 

AS LADY-HOUSEKEEPER, with many years' experience 
in Training Servants, and giving Superintendence in 
every Department. M. A. B. For particulars apply to Miss 
Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

SPELTHORNB SANATORIUM, Bedfont, near Feltham, 
Middlesex. — This Institution is now ppen for the Re- 
fbrmation of Women who have fallen into Habits of 
Intemperance. For particulars apply to Miss Glbnnis, 
Lady Superintendent. 

EDUCATIONAL. — A Lady, going next Spring to reside in 
Brussels, wishes to take charge of Four Yoimg Ladies 
who require LESSONS from FOREIGN MASTERS. The 
best References. Terms on application. Address Z., Post 
Office, Sidmouth. 

A GENTLEMAN'S Family, residing in the Country, would 
receive LitUe BOYS or GIRLS for EDUCATION. 
Healthy Situation. Home Comforts. French and German 
spoken. Terms moderate. Address Miss Dwtbb, The Grove, 
North End, East Woodhay, Newbury, Berkshire. 

ART NEEDLEWORK of aU descriptions Executed, De- 
signs Lent, and Ladies' Own Materials Traced and 
Begun at Moderate Charges. Patterns of Materials, and 
Price Lists sent on application. Address MiaL^OTT, 18 
St. Mary's Road, Westboume Park, W. ^^ 

A LADY wishes to find places for several Young Girls, as 
UNDER-SERVANTS. Wages 5/. to 10/. South- 
Eastern Counties preferred. Also for a respectable Woman 
of 80i as USEFUL MAID to an Elderly Lady. Can have 
good character from last place. Left through death. Wages 
201. Address Mrs. Blair, Finohcox, Staplehnrst. 

BABIES' FROCKS beautifully made hy a Lady. Scotch 
Embroidery, from 12t. 6d Madeira Embroidery, &om 
15«. M. Orden earnestly requested, and quickly attended 
to bv A0MB8 JoNKS, care of William Collins, Star Inn, 
Blaidstone. 

PRETTY TABLE for disposal, Hand-painted bj a Lady, 
with Wreath of Flowers round. 15 inches across. Bunch 
of Flowers on lower stand. In walnut- wood, or black, as 

S referred. .Price from 21s, to dOs. Address B., Mrs. Mair^e, 
[yrtle Villas, Frant, near Tunbridge Wells. 

HYACINTHS, Si. id. and 2$. 9d. per dozen. Sdlla, Tulips, 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, mixed, per dozen, Sd. to It.; 
fine, 9$. Miss Simcox, being anxious to dispose ot her 
surplus Bulbs, offers them thus cheaply. Chrysanthemum 
cuttings. It. and It. M, dozen. 10 Helen's Terrace, Himslet. 



GAZETTE DIRECTOEY. 

The Gazette Directory of Institutioiw of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisen is discontinued, but a 
copy of one of the Nos. containing it may be had firom the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. for 2id. in stampe. 

This List indndes orer 60 OonTaloMent H<miM and Hospitals, 45 Sohools, Pablid and Bnd^ of a misoellaneoas character, 

iTifr]n<<fag Indnatrial and Work Societies, ABSodatlons for Training Nurses, Ac 

A Guide to all Instituii&ns established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course ol 
this year in connexion with the Woman's Gazbtte, but in a separate form. See Advertisement on next page. 

I. Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Incurable Uomes. III. Penitentiaries. 

IV. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 

Help in making this Guide sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestly requested bv the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 Somerset 
Street, w. ' 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDBEN. 

*C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in full Address. *M.* Men, *C.* Children, also received. 






Weekly 

Charge. 



20 

• a • 

17 

• • • 

4 

18 






is, 

15s, 

lOs. 
l2s.Qd, 



19*. 6rf. 
and23«. 



If by 

8iilMcrib«r'i 

Ij«tter.or 

Nomination. 



Lencfth 
Stay. 



PosT-Towx, Name of Institution, and Adobkss of Matron ob Skcbetabt. 



65. 

M 

iS. 

> • 

Free 
12*. 



4 wks 

Swks 

8 wkA 



4 wk» 
4 wks 



Bkckenham.— St Agatha*8 Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha*8, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle and Working Classes received. 
Chelsea. — Cheyne Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 8.W. For Sick and Incorable Children. 

4*. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. 8^ 
Llandudno, North Wales.— Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 25s. i>er week. Miss 

Roberts. 
London. — St. Mar>''8 Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, 8.w. 
Norfolk, Sunntside. — House of Rest for Crovemessee or Ladies of small means. References required. 

Special return ticket fh>m London, second class, 10». Apply to Mrs. Brandreth^ 

Jjickleburah Reeiary, 8coU, 
St. Leonaros-on-Sea.— Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Oentieioomen. The Lady 

Superintendent. 
Tunbripqk Wells. --Convalescent Home for Children. 17s, fid, per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



liondon School of Medicine for Women. 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Thorne, Hon. Sec, at the School, 80 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.c. 

Educational Establishments. 

101. to 16^. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 6dl. to 60^. and College Fees. 

18 Os. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College. Boarders, dll. 10s, 
12 Gs. 251. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70^. and 1002. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. To train girls for domestic service, chfldren of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 62. 

INDUSTBIAL SOCIETIES, AGEIfCIES FOB SALS OF WOBK, ito. 

Lupton. Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's D^pdt for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working membcsrs can be 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2il. 
in the shilling. 

WorkSockty for Ladies, 50 Western Road, Brighton. For tlie 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Originai designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretsjy. 

Society for Sale of Ladies Work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. Annual fee, 3s, Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Bfiss Banks. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fee. 5t. 
Commission on sales, la. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily firom 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses, Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. PhUlips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
SuperintendentJ^sGeyer. Annual fee, 58, Commission on sales. 
Id. in the shillflHP#2 articles may be kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen^ Self-help* Institute, lo Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the management of a Conunittee. Miss M. G. 



PEBIODICALS, PUBLICATIOIfS 

Monthly. 

6d. Exousbwoman's Review. Published by Triibner and Co. ; 
and at 22 Bemers Street, w., at the Office for the Employment of 
Women. 

6d. Woman's Education Joubnal. The organ of the 
Women's Edveation Union. Published at the Office, 112 Brompton 
Road. 8.W. 

Id. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street. Holbom, e.c. 

Id, Friendly Leaves. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mn, Townsend. Published by Hatchards, 
Piccadilly. 



OF INTEBEST TO WOMEN. 

Id. The Hoicblt Friend. Gontaininff Tales, Hynms, Recipes, 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Girls of the 
Working Classes. Partridge and Co. Paternoster Row. 

id, WOMAN'S Work in the Great Harvest Field. A 
monthly periodical bearing jnpon the ministry of Woman in its 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other land.H 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address : Conference 
Rail Office, Mildmay Park, n. Partridge and do. 

Weekly, 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor, 
Akager Hill, 16 Rnssell Street, Covent Garden, w. c. Has occasional 
paragraphs upon Work forWomen. Employment Agency at the Offic(>. 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Ltdia 
E. Bkcxxb<— This Jaamal is published monthly, and 
eontains foil infarmation of the progress of ibe movement for 
xemoving the Eleotond Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
eopy monthly (post free for one year), It. 6d. Communications 
§at the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
SS Jackson's Bow, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. TBiiBNEB and Co. Paternoster B/qtm, 



Price One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by EmaLT Faithfull, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 

YiCTOBU Pbdttino Pbesb {established in 1860 i<st iJc^ '^jb£$«ss^' 
ment of Women\^ ill ^t«Ml^^3Mtiw>\i^^^^»&'C^ - 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

U BAKER BTBEKT, FOBTMAR BQUABE. 



Eitabli$hedfor tlte heviefit ofvxaaasnovB'Ladlei oxiiT. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every -kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies* Under-linen ; -Children's Clotim*,' CM^m fyp the 
Poor ; Dolls; and Dolls* Clothes ; Fmcyytatk of. alliui^d? ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Worlsi (ftcj always on Me. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 

REGISTRY FOB GOYERKESSES.'LADY^HOnSEKEEPEBS/ 

COMPANIONS. Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. LupTOK, 15 Baker Streets 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION,. 42 Soxbbset Street, W. ^ 

rriHE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
1 Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in . 
Practicied as well as. Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others 6l)i|ifai1C0iistant' Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted a^ Apprentices. 

Orders requested for ^mbtoidered b2i1 Dresses for the 
coming Season, also for the Fashionable Greek Costume. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phujjps, Hon. Sec. 

The Funds of the Society being very low, Subsoriptions 
and Donations from 5«. upwards are urgently requesteid. 

LADIES* DRESSMAKING <fc EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, AND SCHOOL OF DRESSMA^NG. 

rriHE COMMITTEE of Ulib InstitutioD have much pleasure 
i. in announcing that they have made'arnmgeiAents with 
Miss Julie .Bbaun, a Ceraficilidl l^iibeheir of Needlework 
from Reutlingen, to hold a'SorieBol Classes' iiu London, 
during Five Weeks, commencing from February 24th, 1879. 
Instruction will be given in the German System of Dress- 
making, Drawing Patterns, Cutting Out Underclothing, &c. 
The Fee will be One Guinea, paid in advance, for Ten 
Lessons, T^o to be taken in each week. 

Arrangements caa be made for.Glaaaes to be held in large 
Schools. Ladies wishing to enter their names are requested 
to endoee stamped envelope to the Hom. Sbc., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

AUSTRALIAN SILK-GROWERS' DEI'OT 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES' SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

3 Chableb Street, Grosvemor Square, W. 

{Removed from Ko, 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladbm Neill to forward the interests 
of Australian Silk Growers; to facilitate the sale of the 
Refiise Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 
Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, 1«. Bd. oz. ; 
Dyed, 1«. 6d. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6f. to 
lOi, 6(f. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS. Ac. from 3*. 6d. to 30«. 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knittmg, from St. to 16«. ; also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS. fitting closely to the figure. Prices 
from 18i. to 82«. each. 

Ermen & RoBY*B Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, drc. 



A 



New Novel at all the Libraries. 

TRUE MARRIAGE By Emily SPEyoBR, 

Aiithor of ' Restored,* ' Son and Heir,* Ac 8 vols. 
Hurst awd Blackett. 

' XiM Spender'a norcl is ezcellont re«Aingr. Tbe Ktory U iagenioas 
and affectinjr, and the hoapital ezpertenoet of the Mj-wu^o are 
olererlj seized and deTerlj conTejed.'— ilcad*my. 

* A pnrelj oonooired and skilfolly told tale. The heroiiMa are all 
charming. They take their lires in their own hand* bravalv and vi. 
fnssilj, and each works ont a satisfactorr career for heme^ two bj 
the newer roads of jonnalism and medicine, one fay thi old-laUiioiied 
]>ath of a true mtkrnanfo.'—Ejcaminer. 



Now Ready. 

A FEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 2d., or 
by post 2^. A Sequel to the paper on * Mixed Schools 
and separate Playgrounds,' in the Gazette for July, 1878, 
'by the same '^tSr. 

THE DUTIES OF WOMEN AS MANAGERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SPHOOLS. Moe i^. e«sh, by poet 
Id., or 100 for 2^. 6(f. Biehig a Reprint from tbe Woman' 9 
Oatetts for December, 1878b Also, 

OL. m. of * THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE ' for 1878. 
Price 3*. C)d.j or 3*. lOrf. by post 

Hatchards, Piccadillt. 



V 



TO ALTraORS AND OTHERS.— COPYIST.— WANTED 
MANUSCRIPTS, Ac, TO COPY. Proof Sheets oar- 
rected. Clear Handwriting. Terms moderate. Apply to 
AoNEB, 9 Silwood Road, Brighton. . 

A LADY delineates Characters from Handwriting for 
18 Stamps. Address K. H, Mrs. G. Smith, Bungaj 
Road, Halesworth, ' Suffolk. 

TsSTtMOiriAL, No. 115. . . 
' You hare hit oif her character wonderfuUj well.'— S. H. T. 



Now Ready, poet free for B^d, each. 

PartB I. II. and III. of the QUIDS TO IN- 

StlTUTlONS establi'slied for the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being published in oonnexion with 
The Womaifi Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Serrants, Y^oung Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, drc. Homes, Ac. 

Part U. gives information respecting irifei than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Home^i>f-B68t. 

Part ni. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

The remainder of the Guide will be ready in due 
course, and will contain Lists of Educational Establish- 
ments, Training Institutions, and other Associations for 
the general welfare of Women. These will be adYertised 
in the Gazette as soon as they are ready for publication. 

HAlfBBOOS: OF WOMEIf'S WOBX. 

Third Edition. Boards, U. ; by post. It. 2d. 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 16 pages, 4to. 2d. 

Post-free, in advance, 2«. fid. per annum. 

Vol. I. (1876) crown 4to. Ss. M. ; boards, 2$. M. 
„ n. (1877) „ „ 3». 6d. 
„ m. (1878) „ M post free, 3«. lOd. 



HATCHARDS, 187 FICCADILLT, LOHDOV. 
Pabtbidoe ft Co. 9 Patemoeter Bow ; and Oilice. 48 Bomanet 8t W. 



Printed by Jonr Stbavoxwats, Castle Stveet, Leicester Square, and Pablished b7 Hatckabos. 187 PiocadiUj, London. 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

Fob tlio conveiiieuco of Subscribers wo give below a Form 
of Order for a Yearly Subscription to tho * Gazette.' 

Back numbers (from December, 1875) supplied at the some 
rate — yiz, 2^d. each number, post free. 

FORM OF ORDER. 

JPiease foncard * The Woman's Gazette * to 
Name 



AddreM 



2<. 6f/. enclosed for twelve numbers^ from 

Address — ^Messrs. IIatchard, 187 PiccaiUlly, W. ; or, Krr.- 
Editor (Miss Puillips), 42 Somerset Street, I'ortman 
Square, W. 



I 



1MPL0YMKNT AGENCY FOR WO^IEN in connoc 



J tion with the Wovmn's Gazette. ^Tcrms: Correspon- 
dence and Eoj^ifttration Fco, Ik. On an Engagement being 
concludeil, a iVe of 5x. will be charged to each party. 
Ortice hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address 
Miss PHniLiPS, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Squai'e, W. 

It is specialh/ ref/ufsted that Tidies who have entered 
their Names vjyni the Jit't/isfiy ivill coinmum'cate any 
change of address^ or acceptance of an enf/af/ement ; also 
that those who write to make inquiries will enclose a 
$tam/}ed envelope. 

NOTICE. — A large number of the applications addressed 
to this Agency being for Domestic Servants of good character, 
and the demand, especially for Country Situations, greatly 
exceeding the supply, the Secretary' believes it would be of 
groat service to the readers of the Gazette if Correspondents 
would supply the Addresses of respectable Agencies in 
Country' Towns, of whose dealings they have had pi-actical 
experience, and whose recommendations can be thoroughly 
tnisted. Tliis list would be kejit at the Office, and a copy 
supplied to inquirers up<>n receipt of 3(7. in stamjis. Lon- 
don servants are Fcldom willing to take service in the 
country, and thus Ladies applying to Loudon Registries are 
often disappointed. Ladies having good servants to recom- 
mend are likely to hear of situations by sending particulars 
to the Office. 



All Post-office Orders payable to M. E. Phiili/ts, 2'27 
O.rford Street : or to Messrs. Hatchardj Post Office ^ Picca- | 
dilly Circns. Stajnps can only be received at the rate of 
13 ^0 the shilling , on account, of loss in exchange. 

All Advertiseynents will be inserted at the rate of 1 s. (Sd. 
for oO iCitrds, and Od. for every additional 8 words. Trade 
Advertii^ements and Institutions will be charged according 
to space. Terms for a series by arram/etnent. 

All sh<nild be forwarded, prepaid, to the Suh-pAlitor^ at 
the Office, A'2 S^nnej'set Street, Portman Stpiare, W., before 
the 22nd day of the month at latest. 

Contributions for the • Gazette,' and other communica- 
tions, should bo addressed to tho Editor at the F.amo 
address. 

Back NcMiiERa of the * Gazette' for 187G and 1877, for 
gratuitous distribution, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individuals, on application to tho 
Hub-Editor, and i)a}incnt of carriage. 

MISS PHILLIPS thankfully Jicknowledges several useful 
PARCELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor liadios, 
and would be glad to have some OLD LINEN for a case of 
Cancer. 



11 OR particulars of tho following, who require Situation b, 
■ ^Ppb' ^ ^^i^^ PuiLLU'ri, 42 Somerset St, Portman Sq., W. : 

Several very good Nursery Oovemosses. 

Mrs. T. — Matron in an Institution, or Wardrobe-keeper 
in a Boys* ScliooL 

Moss. — Useful Companion to an Elderly Lady. 

Mrs. W. R. — Lady Companion or Housekeeper. 

Miss A. C— Latly Superintendent of a Nurscrj*. Can 
take a Baby. 35/. 

Miss B. — Matron in a Penitentiorv. 

to 

Miss S. S. — Wants Pupils for Drawing. 
E. D. — Good Housemaid. No Parlour-work. 
E. T. — Experienced Upper Housemaid. 
A Girl, aged 15, to train in the Nurseiy under a good 
Nurse. 



IjlOR particulars apply to Miss E. Burxey, St. Mark's 
) Vicarage, Surbitou. 

Miss V. — Superintendent of Cottage Hospital — a Trained 

Niurse. 

Miss M. V. — Companion or Governess. — Either of these 
Ladies would go abroad. 

Miss P. — Companion and Attendant to an Invalid — Very 
gooil-tempcred and obliging. 

Miss yi. — Ht-atl of a Motherless Household, or any posi- 
tion of trust. 
Miss S. — Same as above, 

Miss C. — Daily or Resident Governess to Young Children, 
or brother's Help or Companion. — Small salary and 
comfortable home re<iuireit 

Martha, aged 19. — Wants i>lac'e ns House and Parlourmaid. 



A LADY wishes to hear of a Situation as BUTLER for 
F. P., a Footman, aged 20, who can have Two Years* 
good Character from his j)resont i>hvce, and liiis had previoua 
experience. Wages, about 15/. — Also for 11. S., an Ex- 
Pupil Teacher, aged 18, a nice-looking, well-mannered Girl, 
who is competent to TEACH and TAKE CH^VRGE of 
CHILDREN out of arms, under a superior Head Nurse or 
Governess. Wage3. 12/. -Also, as MASTER and MATRON 
of a WORKHOUSE, a Married Couple of high Character. 
The Wife was for Ten Years Schoolmistress in an excellently 
managed Workhouse, and both are (pite equal to tho post. — 
Also as Upper, Single, or to Wait on a Lady, a good 
HOUSEMAID. Wages, 20/. Address Miss Hubbabd. 
Leonardslee, Horsham. 

AL.M)Y wishes to recommend a good COACHMAN, and 
also to hear of a superior MAU) to Travel with a Bride 
in England, and eventually to settle in Ceylon. Ciood 
Wages given to a really capable and willing l*erson of higli 
Character and some experience. Addn>ss Ceylox, 42 
Somerset Street, W. 

A GENTLEMAN'S Family, residing in the Country, would 
receive Little BOYS or GIRLS for EDUCATION. 
Healthy Situation. Home Comforts. French and German 
spoken. Terms moderate. Adilress Miss Dwykr, The Grove, 
North End, East WooiUiay, Newbury, Berkshire. 

SPELTHORNE SANATORIUM, Bedfont, near Feltham. 
Middlesex. — This Institution is now open for tho Re- 
formation of Women who have fallen into Habits of 
Intemj)erance. For particulars apply to Miss Glensib, 
Lady Superintendent. 

WOOD-CARVING.— MESSRS. GILLOW arc establishing 
a SCHOOL for INSTRUCTION in this ART, in Duke 
Street, London, at which Women wiU be eligible. Further 
particulars may be learned from the Secretary of the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Women, 22 Bemera 
Street, W. 



%\t 




0tttan's #autt^; 
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NEWS ABOUT WORK. 



VOL. IV. 



MARCH, 1879. 



No. 3. 



Kotes on Cookery for the Sick. Part I. 
My Greatest Friend. Chap. IX. By Mrs. 

Frank Snoad. 
Working Ladios' Gnild. 
London Diocesan Deaconoss* Institation. 
Work Maxims. 
Technical Education for Women. -A School 

of Art in Florence. Part III. 



COISTTEITTS: 

Home Needlework — Mrs. Snoad's Association. 

Yorkshire Ladies' Conucil of Education and 
Trainiii}^ School of Cookery. 

A Country Treat. 

Miss Ellice Hopkins' Work. 

Notices of Books.— Who should Clear the 
Way ? Thoughts on^ickness ; The Wo- 
men of Engliuid ; The Mother's Friend ; 



The Homely Friend; Friendly LeaTes; 
English Female Artists; Dr. Pechoy's 
Inaugural Address; Social Twitters; 
The Bride Elect. 
Correspondence. — The Misses Bortolooci ; 
Wood Engraving at Home ; A Loan 
Fund for Poor Govemesses ; Ladies and 
Laundry Work. 



NOTES ON COOKERY FOR THE SICK. 

The following paper has been drawn up from the 
memoranda of a lady who visited the kitchens of 
fifteen important Hospitals, in order to gather in- 
formation for a School of Cookery upon the best 
modes of Cooking for the Sick in large numbers. 
Especially suggestive as her remarks must bo to 
those who take part in the management of these 
grand institutions, they arc also likely to be of so 
much value to others that we offer no apology for 
transferring them almost verbatim to our columns. 

Whatever difference of oj)inion may exist upon the 
comparative advantages of the processes of cooking 
described by her, or of the intrinsic value of the 
apparatus she recommends, no one can doubt the 
importance of the subject as a whole, or regret that 
an opportunity has occurred for considering Cookery 
from an exclusively medical point of view. So im- 
portant a part does Diet l)C«ar in the treatment of 
the sick, and so much may bad cookeiy retard or 
even neutralise the efforts of both physician and 
nurse, that one would imagine the kitchen depart- 
ment would always bo recognised as an intcgi*al part 
of hospital economy. At any rate, it would be 
natural to expect that its administration would be 
in the hands of persons fully acquainted with the 
physiology of food, and with the dietary needs of the 
sick, so that these should both be considered, and 
the Kitchen take its right place, as much in its degree 
a department of the healing art as the Dispensary. 
That the kitchen of a hospital should be looked 
upon like that of an ordinary household — merely as 
a means of feeding its inmates, with no special at- 
tention to their wants as jxittents, seems hardly cre- 
dible. But this seems to be the state of things in 
most Hospitals, and one wonders how, under the cir- 
cumstances, the patients get on so well as they do. 

Apart from considerations of health, the economi- 
cal management of these enormous establishments is 
a matter of great importance to the committees, 



and should, one might imagine, occupy the serious 
attention of a specialist whose business it would be 
to discover the best ways of supplying the hospitals 
with wholesome, well-cooked food, at the least expense. 
We have heard of one hospital in which there was 
a saving of over 200/. in the first quarter after the 
kitchen management was entrusted to the care of a 
competent lady-superintendent, and it stands to 
reason that such an important department, and one 
upon which the efficiency of the nursing so greatly 
depends, would work better under the same superin- 
tendence as the nursing staff than imder separate and 
irresponsible management. Every Superintendent 
of nurses shoiUd be as well versed in the economical 
management of a kitchen, in the physiology of food, 
and in its proper prepanition for the sick, as in any 
other branch of her profession, and we arc glad to 
think that many ladies who are tnxining for the 
profession no longer neglect the humbler depart- 
ment of sick cooker}', but take a thorough course of 
training in both callnigs. No one can, properly 
speaking, superintend or criticise wisely any work 
of which she is unable to explain the processes, or 
even to show how they should be performed. Until 
women realise this, their work will only be half 
done, and the episode of the baffled matron will bo 
repeated in more wards than in that in which we 
first heard the plaintive remark, — when the angry 
cook rudely sent back the sour, curdled pudding 
left untmichcd by the patient, — ' I am sure I don't 
know ivliat is the matter with the pudding, but it 
isn't right, and poor Jones can't eat it.' Will the 
gentlemen on house committees of hospitals picture 
this little scene to themselves, as possibly of daily 
occiurencc in institutions in which the kitchen is 
either under incompetent management or distinct 
from the * powers that be' which reign in the wards ] 
That the cookery in Hospitals does not receive 
sufficient attention, and that the hygienic use of 
food, as supplementing the medical treatment of 
the patients, is not enough considered, will hardly 
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1x5 questioned when we learn tliat in one hospital 
potatoes are steamed in the same closet as the 
meat — a mode of cooking which draws out of the 
potato and impai-ts to the meat an injurious 
quality possessed by that vegetable which is almost 
poisonous to some constitutions ; the reason why 
many people suffer from eating Irish stew being 
that the potatoes have not been scalded before they 
were added to the meat. By steaming or boiling, 
this deleterious property is drawn out of them, and 
is absorbed by any meat which may be cooking 
in the same vessel. In more than one Hospital 
the patients' tea was actually kept almost on 
the boil by being simmered in a copper close 
to the fire until required, a process which trans- 
fonns a healthful, refresliing, stimulating drink, 
into one positively injurious to the nerves of 
healthy people. How nnich more so, then, to 
the sick] What puzzling complications in their 
illnesses, what sleepless nights and restless days, 
might not have been accoiuited for to their medical 
attendants hivi they been aware of this fact ? If 
the kitchens are not inider the superintendence of a 
properly instructed woman (on whom it would seem 
most proper that such details should devolve), surely 
the doctors should themselves have the control of 
these culinarj' arrangements ! Who would imagine 
either that in some Hospitals the meat is actually 
cooked in the wards, the plea in one {hmo mistaken 
most invalids could tell; being that it gave the 
patients an appetite ! A visitor once saw the food 
for the ward being cooked at a fire only a few feet 
from a bed whence the occupant had just been re- 
moved to his last resting-place. 

But while too little attention is paid by the 
authorities of many Hospitals to the injurious effect 
which indifferently-cooked food may have upon the 
health of their patients, they appear also to be in- 
sufficiently infonned respecting the rcniuirements 
— in this particular — of their nurses, the very 
• officials u])on whom so much of the efficiency of their 
Hospitals depends. It is not many years ago since 
in many Hospitals the nurses had to boaixl and cook 
for themselves ! while in othei-s the arrangements for 
meals are even now so iminviting that they practically 
go half fed. The result to women whose physical 
and nervoiLS systems are both being lioavily taxed 
is naturallv disa.str(>us, and the mortal! tv amonjr 
haspital nurses has been heavier than even the 
legitinuite risks of their calling should have occa- 
sioned. Over-fatigue, poor living, hasty and ill- 
cook.- I food, lay them <)i>en to the injurious influ- 
encjs by which they are sun-ounded, and their 
constitutions succumb t^) dangers which they might 
otherwise have resisted with impunity. Things 
have much improved of late. A few Hospit^xls are 
above all reproach in these matters, but some, even 
where one would least expect it, have not shown 
that consideration for the comfort and well-being 
of their nurses which might have been expected 



from Institutions ostensibly existing for hygienic 
purposes. Perhai>s these kitchen ix'velations throw 
some light on the matter. Where the authorities 
have not thought it necessary to organize the 
kitchen with any special reference to the con- 
dition of their patients, to whom properly pre- 
pared food is one condition of cure, it is not siir- 
j)rising that they should have taken no trouble 
whatever about the food for their nurses, who 
are presumed to be persons in good health. It is 
difficult to believe, moreover, that in one of the 
most important of these Institutions, a Lying-in 
Hospital, — that most specially anxious and arduous 
branch of work in which a nurse may be detained 
for hours at the bedside — no provision what- 
ever is made for the dinnei-s of the nurses, who 
must not only purchase their own food, but also 
cook it for themselves ! The cooking arrangements 
in many others are still defective. In four Hospitals 
the chops for the patients are fried, certainly not 
the most wholesome mode of cooking for delicate 
appetites. In several they are actually cooked in the 
ward, thus occupying the fire required for other 
purposes, and occasioning a smell of cooking, from 
which the waixl can be hardly ever free, and which 
one would think must effectually destroy the appe- 
tites of many of the inmates. Upon the cooking of 
chr)ps oin* correspondent remarks: — 

Chops are an exponsivo — I might almost say, an ex- 
travagant article of diet — and unless carefully chosen 
and cooked are not acceptable to the sick. Sleat for 
chops should he hung till quite tender, and not cut up 
into chops till it is to be used. 

Chops are expensive, — 

1. Because there is a larger proportion of bone to the 

meat than in joints. 

2. Ifecause a greater proportion of surface is presented 
to the heat, and there is, therefore, greater waste in 
cooking. 

3. BtK?ausc, if cooked over the fire, much fuel is con- 
sumed, as the lire must he clear and smokeless. 
Coke Hre is the Ix^st for chops. 

The practice adopted in some Hospitals of frying chops 
is most objectionable, as animal f(.>od is less digestible 
when cooked in this way ; besides which, frying seems 
to be but Httle underatood — it Ls too often ratiier soaking 
in fat than frying. 

The best way to cook chops is on a gridiron, over 
the fire: but then the fire must be clear and smokeless, 
and the cook able to give fuU attention to the chops. 
The gridiron should first be thoroughly heated- then 
rubbed with a little fat or dripping before the chops 
are put on. The most suitable method of cooking chops 
in Ilospitals is, in mv opinion, by Leoni's grillers. in 
the London Ili^spital a row of these grillers is fitted 
under the gas hot-plate. The front is open, the sides and 
top are fined with tiles, and the gas is above the meat. 
If the griUer is sufficiently heated before the meat is put 
in, even an inexperienced cook can hardly fail to cook 
the chops properly. 

Cookinff Apparatus for Ward Kitchens, 

In wai-d kitchens it is not necessary to have a continu- 
ously large fire, but the means of cooking, or heating 
food, should be always at hand. For this^ gas appa- 
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rat US is iinquestionaWy superior to oitber a close or an 
open range : it nnjiiires less service, it is cleaner, more 
easily managed, and much more economicid, ina>mucli as 
it is not necessary to keep it continually liglittxl, like a 
fire. A kettle of water can Ix' kept lx)iling' on a small 
ring. For ward kitchens, either a griller witli liot plate 
should be used, or a regular stove, with oven and hot 
plate. These stoves are lused in all the ward-kitchens of 
the Jjondon Hospital, and may be seen in various Schouh 
of Cookery. 

Lard'rs. 

In most of the Hospitals I have seen there is a deficiency 
of larder accommodation. The usual rule is for mt'at 
to be sent in the day it is to \yo cooked ; and tis it can- 
not be expected that butchers will keep such a lar":e 
quant itj' of meat hanging, the patients do not have the 
meat as tender as the managers are entitled to expect for 
the price they pay. 

In private houses meat is generally hung in cold 
"Weather for a fortnight, or tliree weeks, and sometimes 
even for a month. It is therefore a very moderate sug- 
gestion that, in any new Ilojjpitals which maybe built, 
the meat-larders should be arranged to hold three days* 
supply. I strongly recommend that the walLs shoidd be 
lined with white tiles, for cleanliness and coolness. Tliei-e 
shoidd be a thorough current of air coming in below and 
out above ; iron bars acro^y from wall to wall, with hooks 
to hang the meat, wo(xlen venetiiin-shutters (venetian- 
blinds are unnecessarily exrieii-^ive ) to exclude the light. 
A well-placed laixler should not face tlie sun, and care 
must be taken to see that the floor is thoroughly dry. 

In frosty weather, or when it is very cold, the day's 
supply of meat should be allowed to lie in the warm 
kitcnen for two or three hours }x*fore cooking, to bring 
it into proper condition. Meat should lx» handltni as 
little as possible. Vegetables should Tm) kept in a separate 
larder, also dry, darkened, and well aired, but not having 
a through current of air. It is not necessary to have 
tiled waUs. Fish should have a separate larder, espe- 
cially if used in quantities, and if it comes in some hours 
before it is used. 

The dairy would be the better for having tlie walls 
lined with tiles for coolneas; but it is not so essential as 
for the meat-larder. In the Consiunption Hospital, 
Brompton, a large double cistern of slate is used for 
holding the milk (the little larder it stands in is tiled), 
but I tliink open, circular earthenware yesseb, arranged 
round on a shelf, are the best. If tin vessels are kept 
perfectly clean they are also good : but this if Is all 
important. 

Carriage of Cooked Food to Wards, 

In all the better managed hospitals all the food, in- 
cluding fish and chops, is cooked in the kitchen, and only 
warming up, beef-tea, making tea, and other small pro- 
cesses, are allowed to bo done in the ward-kitchens. A 
lift conveys the food up, and little carriages are run off 
alon^ the corridors to the various wards. In several 
hospitals the food was kept warm by being placed in 
what are practically huge Warreners, the space between 
the two cases being fifled either with boihng water or 
with steam. When the meat \a car^'ed in the wards, each 
ration should be weighed on a hot-water plate, adjusted 
on the scales. I saw this in only one hospital. The usual 
coarse seems to be to weigh it on a cold copper or tin plate. 

[The remainder of this paper, which treats of the benefit to 
the patients of a Varied Diet in Hospitals, and of tJie com- 
parative advantage of ordinary and of gas ovens, must be 
foitponed until another number of our Ujizette.] 
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The day after Jemima's dinncr-pai-ty was one of those 
])Ieasant sjning-liko days we sometimes got in early 
February. The i»alo bhio sky struggled hanl for 
supremacy with grey clouds, the* wintry sun slione 
wann and genially, the air was soft and balmy, and 
sweet with the scent of many violets. 1 stoo<l at the 
dining-room window a long time that morning, watching 
the busy little birds chirping and quan'clling as they 
flew hither and thither in search of materials for their 
nests ; but my thoughts were really dwelling upon 
Mr. J5rowning's story, and I was too pre-occupicd for 
some time to notice how restless and fidgety my niece 
seemed to l)c. lusteatl of going straight to her colouring 
directly after breakfast, as was her wont, she was 
upstaii*8 and downstaii's, now in this room, now in that, 
first taking up one thing, then another. At last, throw- 
ing a shawl over her head, she went into the garden, 
returning in a few moments with a hasketfid of yellow 
winter jasmine, snowdi-ops, violets, and a few scarlet 
anemones ; these she j)rocecded to anange in the 
drawing-room vases, as 1 considei'ed, with much taste, 
but ai)parcntly very little to her own satisfaction, for 
they wei'c armnged and re-an*anged so many times 
that at last I ventured to ivmonstratc. 

' Nothing can look prettier than that, Blanche ; you 
will make them quite faded, altering them so often. 
Aren't you going to do any colouring this morning?' 
I added, in some surprise. * I thought you were so 
busy.' 

* 8o I am I' she answered, while a soft little blush 
stole over her cheeks. ' But I can't settle to it this 
morning. People nmst have j)atience.' 

' Then ha<ln't we better go out a little ? it's a shame 
to stay in such a lovely day.* 

' Yes, if you like,' said my niece, faintly. But 
although she agreed, I found it im]>088ible to make her 
arrive at a decision. 

' Should we walk round to Jemima's and discuss the 
previous evening? ' 

Blanche reminded me Miss Todd disliked any one 
calling before luncheon, and ' spoiling her morning.' 

' Shoidd wo walk into Bath, then, and do some 
shopping?' 

Blanche had none to do, and it was such a long way, 
and these early spring days were so tiring I 

Then I proposed the Park, which would be delicious 
upon a morning like this, and where we could rest for 
a few minutes if tired. 

' Sit out-of-doors iu February ! ' exclaimed my niece. 
* Auntie, we should die of rheumatism ! ' 

So, finding all my Buggcstions were negatived, I 
ended by agreeing to here, that wo should leave the 
walk until the aftei^ioon, and fetching my work-basket 
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prepared to sit down contentedly and exclian<^c criti- 
cisms upon the toilettes of our fcllow-gucstR. 

But Blanche was in no humour for a nice, quiet 
chat. Slie brought her work, it is true, hut only to 
push it away impatiently ; she hepjan to write a letter, 
and ended by tearing it uj) before she had covered the 
second pap;e ; she wanderetl ofF into the diawini^-riK)m, 
and played tiresome, tautali.'^in<^, little hits of songs and 
pieces till the stnmiming made me faiily nervous. All 
at once an idea seemed to strike her, for she came 
back suddenlv. 

* You want to go out to-<lay, auntie, don't you ? * 
she said. 

* Yes, dear,' I answered, looking up from my work. 
' I think a little walk would do us goo<l.' 

' Then do you mind going round to the Todlands 
for me ?' she asked, eagerly : ' after luncheon, I mean. 
I left two songs there last night, and 1 want them 
back to practise. ])o go for me, auntie, there's a 
dear darling I I'm so tired to day, I don't care to go 
out.' 

And kneeling down bv mv side, she continued to 
press her i-equest with an amount of coaxing quite out 
of ])i*opoi-tion to the trifling nature of the favour asked. 

' Get away, you silly girl !' I said, laughing. ' If / 
don't go, I can send Sarah.' 

' You had nmch better go youi'self,' she persisted ; 
' YOU want a walk, and will like a chat with Miss Todd.' 

And so detennined was she ^to gain her point, that 
luncheon was scarcely over, before she wonied me into 
stalling, fully half an hour earlier than 1 thought 
necessary. 

I walked quietly round to the Todlands, and met 
Jemima just leaving the house. 

* I won't detain vou a minute,' I said, and stated mv 
errand, whereat Miss Todd smiled a grim smile. 

' Sent you for the songs, did she ? Why didn't she 
come herself ? ' 

' She was tired, I think,' I said, simply ; and then, 
for the first time, the whole thing struck me as some- 
what peculiai* — it was not usual for Blanche to feend 
mc upon her eirands in this way. 

' Tired, was she ?' ix^peatcd Jemima. ' Well, I hope 
she'll get rested before the day's over. You come with 
me, Letitia ; perhaj)8 if she's left to herself she'll have 
a nap.' 

' She inaif^^ I replied, doubtfully ; ' but I never can 
get her to rest, as a rule.' 

Whercupon Miss Todd laughed till the tears itm 
down her cheeks, and exclaiming, * Oh ! you ai'e a 
treat, I^etitia ! ' maiched me ofF upon a round of 8hoj)piDg 
and calls, which maile it almost diimer-time before 1 
reached home?. 

'There! now I've forgotten the songs I' I exclaimed 
to myst^lf as 1 knocked ; ' how stupid Blanche will 
think me I ' 

Blanche was kneeling upon the hearth-rug in the 
drawing-room when I entered, gazing dl^'amily into 
the fire, and started up at my approach ; welcoming 
me with such a shower of kisses that I might have 
been absent a twelvemonth. 



'Nevermind the songs, you dear old auntie!' she 
exclaiuRMl, cutting short my apologies and explanations ; 
' come and At down here and Ixj warm and cosy.' 

The fire looked very inviting, for, bright as the day 
had been, the lato afternoon was damp and chilly ; so I 
took the low easy-chair ])Ushed fonvard for me, and 
allowed my niece to remove my lK)nnet and sealskin. 

That being done, she seated herself at my feet, and 
laying her head caressingly upon my lap, whis])ered 
as she took both mv hands in hers, — 

'Wish me joy, auntie, dcfiiest ! I'm so happy!' 
Then, after a little i)ause, during which, even by the 
firelight, I could see ho>v her cheeks crimsoned, she 
added, ' Frank Browning j>ropo3Cil to me to-day, — and 
— I've accejjted him !' 

'Blanche!' 

'It's quite true, Aunt Ix^titial' 

'Mv dear child, vou've onlv seen him once or twice!' 

'Oh, yes I have!' she answered, sitting upright 
now, and speaking veiy earnestly. ' I saw him a gi-eat 
many times when I was at !Mr8. Paslon's. ^\'e met by 
chance first, and then he called, and — well, we should 
have been engaged long ago, only he gixiw so jealous of 
Mr. Mildmay, and we quan-elled. Of com-se, when 
time went on and I was living down here, and not 
married, nor even engaged, he began to find out ho 
had been wrong. We very soon explained eveiTthing 
when we did meet,' she added, laughing. ' It would 
have been settled last night if I^adv Jane hadn't como 
into the conservator v and disturbed us.' 

This, then, was the wedding Lady Jane meant! 

' J>ut, J^lanehe,' I persisted, feeling hopelessly be- 
wildered, 'did ^Irs. Fasten know?' 

' Of course she did ! but she was a dear, good- 
natured woman, and when she found things had gone 
wrong never breathed a word of it to any one. Sho 
alwavs said it would come right some dav,' continued 
Blanche. ' I don't believe it will surprise her,' 

'And you never told me!^ I said, reproachfully. 

' Tell vou I loved a man and he wouldn't have me ! ' 
she answered, ])roudly drawing herself up. 'No, Aunt 
IjCtltia, I couldn't do that ! Now I know ho has loved 
me all the time, T don't mind who hears the story ; but 
until vesterdav we each thought the other false.' 

' I suj)i)ose he has been hereto-day, then ?' Ircmai'ked, 
helplessly. 

' Of course ! All the afternoon.' 

' Did you expect him ?' 

But my niece only laughed by way of rcply. And 
then the thought which was always uppermost in my 
mind at any crisis rose to my lips, and I said dreamily, 

' I wonder what Jemima will sav ? ' 

' I don't know,' rej)lied Blanche, with a flash in her 
eyes and a rini; in her voice I had never seen or heard 
before ; ' but I know this, I shall mairy him if all the 
world is against me.' 

I slept but little that night. Pleased as I was at 
my niece's engagement, and honestly rejoicing in her 
very evident hai)pine8s, the suddenness — to me, startling? 
suddenness — of the affair made mo feel anxious and 
troubled. I hardlv knew whether it was for the best 
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or not, and longed for Jemima to cut the knot of my 
peq)lexitie8. I had not long to wait. Jii-eakfast had 
acarcely been taken away next morning before the 
peculiar double rap I could have recognised amongst 
a thousand announced mv friend to the rescue. 

' Well, and so you're engaged to Frank Browning?' 
was the gi-ecting she vouchsafed to Blanche, but it was 
impossible to tell from the tone whether the words 
meant approval or dissent. 

'Who told vou?' both Blanche and I exclaimed 
togetlier. 

' Why, Frank himself I so I suppose it's true. YouVo 
kept your secret prctty closely, young lady,' she 
added, looking at my niece. 

Blanche blushed and began explanations, which 
Miss Toild cut short. 

' I know I 1 know ! I've lieanl one version of the 
story already. And so now you've made up your mind 
to take him, and I dont su[)pose you know whetlier 
he has anything to keep you \\\yoii or not ? ' 

' No,' said Blanche : * if he's poor I'll wait for him ; 
if he's rich, so much the better, I've never thought 
about it.' 

' He's verif good looking, isn't he, Jimmy ? ' 1 
hazarded, timidly. 

'As if good looks went for anything!' sneered 
Jemima. 

There was a pause, during which Blanche bit her 
lips and fidgeted with her watch-<^hain, as if she would 
snap it in two ; her colour came and went, and she was 
evidently tn^ing to control herself to sjieak calmly. 

' Miss Todd,' she said at last, ' you mustn't think I 
am ungrateful after your very, very great goodness to 
me,' and the girl's lip quivered as she spoke : ' but I 
cannot give up Frank for vou ! I can't, indeed ! 
We . . . .' 

Was I dreaming, or did Jemima really cross over to 
where Blanche was sitting, and taking her in her aims 
kiss her heartily again and again ? 

. ' God bless you, my dear,' she exclaimed, ' and give 
you as happy a married life as you deser>'e ! You love 
him, that's certain, and I know he loves you !' 

From that time the course of true love ran in 
smooth channels. The Colonel and C*ecilia wero 
' charmod,' Mr. Browning equally approving, Jimmy 
benignant, and I almost as happy as the lovers 
themselves. 

I liked Frank from the first, from the day he told 
mo he could not help liking me because I was so like 
Blanche. The engagement was not to last long. 
Frank had been made a partner some time, and was 
in receipt of a capital income ; the lovers, although young, 
were not too young to begin life, and thero was really 
nothing to wait for. We all improssed this upon 
Blanche so often, that at last she consented to ^x June 
for the wedding, regardless of her lover's decided 
preference for April. 

' And now I suppose you're going to lecture me upon 
my duties as a wife, aien't you. Miss Todd?' she 
inquired one day, half laughing, yet looking a little 
mefol. 



' No I'm not, my dear,' said Jemima simply. ' I'm 
very nmch more likely to lecture him upon his duties 
as a husband. I'm sick and tired of listening to so * 
much rubbish about "a wife's duties," as if nine tenths 
of the wives weren't fifty times too good for the men as 
it is I AVlien / preach sermons uj>on matiimony, I 
generally take for my text, *' Husbands, love your wives 
as tfour own flesh" That settles the question ! I never 
met a man yet who didn't contrive to love himself 
pretty dearly.' 

' Then you haven't anything to say to me ?' replied 
Blanche ; and I really tliiiik she was a little disappointed. 

' No,' said Jemima. ' You're a good, true-hearted gii-I, 
in love with the man you're going to marry, and your 
duty may safely be left to yourself. I've only one or 
two little bits of ailvice, and I won't give you those 
if you'd rather not.' 

' Oh, but I would rather I ' exclaimed Blanche, 
eagerly. 

Jimmy laughed. 'Well, then — always get down to 
breakfast (unless you're ill), and don't forget that as long 
as the world lasts, a man will like a good dinner. An 
uncomfortable breakfast sends him off discontented 
with his home, and a bad dinner makes him cross when 
he returns to it.- That's half-way on for a qimrrel, 
Blanche.' 

' We shall never quan-el,' said Blanche, softly. ' Go 
on, Miss Todd : I agree with all you say.' 

' Perhaps you won't with the next. It is this — don't 
make too much fuss about him at first ; love him as 
much as you like, but don't adore him. Many a 
woman has turned a fairly good husband into an 
unfeeling brute, simply by pampering his selfishness. 
Men ai*e like machines, my dear, as easy as possible to 
manage with a light hand and a little oil, but too much 
oil and you niin them ! Take my advice, and if you 
want to make Frank a good husband, don't spoil him 
the first year ; let him spoil you : after that, matters 
will settle themselves.' 

' Agreed again,' said Blanche, demurelv. ' What else, 
Miss Todd ? ' 

' Why, above and beyond all have a clear under- 
standing about money matters.' 

'Ah! that reminds me,' said I, seeing a cloud 
come over my niece's brow at the woitls, 'she can't 
keep on with her colouring — can she, Jimmy? It's 
absurd.' 

' Certainly not!' answered Jemima, decisively. 

' I intend to,' remarked Blanche, in an equally 
decided tone. ' I didn't expect you to oppose me. Miss 
Todd : you've taught me what independence is, and now 
you seem to expect me to go for every sixpence to my 
husband ! ' 

' WTiy not ? he vows at the altar to endow you with 
everything he has ; and apart from that, who earns 
her right to every sixpence better than a good wife ? 
To keep house well, to rule servants wisely, to make a 
home happy and a husband devoted — isn't it worth all 
a man has to give ? Isn't the price of such a woman 
declared to be " beyond rubies?" and yet you're too high 
and mighty to take the price of half-a-dozen gowns ! 
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That isn't independence, Blanche; that's pride. Not 
t]iat I blame you altogether/ continued Jemima, after a 
shoH |»ause. ^ I know your feeling, and will help you 
out if I can : but you must give up the colouring. It 
would \to iinfK>ssible to carry it on and attend to your 
household duties as well ; it i<in't the kind of business 
you can combine with household cares. Perhaps Nellie 
could take it up ? ' 

But Blanche made no reply. Silenced but un- 
convinced 1, her eyes half filled with tears, and not even 
a letter from Frank quite restored her cheerfulness. 
Jemima made no further remark then, but a few days 
afterwards, when she and I had Frank Browning to 
ourselves durimr Blanche's absenoe at the dressmaker's, 
she attacked him suddenly. 

^ I suppose you will open an account for Blanche at 
some local liank as soon as you're fairly settled, won*t 
you?' she asked, abruptly. 

' ^^'ell, no — I hadn't thought of it,' replied Frank, 
looking up in some surprise. ' Whv ? it isn't necessan', 
is it?' 

^ Ol course it*s necessarv! How else is she to draw 
moncv?' 

' ( )li ! I don't know I ' said the young fellow, care- 
lessly. *" What is tlie usual thing ? Shell tell me what 
she wants for housekeeping, I suppose, and I shall give 
it her.' 

' And how al>out her own pocket-money ? She hasn't 
a faitbin^c of her own, as you know, and 1 presume you 
mean to give her some, or she'd Ixjttcr keep single and 
stick t) the colouring.' 

*Of courstj I sliall!' he exclaimed, flushing in- 
dignantly. *■ She shall have as much as she wants ! 
AVliatdo you take me for, Miss Todd?' 

'A man,' replied Miss Todd, sc^ntentiously. *As 
nmch as she wants, eh I when, and how?' 

' Wlujnever slie wants it,' he said, rather angrily. 

' Exact! V I I thought sol You'll treat her like a 
child, or a fool, or a jR'tted slave, to be caressed and 
given sugar-plums; nut like a sensible, reasonable 
woman, with equal rights and equal responsibilities with 
voui-scilf I Take mv word for it, Frank, if vou want to 
be haj)py, and, what is a great deal more to the point, 
make her so, that sort of good-natured patronage 
won't answer. The only real marriages are where the 
wife ri'spects herself too much to be either a drudge or 
a toy, and where the hu«*band respects her too much to 
wi^^h her to \>c so.' 

* But what has all this to do with a separate account ? 
] 'm euro I don't mind, but I always thought a man and 
wife's interests were so entirely one, that ' 

*ExactIv: both one — and that one the husband's,' 
internijited Jimmy. 

' Well, no, not quite that,' he said, smiling; 'but I 
mean, that if a husband pays for ever}'tliing a wife has, 
a drawing account seems unnecessaiy.' 

*rays for everything I' rejK'ated Miss Todd, with 
woi'nful emphasis. *Just io; that's a man all over I 
You'll pay Iht dre.*»suiakor'fl and milliner's bills, ana you 
wuu't gnuiiblo if they ore i*atlicr heavy ; you'ro pixjud of 
youi* prctt/ wifp c^ad ^qvl likQ to see her woll dreeacd : 



but if she wants to do a little good in the world, further 
some ix;t scheme, or indulge some personal fancy, she 
must come to you for the money, ask you fob it, explain 
why she wants it, perhaps^ argue about it, until the 
poorest servant in my kitchen is better off, for she can 
demand her wages and is accountable to 'nolxxly I ' 

Flunk l^rowning flushed again. ' I shouhin't be 
stingy with iwy wife. Miss Todd,' he said, quietly. 

' Oh dear, no I not in your own opinion — men never 
are: but I've known plenty Ixjfore now who would throw 
5U guineas away upon a present which wasn't wantcnl 
and talk for an hour over a 51. note which was. 
Besides, it isn't onlv that : don't vou know that 31. 
OF oxe's own is sweeter than 50/. doled out, even bv the 
hand of love itself ? Ask anv ;nrl who has an allowance 
for di-ess I Look back a few vears and rememlier vour 
own delight at the first quaiter's salary-. And above 
all, Frank, don't com]>el your wife to adopt, as so many 
do, a sort of underhanded' system of subterfuge to obtain 
the sweetness of that " little bit of her own." The 
present cruel state of the English law is the very hot- 
bed of deceit, and more homes are rendereii bickering 
and miserable, and more good wives si>oiled, by tliat 
want of freedom in money matters than by any other 
cause.' 

' There's a good deal in what you say,' remarked 
Frank, thoughtfullv. * It is awfullv mean, if vou come 
to think of it, for a man to sweai* one day he endows 
his wife ^^ith all he has, and then to make her come 
to him for ever>' sovei-eign. ^^'hat do you jnx>posc. 
Miss Todd ? I'll do anything you like to make my 
darling happy. And you know/ he addcnl, laughing, 
*cver since you thrashed me for stealing your pears, and 
then brought me that splendi<l hamj>er in the middle 
of the half to show theie was no ill-will, I've had 
unlimited coufideuee in your sense of justice.' 

' Yom* father's going to settle something on Blanche, 
isn't he?' 

'Yes, 2000/. or 3000/. I believe; but you know as 
much as I.' 

' Very well, then ; the matter is soon arrangeil. 
Blanche's pocket-money is provided for. She is a 
sensible girl, with no foolish, extravagant notions, and 
the interest of that settlement will be enough for her, 
at any rate for the i>resent (of course you can add to it 
if you like) ; but remember, it must be Jiers absolutely, 
unquestionably, jjaid by the ti-ustees to h^r, or into her 
account.' 

Jemima spoke in her most decided tones. 

' I see,' said Frank, musingly ; * and then she'd pay 
her bills herself ? ' 

' Of course ; there's a pleasure in that, if one has the 
money to pay with.' 

' I think you're about right,' said the young fellow, 
thoughtfully, after a short pause ; Mt is the best [)1an : 
but it would never have occun-ed to mc if you hadn't 
pi-oiwr^ed it.' 

* Then it ought to,' retorted Jemima; * every man who 
settles money ui)on hia wife, or who mairies her with 
settled money of her own, should consider the interest 
aa much hora as tho principal. If she spends it, wqU 
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and ffood, it's her own to do as she likes with ; if she 
doesn't spend it all, she can invest the surplus for her 
*' sole and separate use ; " in any case it is hers, and 
Iiei*s only. The nionev is eitlier a fi-ce mft or an 
acknowledgoii icsen(», as tlio c.ise may bo, and no 
rcallv honouialfle man would wish to touch it/ 

« 

' You're light, Miss Todd I * exclaimed Frank Brown- 
ing, admiringly. ' U])on my word, there is some reason 
in the things f/ou say I What of the housekeeping 
money ?' 

'That vou must settle for voui-eelves I' said Jemima, 
laughin^f. 

* Jiut we neither of us know anything about it,' he 
i*eplied, with a comical exju'cssion of dismay. * Don't 
leave us in the lurch like that ; you might give an 
opinion, you know : we're not obligtul to follow it.' 

' Oh, Miss Todd I' exclainuMl my niece that evening, 
when Jemima relate<l j)ait of her conversation with 
Frank, * 8ui*elv vou wei*c bom to be mv *^ood angel ! 
You have cleared away the only cloud uj)on my futui*c 
of liapj)inces.' 

{To be concluded in our next.) 

,^ 



WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 

The iLsual Committee fleeting took place at DO Onslow 
Square on the 14th of Feb., when 27 new Aasociat<?s 
"Were elected. 01 ladies were reported as receiving con- 
stant employment through the various departments of 
the Guild, and 10 others had either received other kinds 
of help, or had accepted situations found through the 
Office during the past month. It was also reported that 
the floor taken oy the Committee in Block No. 1, 
Campden Houses, Kensington, was furnished, and already 
partly occupied. On thi^ floor only such ladies as are 
recommended by the Guild Avill be received. The Block 
itself is intended to be a self-suunorting lodging-house. 
Sets of rooms can be taken, eitiier furnished or un- 
furnished, by the week. Servants belonging to the house 
do such service as may be required by the tenants. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the porter on 
the preouses. Mast of the apartments are already pro- 
mised. 

The Committee of the Working Ladies' Guild have 
accepted the kind offer made to tliem by the Hon. and 
Kev. Edward Glyn of the u?e of his own * parish room' for 
the first of the proposed 'annual meetings' of Associates. 
This room is in nls s^arden, and adjoins the Vicarage. All 
Associates within the I^ondon postal district Avill receive 
a card of admission. Country members can obtain them 
by application to the Guili Office, enclosing a large 
stamped and addressed envelope. The date fixed is 
3 o'clock p.m., March 18th. 



LONDON DIOCESAN DEACONESS INSTITUTION. 

An Address on * Jemsalem and the Jewish Inhabitants,' 
by Mrs. Finn (widow of H. M. late Consul for Palestine), 
will be given at the London Deaconess Home, 12 Tavistock 
Crescent, Westboamc Park, close to the Wcstboume Park 
Metropolitan Station, on Saturday, March 8th, at 4 p. m. 
Tickets, 3ff. ^d. each, may be obtained at the Home. 

An Assistance Meeting will be held in aid of the Deaconess 
Institution in the course of tlio month of March. Friends 
wiahing to attend oan obtain iuvitatipas by application to 
U3e Head Sister, 



WORK MAXIMS. 
*GoD said to man and woman, "J3y thy sweat 
And by thy travail thou shall conquer" earth; 
Not by thy ease or pleasure — and no good 
Or glory of this life but comes by pain. 
How poor were earth if all its martyrdoms, 
If all its struggling sighs of sacrifice, 
Were swept away, and all were satiate — smooth ; 
If this were such a heaven of soul and sense, 
As some have dreamed of, and we human still. 
Nay, we were fashioned not for perfect peace 
In this world, howsoever in the next ; 
And what wc win and hold is through some strife.* 

Mils. Kino. 



* Whatever is worth doing for the sake of ex- 
ample, is worth doing for its own sake.* 

Jackson. 

* That which is greatest is not always best.* 

Dr. Johnson. 

* PfiorLE seldom improve when they have no 
other model but themselves to copy after.* 

Goldsmith. 

*The common prejudice is that we should en- 
deavour to dispense with the thing wanted. When 
the thing wanted is not by any means to be had, 
as in the case of the child crying for the moon, it is 
clearly the best, and almost the only way, to try 
and do without it ; but when it is a want that can 
be supplied without creating other wants, by 
drawi\ig off from other resources, it is best to mako 
exertions to supply it.' 

* Half our disappointments, and heart-bums, 
and miseries, at least, proceed from selfishness. It 
is selfishness in some shape — self-love, or self- 
ambitiom, or some such thing, that makes us long 
for some grand object in life — to be or to do some 
grand thing ; whereas probably our object in life 
must be to do all sorts of little things, and think 
nothing too small for our notice that can possibly 
be of use to other people.* Frances M. Levett. 



* Influence, whether derived from money, talents, 
or connexions, is power. There is no penjon so in- 
significant but he has much of this power — the little 
Israelite maid in Naaman*s family, for instance. 
Some, indeed, suppose that they have more power 
than they really have, but we generally think wo 
possess less than wo really have. Whoever neglects 
or misapplies this power is an unprofit^able servant : 
unbelief, timidity, and delicacy, often cramp its 
exertion, but it is our duty to call ourselves out to 
the exert ion of this i)ower, as Mordecai called out 
Esther ; it is our duty to watch against anything 
that might pervert our influence, for more regard 
to reput£^tion will often carry many into error.* 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR AVOMEN. 

Paht IU. 

{Contimu'd from p. 27.) 

Before offerinjor to ourreadtirs the third and concluding 
portion of Mr. Watherston's paper upon * The IndiLstrial 
xUmployment of Women in I ranee compared \\\{\\ Eng- 
land/ which hei-o kindly permits us to reprint, and which 
we shall hope to submit to them in an early number of 
the GazettCy we desire to draw their attention to two 
other contributions, descrihinff some attempt;* to give 
women technicjd training, which have been made in 
£u<rlaud and in Italy. 

The School of Drcstfmaking in I^ondon is well known 
to many of our readers, thouf^li perhaps few have any 
idea of the difficulties which nave stood in the way of 
its success. The absence of capital is a very frequent 
reason for the failure of undertakings wliicli appear to 
have otherwise every essential for success; and two 
sad cases of disappointment have jnst become knoAvn to 
lis, in which ladies are on the point of relinquishing good 
businesses, started with great labour and many ])nva- 
tions, merelv l^'cause thev have not the readv money to 
be able to wait until their customers — pay their bills ! 
This wretched credit system demoralises ridi women and 
ruins poor ones. Ladies too often nni up accounts just a 
little beyond their allowances, and so have to ktH'p others 
out of necessaiies while thev delay payment f(^r their 
luxuries. Of course, a great deal uf this may arise from 
mere thoughtlessness; but young ladies shoidd not be 
allowed to be thoughtless. They should ))e made to 
think — and the sooner they h'ave off buying what they 
do not like to be asked to pay for within a month the 
better. They would not like to har])our stolen goods, or 
to carry off their friends^ jewt^llery in their pockets, and 
it is to be hoped that they will soon be equally unwilling 
to appear in a dress whicli is not paid for. If all ladies 
would pay ready money, they woidd be doing as true a 
deed of charity as by giving large alms, or colWting 
votes, or getting up any number of charity balls and 
bazaars. It might cost them some inconvenience, but 
that woidd surely enliance rather than iliminish the 
charity of the deed ; and now that they voluntarily sub- 
mit to it at Co-operative Stores to protect their own 
pockets from extortionate tradesmen, they might surely 
cany the principle into practice when deiJing with their 
dressmakers, for the Ijeneiit of their struggling sisters. 
The evils of this system of long credit extend in all 
directions, and do an amoimt of harm which is hardly 
credible to all parties. Space forbids our dwelling (m this 
subject at greater length to-day, but we are reminded of 
it by the IJeport of the Ladies' Dres>making and 10m- 
broidery Association, the following paragi'aphs from 
which we copy verbatim. 

The Committee are too polite to attribute the heavy 
balance against their Treasurer to this cause, but we fear 
that it may have something to do with it. They say 
that,— 

* It may perhaps be accounted for by the universal doprcs- 
Bion in tiie past year, whicli has bcriously affected all 
charitable institutions. The same depression has caused 
many ladies to seek remunerative employment, but the 
want of previous technical training is greatly against their 
prospects. 

* This School of Dressmaking is expressly established to 
afiFord young ladies that practical instruction which would 
materially add to the comfort of their home life, or be of Hse 
in time of need ; and, judging from correspondence in the 
ladies* newspapers, from inquiries made at the Institution, 



and from the success of the few oksses already established, 
I it is almost certain that an equally ^ood opcnin;? might bo 
. found for tr.iiiUMl teachers 'to cstaljlish tochnioal schools of 

noccllowork in the large towns throughout the kin^vlom. 

* The Committee are fully aware that professional men 
often find it dinicult to pay a premium for their daughters 
to learn a business ; also that tliere arc grave objections to 
young girls entering the ordinary work-rooms (such as 
length of hours, (tc), and they therefore offer free instruction 
for twelve months to young ladies who can attend daily 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 5. BO p.m., leaving off on 
Saturdays at 2 o'clock. Intervals of rest are allowed for 
luncheon and tea. After an apprenticeship of twelve months 
it is optional with the ladies to continue as paid- workers, 
with a salary' commencing at 6/». per week. There are now 
vacancies for several pupils. Classes for instruction in 
cutting out dresses are held on Saturday mornings from 
10 to 11.30 a.m., and from 12 to 1.30 p.m. The fee for 
six lessons is 1/. l.«., to bo paid in advance, and lessons 
must be taken consecutively, except in case of illness. 
Ladies can bring their own materials to cut out, and if they 
desire to make up the same, they can do so by paying IZ. 1<. 
for twelve lessons in the work-room. 

' The Committee would arrange a class for instruction in 
plain work if a sufficient number of ai)plications were 
received. The terms for making dresses are 1/. 1*. for 
ordinary morning costumes, and for silks from 1/. 5*. to 
2/. 2a, Dresses can be turned and altered, and ladies' own 
materials made up, if desired. It may be well to state that 
the fitting and arranging costumes is entrusted to a pro- 
fessional manager. The Committee desire to impress upon 
their customers that their charges are based upon strictly 
ready money payments. 

* Associated with the School of Dressmaking is the £m- 
j broidery Department, wherein several ladies have been con- 
■ stantly emi)loyed during the past year. The principal orders 
* executed were a set of bannerets for the officers of the Royal 

Aberdeenshire Highland Militia, and some veiy handsome 
curtains embroidered on Huen cloth. Heraldic work is made 
a spevialiUl by the ladies of the Institution, who would gladly 
undertake any orders for sucli work. They have also carried 
out designs given them by Art Decorators, and would repair 
or transfer old tapestry, Japanese or other work, and execute 
any orders for Artists or Architects. 

' By the kind i)crmission of Mde. Pfeiffer a model of the 
fasliionablo Greek costume can be seen at the Institution. 
Tliis diess can bo embroidered in all materials ; also net 
ball-dresses, lawn-tennis dresses, mediitval aprons, and 
every variety of cliildren's frocks ; as well as costumes for 
fancy balls. 

* In urging the claims of tliis Institution (the only one of 
its kind in London) ui)on the public, and asxing for means 
to carry on its work, it should be remembered that the 
training given to the apprentices is quite gratuitous, and 
that the work of the pupils until they have received a 
certain amount of instruction is unremuncrative. Sub- 
scriptions can be received by any member of the Com- 
mittee, or addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 42 Somerset 
Street, W.' 

The revival of taste which has taken place in these 
Northern climes is also giving a stimulus to the pro- 
duction of art fabrics elsewhere; and even in Italy, 
where the exercise of these handicrafts de luxe has 
never been entirely extinct, it is found necessary to 
open technical schools for proper instruction in lace 
and embroidery. The writer of the following letter 
has not had our experience in the financial bearings of 
her subject, or she would not have omitted more de- 
finite statements of the atfwujits in casfi which may be 
earned by tho workers — an important point, and one 
which may throw a good deal of light upon the question 
which appears to surpiise her, that the work has 
hitherto been more abundant than tho workers. To anj 
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i-> LiTC, this eicii™ uo 
nstimiBliiu^tit. ^^'l) linvi3 wiitteti tn n.'k if vlic can 
obtaia further infiiriufitiijn on this |ioiiit, mid if wi' do 
Dot receive her nnMvi'i ia time ti) iiiei^rpomtt it in this 
urtidi;, we hIijiII givt' it nn I'arJy placL' in the (iuielte. 

A SCHOOL OF ART IX FLORENCE, 
ThosQ at home irlio nrc iiitcTC.st>»l in tlic Bubjcct of 
iromcu'H vork, may pcrhipa ho glul to liuar iirincthiiii; of 
the way in which iiuH important ninttor is now iceapiifcd 
'by our CnnlincntiU neighbourH. aiiil that even ia Italy. t)ic 
connlry of all othbra n'liicli ia sopposcd lu delight in tho 
^olrr/iirnicntf, cffortii of aprautic3lliiiidiLrenoir1,>L-iii)!iiindc 
to provide women with the mcnns o( e.miiuB a Iiveliltooil. lu 
Florence a School of Art (or emlwoidory and liico liM Inloly 
lecn founded by a young engineer, Higuor Alossandro Biir- 
bensi, wliich promisea to give eiaploj'nieiit to nuiuberB of 
iFomea of tho worki>it>-cliis9e8, and aim to oRsi^t Iniliea ^ho 
■wisdi to contribulc to their own support by the rnilu of tbric 
necdlairorli. A large and niry liuiliiiTij hns been l.iltPn (or the 
purpoBO, not far from tlie Porta BanFrediano, and Is nlnndj 
Kell Bnpplicd with jnllowa for Incc-miLkiii;.'. and with ma- 
chines and tnunea Buitnlilc tn the. mann fact uio of nil kiaia 
of embroidery and npea work. Skillt?!! inistrcs^ics ore en^ 
^aged, who inatrnct tiie pupils in tlie TiLiioim mytiterivs of 
■Uieee arts, and givo private leaaons at Lome [o loilien, wlio 
can atlerwarda be Bupjilied with work liy (hH oatalilishmtnt, 
'nhiich will undertake to buy it from them when completed. 
The pnpilij in the Behool begin to earn money after a few 
ynxk»' inatiuclion, and reeeivc diplomas wlicu duly 
qnaliQcd. 

The Bchool is divided as lollown :~^ 
Ist Section.— iriBtrosBCH (or embroidery and locc. 
Snd ,. n'oikern who Attend at the Factory lioura, 
3rd „ Workeia who keep their own hoars. 

4th I, Is divided into two ctiKsos, the onefor those 

■who intend topiissiuto tlio iind Bcation.the other for young 
ladioa taking lessons either in tlio school or nt home. TIjg 
irark ia paid by tho piece, and according to its merit jtnd 

Thavisitpt to the Ealabliahmcnt is first tikcn intoarnora 
■where tho work already finished ia a'lown for sale. Here 
mny be seen satiiiB nud velvets, splendidly embioidered in 
eold and ».i1k for tumLtiuc, tnhle-cluthn, eiirtu.ine, footstools. 
chairs, cuflhionn of all sorts worked by tlio niacliincs, and 
cambric handkerchiefs, beautifully embroidered in Hntin- 
■tilch by hand. A wriling-tablo has lately been completed 
Bi a preEent to tlic Queen of Italy. Tlie cloth that eovcra 
it is elaborately worked in various colonra, and tho royal 
Anna ore siubroidered in gold upon wliile s.ilin in tho 

The visitor is next admitted into a room where the nwdlc. 
■work by hand ia carried on in ilillerunt Hlagi'H of jicrfcction. 
from the pertormanec ol the child making her first attempt 
on It piece of coarse linen, to that of the accomplished yonng 
vomen who ore bnaily twisting the bohbius at the lace 
pillows, or flying the needle at tho fnimes, and producing 
delicate wreaths and flowcm tor borders to hand kerchiefs 
or linen garments, while others rapidly fill in deaigns with 
ullu or wools, on cloth and velvet. Auotliei room is set 
apart for the machines and their workurs, who ore able to 
inaka liighl; ornamental and effective patterns in a very 
short spacQ of time. All tho designs iiaeil in the school ore 
mado on the spot, and a macliine is employed for tlic pur- 
pose. It pnnctures with liny holes several Hhccta of paper 
folded together, and, guided by llie hand, can form any pat- 
terti deaircd. Tiio ixTforated [laper n then laid upon the 
cloth or ninslin to be worked, n bra^h filled with bluu paint 
is passed over it, and the pattern ap^iears on the cloth upon 
the removal of tho paper. 

On the basement of the building Signer Xtaibensi is erect- 
ing a steam -wasldog apparatne. Tho engine is already 



placed, and he hopes to liave it in working drder within a 
few dnya. He intends making nse of stAim also for turning 
the wheels of the Bowing-machines, sjid tlius sparing tho 
women tlie fatigue of constantly working them witli the 
foot, a labour which is often injurious to tlie delicate. 

All the arrangements of the estabhshment appear to be 
of the best, and in onler to insure its high character, no 
one can be admitted without an introdnction from some 
well-known person, and the internal discipline of the house 
is intrusted to a married womnn. In fact, there seems every 
prospect of the undertaking turning out to bo a success. It 
may strike an Euglish reader as strange toliear that hitherto 
work has been more abnndant than the workwomen who 
have come forward to undertake it, but snch is tlie cose. 
In spite of tho misery and poverty now existing in Florence, 
Higuor ii^Lrbensi finds a rohictanec on the part of the women 
to liikc the work he offers tliem. Many prefer idleness and 
pm I'rly to honest industry-. Still we hope that as the In- 
jitiliitun tieeomes better known both to rich and iioor, this 
stall; <ii tliinga vill be remedied, and that tho Florentine 
won]('ii ^^ illleam to appreciate the privilege of helping them- 
selves, II was certainly a i;ood thought in a young man 
thiw to undertake an enterprise for the benefit of bis native 
town, and hia energy and patriotism deserve tho reward of 



Flwn 



, Jan. 27th, 1879. 

(To be coiitiitaed.) 



HOME NEEDLEWORK. 
TnB neoil which so many ladies of narrow income feel of 
some nicaoH of selling their needlework appears to he eon- 
Btantly on tho increase, and seems so urgent tliat we joyfully 
had the kind oBort whicll Mrs. Frank ^uoad is making to 
supply another channel fat disposing of it. It is not sur- 
prising, ho'A-ever, that in the infancy of her Ansocistion she 
is mure in need of orders than of workers, and that in fact 
it in only on tlie aodorstandlng that no more ladies may at 
prt'.^t Tit 'ipply to her for work that her scheme is mentioned 
by Mfi at ;ill. We tmst tliat its simplicity, and the character 
fur r..'.il downright, procticid common sense, and kimUiness 
of hei] !, which her contributions to these pages must liave 
won fnr licr from their readers, may bring her so many 
orders that sho may shortly be able to add to her list. Tho 
prospectus of work undertaken is as follows : — 

Gentlewouan'b 'Hojie Wobk' AssociA'noN. 

Orders received by Mrs. Frank Snood, Ivy Nest, Blea- 
siiiRton Koad, Lee, H.E,, tor — ■ 

I'lttin needlework of every description ; babies' clotlies ; 
fancy pinafores, frocks, rtc, for little children ; point lace, 
&C. ; mending loce ; washing and getting up delicate locee ; 
painted dinner-cards; hwiies' morning eapa; knitted stock- 
ings ; evciy description of crewel euibroiiierj, from a simple 
mat to high-class art needlework ; embroidered bandker- 
cliiefs ; flannel embroidery ; photograph colouring ; marking 
linen ; furs cleaned ; mufls lined ; feathers cleaned ; every 
deBoription of woollen crochet and knitting. 

Kone bat thoroughly good workers emplojod. Charges 
■vciy moderate. 

BCLES FOU ' EOSE WonKEBR.' 

Enlrajicc Fee, 1>. 

None but thoronghly good and satisfactory work accepted. 

All orders to be given through the Asaociation, and alt 
work sent through the Association, otherwise imymcnt can- 
not he gnnrantccd. 

2i(. in 1*. dedocled for etpcnsca of postoge, dre. 

All parcels sent must lie prepaid. 

Orders cannot be transferred without express pemiissioD. 

All prices fixed by tlio Association. 

Term/ (0 chsIuhwtb— Cisn. 
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YORKSHIIIE LADIES* COTTXCIL OF EDUCATION 
AND TlUINlN(t SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 
Tnis Association lieM its Annual Mcotini^ in Wiikeficlil last 
month, nnd tho inton'st of some portions of the Rrpr^rts 
from tiic dilTcn^nt nr.;n<']i<K v.I.icli wrro r^aO. at it imhices us 
to make an excnption to our ,'^i'n«ral ruh*, anil to devote 
some of our very liniitrd spare t«) their recapitulation. The 
objects of this Association cannot be better described, for the 
information of those as yet unaccpiainted with it, than in 
the wonla of tlie Chainnan. He said that they ' were two- 
fold. The one was to extend assistance in that pjeat move- 
ment which had become general throuj^hout the country in 
the present day -the hijrlicr education of Rirls. The other 
— and perhaps tlie lar{:;er branch of the Association — was the 
devotion of true womanly sympathy to the domestic ediica- 
tiou of women and girls, the establishment of night-scliools 
and cooking - classes, and extending, both by prec(?i)t and 
example, the knowledge of the laws of health and domestic 
economy, and tlie advocacy of thrift.' 

That the Association is worthily carrying out the second 
of these most desirable ends is shown by tlie following pas- 
sage from the (General Report, which describes a develop- 
ment of the work in a direction jHirhaps more needed by 
women than any other. Jioud fuh* Registries are of the 
greatest importance in all efforts to supply women witli 
cmplo.^'ment, and the more these are multiplied all over 
England the better. Mrs. F. Lupton, who read the General 
Report, state<l that ' The Executive proiwse to aild to 
its other objects (hoping that it may prove the com- 
mencement of a Oentlcwomen's Si»lf-heip Department) the 
registration of governesses, which will for the future be 
carrieil on at the centnil ofl'ice, under the superintendence 
of a latly who is deeply interested in the development of 
plans whereby women who are conipelletl to earn their liveli- 
hood by teaching, or in other ways, may be assisted to suit- 
able situations. A register, both of governesses and situa- 
tions, will shortly be opened, and applications will be received 
from all parts of the country.' 

Mrs. Swaine, in the Re]>ort of the York Committee, stated 
that • In Octol>er a class for teaching instrumental music on 
the system of the Harrow Music School was commenced, 
and was conducted by Friiulein Drouet, the music studied 
being exclusively classical. She hatl eighteen pupils, and 
more would have joined had not the number been considered 
already too large. Arrangements were also made with Hcrr 
Patlel for a class for the study of harmony on the system of 
Macfarren, which he ha<l chosen as being the one adopted 
in the Cambri«lge examinations.' 

Mrs. N. WTiitley read the Report of the Halifax Com. 
mittee, which stated that lectures on * Health ' hatl been 
given by Mr. London, and on the * Historical Plays of 
Shakespeare,' by the Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A., Lco<l8, which 
were fairly well attended. Of classes, one was formed to 
assist students preparing for the Higher Local Examina- 
tions, and taught, free of charge, by the Rev. F. Milson. 
Another class liad been the Cookery Class, the evening 
class for the wives of artisans being most successful, being 
attended by from 100 to 100. These women were addresseil 
on various useful matters by six lady volunteers. A lecture 
bad been given by Miss Snell on the Kindergarten system, 
and three lectures had been delivered by Miss Hauan on 
sick-room nursing. 

Miss Garlick, Leeds, read the report on the condition of 
the students' library. The subscribers numl)€red 41, 20 of 
whom are resident in Leeds and the neighbourhood, and 21 
in many other parts of England. Sixteen were new sub- 
scribers. The number of volumes issued had been 846. 
The number of new books adde<l was 33. 



A roRTxir.HT in the country at Halsteml, near Sevenoaka, 
will be given, free of cost, to London children, who in no 
other way can afford such change, between March and Oc- 
tober, upon the recommendation of a clergyman, surgeon, 
or other responsible person. Apply to William KoBsiter, 
143 Upper Keunington Lane, B, E, 



Miss Ellice Hopkins has written one of her stirring ap- 
peals to the ChrUtiau of Fob. 20th (published, price 1</., by 
Morgan tt Scott, 12 rutemoster Buihlings), recommending 
for sai)port the work of a lady, the wi<low of a consul. She 
has gone t;) live at 1 Kerb:, v Stret-t. Poplar, for the express 
purpose of n'scuing o'.itcast girls and women. Mrs. Wilkes' 
loving i>lan to facilitate connnunication with them, in the 
first instauj/e, was to open a little shop, at which tliey call 
to buy rea<ly-niatle clothes, which, with washing, forms tlic 
employment re(iuired by her girls, while learning to become 
again useful members of society. She offers them a simple, 
loving, family life, which grailually breaks them in to the 
restraints of a t mining home, or of domestic service ; and 
her inlluenco over thcni seems to be unbounded, while those 
she is winning add their tiTorts to her own, and seek to 
bring their old companions into the same haven. Her 
health is suffering from anxiety about her funds ; her shop 
is empty. It would be a gootl work to buy clothing from 
some of the many charitable institutions which make it for 
sale (the St. James's Home for Female Inebriates, 1 Eben- 
czer T«'rrace, Kennington Park. S.E., for instance : ad<lress 
Mrs. Zierenberg), and send it to Mrs. Wilkes, for by so 
doing two most urgently- needed works of charity will bo 
helped at onoe. 



llotircs Df Vioohs. 



Wno Snnn.D Clear the W^vY? 2r/. (Hodder and 
Stoughton) is a powcfrfully- written tract by Mrs. Baylej' 
uiK)n the part which the Church and the State ma^- take to 
remove the terrible temi»tations to drink, placed in the way 
of the nation by the number of licensed driuking-i)laces, 
and the long hoiirs at present granted for the sale of 
s])iritu«»us liquors. The efforts lately made by the Estabhshcd 
Cliuroli in this direction are fully recognised ; audit contains 
some striking passages upon the terrible increase of intem- 
perance among women. 

TiiouiiiiTS ON SicKNKSP, fw/. (Hatcliards), by E. Jane 
Whatcly, is, like all the works of this excellent writer, full of 
earnest, loving, religious tejiching, and also contains sugges- 
tions upon the other sources of comfort and refreshment 
which may bo opened up to invalids by their own exertions, 
or the thoughtfulness of friends. 

TuE Women of Enhland : their Duties axi> Respox- 

BIBILITIES AT TUK PuESENT CrISIS, 6r/. (W. Huut & Co.), 

treats of Woman's Mission and Work, and the hindranc<» to 
the true fulfilment of the same. Among the latter are veiy 
truly enumerated * the alarming increas-e of intemperance, 
not only among men, but among our own sex,' and the ex- 
travagant taste and love of luxury which Baj) all power of 
self-restraint and lead to more serious evils still. 

The Mother's Friend, Ix. G</. (Hodder and Stonghton), is 
another volume of jiretty, helpful, innocent literature for the 
cottage book-shelf. It contains hymns, tales, recii^es, and 
illustrations, and will either supply simple, but interesting 
readings for mothers' meetings, or be suitable for presents 
to those who attend tliem. Its outside is a nice glazed 
cover, omamente<l with one of those brightly -coloured pic- 
tures which add so much attractiveness to the clieap litera- 
ture of the day. 

The second volume of The Homely Friend, a penny 
monthly periodical for young women and girls, has just 
been issued by Messrs. Partridge ; and it is indeed a sign of 
the earnest zeal of Englishwomen that two periodicals, so 
similar in nature and aim as this and Friendly Leave»^ 
should flourish at the same time. We wish them botli 
God s])eed, and draw happy auguries for the future of our 
English girls from the loving efforts for their good, displayed 
by the Christian ladies who conduct tliesc journals, and the 
desire for better things betokened by the circulation of such 
pure literature among themselves. Each number of The 
Iloinehj Friend contains a short sermon or religious address, 
A text and commentary for each Sundi^ in the monthi m^ 
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tftle, a hpnn, &n article npon dresa, cookery, or some other 
nsefol domestic snlijuct, questions on llio (ioKpclx. for ^liich 
priies lie given, and reportu of tlic Stotcb Uiiln' friendly 
Society, the Young Women's Chiintiiin Associations. £c. It 
contains more matter of a definitely religions nature tliiin 
Fritndly Learet. anil would form a BUitable Look for a 
present to a giil gointj to eenice, dc. 

Friendly Leiitb, Id. monthly (HatoJinrds), is actually 
agun enlarged 1 and appears this year nitli a pretty blue 
wrapper, two illnstrations, twenty-four pages of matter ; and 
the Dseful * G. ¥, S. AilTcrtiaeranilKegistry Sbeet.'placeil as 
a leaflet inside it, which proves sucli a boon to both Memliers 
and Associateg. Truly a most wouderfol jiennywortb ! Tlie 
natnie of its contents are too well known to need cnnniera- 
tioQ or recommendation here ; but we may mention tliat 
tirs. TowiisenJ has nritton nnotlier little paper entitled 
' Wliat is the Girls' Friendly Society? specially nddresHed to 
Toong Women in Business,' price 2(f., and that some very 
nsefol and attractiro chapters upon everyday incidents, such 
Bs going ' to scnicc,' ' dress,' ' sweethearts,' ' letter. writing,' 
and marriage, have been wrillen by Lady Baker, and are 
pnblisbecl by Hatchards, under the title (rf Ualf-hvur> icilh 
ms GirU; or, A Talk about Aii-ftliing. 

Esnusn pEHiLE Aetibts, by Ellen C. Clayton (Tinaley 
Brothers), would prove attracti^'c to all readers for its 
pleasantly related anecdotes of artist life, but the second 
volume is specially interesting to those who care lor 
woman's work, as it contains a sketch of the lives, private 
and professional, of more than one hnmlred living women 
who have distinguished tlicmselvcs as painters, together 
with tlie names of their principal works and the Exhibitiona 
to which they send their pictures. They are dividcJ iuto 
Figure. Landscape, Portrait, Miniature, Still Life, and 
Animal Painters, and the book also includes notices of 
■Workers on Enamel, Hnmoroua Designers, Decorative 
Artists, and Amateurs. We are occasionally applied to for 
the names and addresses o( ladies equal to executing really 
firBt.clasB commissions as artists, a responsiliility which we 
wonld gladly forego now that this volume, wliich really 
forma an epitome of all tliat is to be said npon the subject, 
can supply so much of tlie required information. To it we 
refer any one who may desire a painting commission to be 
eiecnted by a woman's hand. 

iNAtroL'SAL Address, dclivereii to theStudentsofthcLondon 
School of Medicine for Women, by Edith Pechey, M.D.— It 
has been said, that there is nothing really new in the worlil, 
and that tacts which astonish ns moi-t are hut history 
repeating itself. If this be true anywhere and anynhen, it 
was certainly tme o( the event which took place at this new 
medical school on the 1st of October, 1878, when a Woman 
delivered an address upon the nature and duties of tlie 
medical profession as followed by Women to Women Students. 
Perhaps never since Maria Petraccini lectured at Ferrom, in 
1878, hod a woman's voice thus been heard on the subject 
of medicine, nntil the establishment ol this School for 
Medical Women in Loudon ; but those to whom tlie idea 
is most startling may be referred not only to her, but to the 
numerous other women, of Italian. French, and German 
nationality, who hare not only practised medicine to the 
inestimable comfort of their altering sisters, but have 
tau^t their danghters and pupils to follow in their steps. 
No one who has any opportunitj' of knowing wliat those 
English ladies who are already practising in England have 
already accomplished for the benefit of their own sex, can 
avoid wUhing the work of the School God speed. 

SodAL TwiTTEBS ; Forty-sii Social Lectures by Mrs. Loftie 
(Macmiiloniit Co.), are a secies of articles reprinted [rom the 
Saturday Itrvieir, and afford a striking illustration of the 
altered state of puhUc opinion with respect to the position and 
duties of women in society. It would have been difficult to 
meet with anything written in the same spirit fifty years— 
cms might almoat say — twenty years ago, and yet here are a 



of the most sensible, nnconventional (according 
to old-fashioned ideas) anti-' genteel' ideas upon thoresponsi. 
bilitiea and jiosiiion of women, appearing in One of tlie most 
popular and liigh-cLass of joomals. The tone of Mrs. Lottie's 
remarks is always sound and pare, and it would be well if 
Girls at Home,' ' Amateur Governesses,' ' Wives and House. 
wives,' -Pretty I'arvenues,' 'Mock Mothers," Bud all the 
varieties of Englishwomen whom she depicts, would lay to 
heart and practise the good advice in her papers upon ' Schools 
ol Cookery,' 'Amateur and District Nursing,' 'Proposals,' 
'Engaged,' 'Daughters as Lady-liel]H<,' and all the other 
practical recipes (or happy, uaefal hves, which slie gives. 
There are Otlier papers, especially those npon ■ Pocket- 
money,' which we would as heartily commend to tlie con- 
sideration of fathers and husbands. Many a rich man's 
wife and daughter would enilorse the tact, tliat " women as a 
nile sufleragood deal from want of pocket-money.' So very 
obvious a atatenient may liardly seem worth making, hut 
it is not made in the common acoeptaliou of a dc&cient 
income, but in view of that lock of a ' few pounds which a 
woman, whetlicr single or married, may call her own,' and 
which she may spend with a free conscience for small 
charities, presents, or those trifling calls npon apnrsewhicli 
every one must meet with who goes at all iuto society. 
Fathers readily recogniaethattheir sons need money, but too 
often give their daughters allowances out of all proportion to 
tlieir requirements. Lfflilint-ile requirements, we m^ add ; 
for wo feel sure Mrs. Loftie would deprecate as mucli 
as we should that the paragraph quoted below shoidd bo 
construed in any way to e;scuBO extravagance, tho par- 
simony towards others which results from scli-indiUgence, 
and that tlioughtlcss indifference to any one's claims but 
one's own, which characteriso some women in all ranks, Wa 
have occasion so often to take up the cudgels in belialf of 
poor women, that we are glad of thisopportunity for saying a 
word in behiUf ol comparatively rich ones :~ 

■ Girls ore often subjected to poinlnl humiliation when 
staying at Iricnilb' houses, merely on account of this dearth 
o! pocket-money. They ore perliapa forced to let gentlemen, 
with whom they arc only slightly acquainted, pay foe cabs 
or for admission to picture-galleries or flower-shows: they 
suffer agonies from not being able to give lips to servants. 
But, worst of all, they loie that vice ttniiliirentiii in mmrg 
maiteri which ought to be most carefully nurtured, and 
which of late seems to have gone out of fashion. It is cruel 
and wicked of parenta to permit tlieir cliildren to be placed 
in circumstances where they are tempted to put tliemselves 
nnder obligations to people from whom they have no right to 
receive them- A girl, out of ijpiotance and impecuniosity, 
may sometimes find herself placed in an equivocal position, 
from which she does not feel able to get free, and cruel 
embarrassment may be causcil because she had not a few 
shillings in her purse when she nauted them.' 

The BniDE Elect, by Mra. Johnson, is one of tho Hand 
and llfart scries, published at tlieir oQice, 1 Paternoster 
Bnildings, E-C., and contains many sensible remarks 
and much practical advice to young ladies. Oar oidy 
quarrel with tho book is with ita title, which might be 
construed to limit the wise counsels it indicates to ' engaged ' 
young ladiea, while it is our constant endeavour to impress 
the need of simihu stui^ of domestic matters upon all girls, 
quite independent of matrimonial prospecls. Idoreover, we 
strongly suspect that a girl who has not given any thought 
totheaemattersbefore she hasmarriagedeflnitely in prospect, 
willnot then have tlie time or inclination to profit by the lesson 
OB she shoukl. Oh that girls were brought up with tho idea 
that their calling is first to be good women, God's children in 
deed and in truth, and then they would need but little, 
if any, special preparation for the duties of wifehood, mother- 
hood, or any others to which it may please God to coil 
them. But the name gives the publiBhcr an csicusc to turn 
□nt a very duinty volume in while, gold, and crimson, wliich 
will be a very suitable gift to a young giri of any rank about 
to take upon herself the holy estate ol matrimony. 
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*,* Part VIIL oftlic aeries 0/ Papers on Domestic Hygiene, 
by a Physician^ wil! appear in the next mtmher of our 
Gazette, and its subject will be ' Exercise.* 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thk Editor docs not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as this journal Is intended 
to afford opportunity for the consideration of all topics 
affecting Women's Wants or Work, contributions (which 
may include narratives) in any way calculated to further the 
end in view may be forwarded. Unless objected to, the 
receipt of these will be acknowledged in the Gazette, 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations, but will endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for 
the purpose. 

* An Enquiber ' is referred to Articles on * Cookery 
Instructors,* in tlie Woman-s Gazette for April and June, 
1877, and is recommended to write for Prospectuses to the 
Secretaries of tlie London National Training School for 
Cookery, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, W. ; tlie 
Edinburgh School of Cookery, 5 Shandwiok Place ; or. 
Miss H. Calder, 49 Canning Street, Livcrijool. 

Madam,— Would any Institution or private person, who 
could exercise strict supervision over a lady (German, age 50), 
receive one who has sunk from being a governess to complete 
destitution from liabits of intemperance, but who can be of 
considerable service as a needlewoman ? 

Yours truly, Compassion. 

Madam, — I think that many of your readers may like to 
employ lady photographers, and I have great pleasure in 
recommending the Misses Bertolacci, 24 Edith Grove, Ful- 
ham Road, S.W., who have been to my own knowledge most 
successful both in portraits from life, copying pictures, 
statues, (&c., and in executing other photographic commis- 
sions. The tone and shading of their pliotographs are ex- 
cellent, the hkenesses good, while their artistic taste in 
arrangement is also of value. 

Yours truly, F. Cecilia Tubus. 
Park Villa t St. Leonard' s-on-Sea, 

Madam, — In the January number of the Woman' a Gazette, 
Wood Engraving is suggested as a remunerative employ- 
ment which can be carried on by ladies in their own homes. 
The expense involved by the distance from London at whieli 
I live prevents me from attending the classes mentioned in 
that letter. Can you, or some of your correspondents, kindly 
inform me if there are any means by which a lady in the 
country could obtain competent instruction ? I should not 
mind occasional jommeys to town, say even once a fortnight. 
Information as to the length of training required, and the 
expense of necessary tools, would also be most valuable. 

Trusting to your well-known kindness, I venture to beg 
the insertion of this letter. 

Madam, yours faitlifully, A Wouij>-ee Learner. 

Madam, — I offer sitting and bedroom, rent free, and Board, 
to any respectable person who will live in a pleasantly situated 
cottage and help the housekeeper (who does all the cooking) 
to take charge of two superannuated servants, sisters, over 
80 years of age. One is Wind, and both are infirm, but 
require little attention, except when ill. It would be a desir- 
able position for an hospital nurse reqiuring rest, or a widow 
with small means. Yours truly, Sussex. 



Madam, — Can any of your readers advise me of a Home 
to which I can pass on a girl who is not intelligent enough 
to learn a trade, but who can do a great deal of useful work, 
such as answering the door of an Institution, or the me- 
chanicjil work roquirod in a kitchen, Arc. ? She has been in 
an [Institution for Cripi)leH, has learned to read, and is im- 
proving, though she is still obliged to use a crutch. 8/. a- 
year are available for her support. Would any Institution, 
in need of cheap help of the kind of work she can do, receive 
her, and make the poor thing happy and comfortable for 
this sum of money and her services ? 

Yours truly, One Crutch, 

Madam, — Will you allow the suggestion of what an ex- 
treme comfort it would Ixj to poor governesses, or other 
ladies who have moved in, or lived in comfort or luxury, 
; until — say, past sixty — and are now scraping a living by 
needlework, or assisted by precarious cliarity, if any kind 
person with means, or through subscription, would build a 
row of — what I will call Ladies* Houses (in reality alms- 
liouses for ladies), with only two small rooms — sitting-room 
and bedroom, and i)erhaps a little back- kitchen ? Notliing 
more : because what I am pleading for is merely a small, 
quiet resting-place for old age, or broken-down sickness, 
where to • lie dowii at night and not think of the rent,' would 
be as great, or greater comfort, than it was to the poor 
almshouse woman who said it to me. No endowment, but 
merely the rent-free small cottage, and unfurnished (for 
friends or neighboiurs, doubtless, would give that). And 
this plan would not call for a largo outlay, and bo a great 
and blessed horMi to many, thankful to call such a home 
their own for life. H. 

M.a>A>r, — In a pre^'ious number of your paper I called 
the attention of your readers to the difficulty frequently 
experienced by governesses and other ladies, who have been 
for any length of time out of employment, of providing 
themselves with necessaries, or paying their journey when 
entering upon a now engagement. They also have sometimes 
to pay up some Uttle arrears of rent, and require money in 
hand for laimdiy expenses, where their salary is not paid to 
them weekly. For such cases temporary assistance would 
prove a lasting benefit, and in an advertisement in your 
paper I ma«le kuo\STi my desire to raise a loan fund for this 
purix)se. In reply, I have received a kind suggestion from 
a lady, whose own means arc small, saying, tliat although 
she ' could not pice a subscription to the fund, she would be 
willing to advance 5/. for an indefinite period, subject to the 
condition of its repayment after a notice of three months ; * 
and she thinks others might be found to do the same. I 
have also received a kind offer of a donation of two guineas 
towards the fund, so that I am encouraged to hope it may 
be started very shortly : and I shall be glad to receive com-- 
munications from any of your readers, and also to hear 
from any Associates of the W. L. G. living in town who are 
interested in this special work, and who would bo wilhng to 
assist mc in deciding on the amount of assistance to be 
rendered in each case. 

I remain, yours faithfully, M. E. Phillips. 
42 Somerset Street, 

Mad.\3i, — Some time ago I saw a suggestion in, I tliink 
the Queen t tliat ladies should be tramed to superintend 
Laundry- work. From my own experience I am quite sure 
that if some would take up that work they would have no 
ditliculty in meeting with employment. I am wishful at the 
present time to hear of a lady capable of superintending a 
small laundry in a Home for Penitents, and I know many 
Homes find tlifllculty in lilling the same i>o»t. It is essential 
that any one aiming at such a post should bo a lady, and 
should consequently not object to real work. When a, girl 
does not know how to wash, she must be shoicn, not merely 
told; thus any one afraid of spoiling her hands would be 
worse than useless. 

Yours faithfully, Lady Supebiob. 
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HIGH-CLASS GIKLS' SCHOOL. 

MRS. C. BICKERSTETH WHEELER, Author of 
* Gleams through the Mists of English SpcUing,* 
receives Pupils, "who liavo every Home Comfortt a liberal 
Education under the First Masters, and facilities for attending 
the Crystal Palace Lectures at the School of Art, Science, 
and Literature. The house is detached, spacious, and 
delightfully situated. Terms inclusive if desired. References 
given and required. Address Suffolk House, South Norw^ood, 
S.E. 



WANTED at once, in a small Church Penitontian', a 
LADY who can CUT OUT and FIX NEEDLE- 
WORK welL Salary if required. Address Lady Sltebioh, 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

TI7ESTB0XJRNE GOVERNESSES' HOME.— Ladies will 
If find tliis a superior and comfortable Home. I'rivate 
Bedrooms, 21«. DiWded, 15^. weekly, paid in advance. With 
nsG of Two Sitting-rooms, Piano, d'c. Address 5 Scvingtou 
Street, Sutherland Gardens, London, W. 



BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Highly ' 
recommended. Terms moderate. Fifty Guineas for | 
Children over 10. Address Miss Huband, Moreland House, . 

Upton-on- Severn. 

1 

A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, living with her parents, | 
in a liealthy and beautiful pnxt of Scotland, wishes to ' 
BOARD and EDUCATE One or Two httle GIRLS under 
13 years of age. The highest reference. Terms, 70 to 80 ' 
guineas. Address Ai)ERDEKNsniii£, OiHce of Wotnan's 
Gazette, 42 Somerset Street, W. 1 

A RECTOR'S WIFE in Wilts wishes for a GIRL of 11 to ! 
EDUCATE witli her owii. Large garden. Healthy 

situation. Terms, GO/. ; or Two Sisters, 100 guineas. S. S. T., i 

42 Somerset Street, Portman S<iuare. ! 

A WIDOW LADY, long accustomed to the Education of . 
A Young Ladies, being suddenly reduced hi circumstances, 
desires immediately tlie CHARGE of Two backward or j 
Invalid GIRLS, to whom she would give individual atten- : 
tion. Reference to Clergy, &c. Comfortable House, with 
Garden. Address Mrs. W., 53 Svdenham Park, S.E. 

A LADY, having her evenings disengaged, wishes to give 
Lessons in Advanced Arithmetic, Matliomutics, and 
Latin. Address M. E. U., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Sq. ' 

WANTED, for a Small Village Schwjl in a healthy part of ' 
Kent, a Lady as SCHOOLMISTRESS, and able to 
play the Harmonium in Church. The School is certified ' 
efficient, but is not otherwLse under Government. Furnished, 
or partially furnished rooms attached to the School. Salary, j 
about 40/. A Laily of reduced circumstances, wishing to 
add some occupation and its income to insufllcient private , 
resources, or to make a home for a relative, might find 
this a pleasant sphere if she were willing to devote herself 
heartily to the welfare of the children. She must be of the 
Church of England and a Communicant. Address, The 
Rev. J. N. Heale, Addington Rectory, West MalUng. 



WANTED, about 4th March, a respectable Middle-aged 
Woman to WAIT upon a Blind Lady. Duties light. 
Board and Lodging found. No Wages given, but Needle- 
work can be taken in by the above to any extent. Address 
Miss J., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 



REQUIRED by a Lady who has had large experience with 
Schools and Parish Work, and can Play the Harmo- 
nium, and Teacli and Cut Out Needlework, an Engagement 
as LADY SUPERINTENDENT of an Institution or In- 
dustrial SchooL Her husband, a Clergyman in delicate 
health, would assist with Accounts or Secretary work. Ad- 
dress Mrs. M., 42 Somerset Street, Portman S<iuare. 



I 



BOARDERS. — A Lady having a comfortahle and well- 
furnished House at Homsey Rise, wishes to meet at 
once with Two or Three Ladies as BOARDERS ; or would 
take (Tontlcmen engaged in Business. Tenns moderate. 
References given and rdjuirecL The situation is convenient 
for rail, omnibus, and tram. Address Mrs. 0., 42 Somer«*ct St. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— A PRIVATE IToARDING- 
HOUSE with every Comfort. Terms moderate. For 
particulars apply to Miss E. G. Chaldecott, 1 Wellington 
Terrace, Weston-super-Mare. 

A QUIET and comfortable HOME is offered to a Laily in 
a Devonshire Parsonage, in a small Country Town. 
Railway Station in the Parish. Apply A. B., 103 Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Scjuare, London. 

n UNNYSH)E,'^TmFbLK. — HOUSE OF REST for 
Governesses or Ladies of small means. References re- 
quired. Special return ticket from London, second class, 10*. 
12x. 6J. per week. Apply to Mrs. BKANDBExn, Dickleburgh 
Rectory, Scolo. 

TUESTBOURNE PARK.—T0 be LET. Funiished, for a 
\i Yejir, from April next, a comfortable and moderate- 
sized HOUSE, close to Royal Oak Station. Address C. P., 
42 Somerset Street. W. 

A LADY, i)ast Middle A^e, desires a position of Trust and 
RLsponsibility, as LADY-IIOUSEKEEPER in a Gen- 
tleman's Family, or as COMPANION to a Latly, or as 
MATRON in a small High-class Institution. Unexception- 
able References. Salaiy about 70/. Adtlress J. K. L., 42 
Somerset Street, W. 

ART NEEDLE WORK~hr a¥'styiesTxecuted. L^^dks' 
Own Materials Trace«l. Prepared Work sent out on 
approval on receipt of 2/. deposit. Appleton's Crewels 
8ui»plied by Miss Scott, 18 St. Marv-'s Roatl, Westboumo 
Park, W. 



A LADY \N-isIu'S to disi>ose of Twelve FINE POCKET- 
I\ HANDKERCHIEFS, price 22.^., or Six for llx. 6<Z., 
for a Charity, They are marked 'Blanche.* Address 
Blaxchk, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

KNITTING. — A LADY, for many years interested in 
helping the Ladies of Shetland to dispose of their 
Knitting (in many cases their only means of support), has 
now a larrrc Assortment of SHAWLS, BODICES, UNDER- 
CLOTHING, VEU.S, STOCKINGS. CLOUDS, and 
MITTENS, which she will gladly show to any Lady 
charitably disi>osed. Apply first by letter to Mrs. Stuart 
Rexdel, 45 Lancaster Gate, Hvtlo Park. 



I T ADY NURSE and COMPANION.— A Lady, who is a 

• 1 J Skilled Nurse, desires an Appointment in England, or 
to Trav(jl. She is a good Linguist, and lias had valuable 
experience of climates in Europe and Africa. She could 
take Sole Charge and Sui)erintend the Education of delicate 
Children required to reside Abroad. Tlie highest Medical 

I and other References given. Address Mrs. B., 42 Somerset 

' Street, W. 



UNDER FOOTMAN.— Wanted a Situation as above by a 
Young Mfm who has Ijcen Page for two years m a 
Clergj'man's Family. Can be hi.«i:lily recommended. Ad- 
dress A. 0. C, 14 Franklin's Roarl, Chelsea. 

TTJ^ILL any Lady recommend a strong, well-brought-up 
VV Gu-1, not under IG, as UNDER-NURSE? One who 
has had some training in Service preferred. Address Mrs. 
PjiiLLroTTs, Bedford. 

TIT ANTED in a small Family a gootl PLAIN COOK, 
\ T ready to help in the House- work. She must under- 
stand her duties. Housemaid, Nurse, and another Servant 
kept. Apply by letter to Mrs. Hunt, 2 Warwick Gardens, 
Kensington. 
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THE GKNTLKWOMMN'S SKLF-IIKLP ISSTITUTK, 

15 BAKER STREET, 1>0RTMAX SQUARE. 



Established for the benefit o/kecehsitous Ladies only. 

ORDEllS FOR NEEDLEW'UllK of EVEKY DESClilP- 
TION tliaiikfiilly receivcil, aud promptly executed ut 
moderate cliart'os. 

Art Noedli:\vork of every kind finished or cominencetl. 
Spwial designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Ihider-lincu ; Children's Clothes; Clothes for the 
Toor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Dluminations, Carving, Leather Work, Ac., always on .sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Kec-dlework. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES. LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, &c. 

Full particiUars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. (Jr. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

LADIES' DHESSMAKIXG AND EMBROIDEllY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Instituti<»n in London wlicrc Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now boen 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Emplojnnent. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

Orders i-equested for Embroidered Ball I>res8es for the 
coming Season, also for the Fashionable (ircek Costume. 

The Satimlay Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

The Funds of the Society being ver>' low, Subscriptions 
and Donations from 6k. upwards are urgently reiiucsted. 

AUSTRALIAN SILK -G 110 WEllS* DEPOT 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES' SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

3 Chables Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

(Jiemoved from No, 7.) 

Estabhshed by Mrs. Bladen Nkill to forward the interests 

of Australian Silk Crrowers ; to facihtate the sale of the 

Refuse Silk ; aud to pro\ide remunerative Emplo}'meut to 

Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, U. Sd. oz. ; 
Dyed, 1;*. 6{?. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from G*. to 
10«. G(/. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, t&c. from 3*. 6J. to 30^?. 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from Ss, to 1C«. ; also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Prices 
from ISs, to '62s. each. 

Eruen & Roby's Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, ttc. 



WANTED bv a Lady ac<.'ustt)med to Children, a Situation 
as COAli»ANION, ATTENDANT to an Invalid Child, 
or to take Charge of a Widower's Household. Adilress 
E. A. S., 42 Soincrsfct Street, I'ortman Square. 

WANTED.— HEAD-NURSE in a Gentleman's Family, 
near London. Competent to take a Baby from the 
month. Age about 25 or 30. Churcliwoniau, Address 
Mrs. MoxcKTiiN, East Moulsey, Surrey. 

'I")EQUIREI) by a Gentlewoman, middle-aged, a Re- 
J.l engagement as COMPANION to a Latly ; experiencetl, 
cheerful, and thoroughlv domesticated. Or as LADY- 
HOUSEKEEPER to a Gentleman, where two or three 
Servants are kept. Address M. W., 42 Somerset Street, W. 



Now Rr.AiiT. 

4 FEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 2//., or 
/i by post 2^d. A Sccpicl to the paper on * Mixed ScIkk^Is 
and supaiate I'hiygroumls,' in the Gaz.tie for July, 1878, 

by the same writer. 

riiHE DT'TIES OF WOMEN AS MANAGERS IN 
i ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Price ^d. each, by iKwt 
Ir/., or 1(H) for 2>i. 6f7. lieing a Reprint from the Woman** 
Gazette for December, 1H78. Also, 

yOL. m. of 'THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE' for 1878. 
V Price '6h. Or/., or H.<. 10«/. by post. 

H.VTt'IIAl'.Drf, PlCC.\J>ILLY. 



A LADY who Writes a Clear Hand, and understands 
French, (lerman, and Italian, seeks an Engagement as 
SECRETARY. She also undertakes Copying and Trans- 
lations. Accuracy and Despatch gnanmteed. Address G.E., 
care of Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, W. 




Leicester. 



MRS. STUART RENDEL wishes to recommend Mrs. 
RoiiKr.Ts, iU\ Wormington Road, Wcstboume Park, as 
READIER to any Lady or Gentleman. 



A LADY dtlinejites Characters from Handwritin<^ for 
13 Stamps. Address H. II., Mrs. G. Smith, Bungay 
Itoad, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Testimonial, No. 115. 
* You kivo hit off hur cliaractor wondiTfully well.'— R. H. T. 



Now Ready, post free for 3J(f. each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IN- 
STITUTIONS established for the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being published in connexion with 
The Wvnian*s Gazette and Handbook, 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orithan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Iii-stitutes, Ac, Homes, &c. 

Part II. gives infoiination respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Best 

Part lU. I'enitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

Tlic remainder of the Guide will bo ready in dne 
coiurse, and will contain Lists of Educational Establisli- 
ments. Training Institutions, and other Associations fur 
the general welfare of Women. These will bo advertised 
in the Gazette as soon as they are ready for publication. 

HANDBOOK OP WOMEN'S WORK. 

Third Edition. Boai'ds, 1«. ; by post. Is, 2d, 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, IC pages, 4to. 2d, 

Post-free, in advance, 2)t, C(Z. per annum. 
Vol. I. (1870) crown 4to. 3.«. 0(/. ; boards, 2s. C</. 
„ H. (1877) „ „ 3.'. U. 
„ in. (187«) „ „ post free, 3.<. lOcZ. 



HATCUARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
PAUTaiDOE & Co. 9 Patcruostcr Bow ; and Office, 42 Somor»ot St. IN'. 



Printod bj Jour Steaxoxwatb, Castlo Street, Leicoiter Square, and Pttbliahcd hj HATCKABDa, 187 Picoadillj, London, 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

For the convenience of SubBcribers we give below a Foim 
of Order for a Yearly Subscription to the • Gazette.* 

Back nnmbers (from December, 1875) supplied at the same 
rate — viz. 2}d. each number, post free. 

FOBM OF OBDEB. 

Tteasefortoard ' The Woman's Gazette ' to 
Name 



Address 



2s, Gd. enclosed for twelve numberSf from 

Address — Messrs. Hatchabd, 187 Piccadilly, W. ; or, Sub- 
Editor (Miss Phillips), 42 Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 

AU Post-office Orders pmjMe to M, E, PhiUips, 227 
Oxford Street : or to Messrs. Hatchard, Post Office ^ Picca- 
diUy Circus. Stamps can only he received at the rate of 
J^ to the shilling J on account of loss in exchange. 

All Advertisements tvill be inserted at the rate of Is. Qd. 
for 30 vx>rds, and Qd.for every additional 8 toords. Trade 
Advertisements and institutions will be charged according 
to space. Terms for a series by arrangement. 

All should be forwarded, prepaid, to the Suh-Editor, at 
the Office, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., before 
the 22nd day of the month at latest. 

Contributions for the * Gazette,* and other communica- 
tions, should be addressed to the Editor at the same 
address. 



Back Numbers of the * Gazette * for 1876 and 1877, for 
gratuitous distribution, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individuals, on application to the 
Sub-Editor, and payment of carriage. 

liTISS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges several useful 
M PARCELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor Ladies, 
and also some OLD LINEN received for a case of Cancer. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN in connec- 
tion with the Woman^s Gazette. Terms: Correspon- 
dence and Registration Fee, l^r. .On an Engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 5$. will be charged to each party. 
Office hours, 11 till 5 o*clock. Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address 
Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

It is specially requested that Indies who have entered 
their Names upon the Itegistry toill communicate any 
change of address, or acceptance of an engagement: also 
that those who write to make tntptiries will enclose a 
stamped envelope. 

NOTICE. — A large number of the applications addressed 
to this Agency being for Domestic Servants of good character, 
and the demand, especially for Country Situations, greatly 
exceeding the supply, the Secretary believes it would be of 
great service to the readers of the Gazette if Correspondents 
would supply the Addresses of respectable Agencies in 
Country Towns, of whose dealings they have had practical 
experience, and whose recommendations can be thoroughly 
trusted. This list would be kept at the Office, and a copy 
supplied to inquirers upon receipt of Sd. in stamps. Lon- 
don servants are seldom willing to take service in the 
country, and thus Ladies applying to London Registries are 
often disappointed. Ladies having good servants to recom- 
mend are likely to hear of situations by sending particulars 
to the Office. 



I.lOR particulars of the following, who require Situations, 
: apply to Miss Philli ps , 42 Somerset St. , Portman Sq. , W. : 

Several very good Nurseiy Governesses. 

Mrs. W. — Matron in an Institution, or Wardrobc-kecper 
in a Boys* School 

Moss. — Useful Companion to an Elderly Lady. 

Mrs. W. R. — Lady Companion or Housekeeper. 

Madlle. A. — French Governess, teaching Music and 

German. 
Miss B. — Matron in a Penitentiary. 
Miss S. S. — ^Wants Pupils for Drawing. 
A Girl, aged 15, to train in the Nursery under a good 

Nurse. 

Answebs to the following Advertisements should bo ad- 
dressed * Care of the Editor of the Woinan's Gazette, 42 
Somerset Street, London, W.* 

N3. — Particulars of the Situations can be sent to thoae 
persons ONLY who enclose a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, and who supply such particulars of themselves and of 
their qualifications as enable the Advertiser to judge of their 
suitability for the duties required of them. The same holds 
good for persons recommending others for appointments. 

1. M. R. — A Clergyman's Widow desires engagement as 
Monthly Nurse. Two years* experience. 

2. F. D. — Copies Music quickly, well, and cheaply. 

8. SuBREY. — A young Lady, who will take part charge of 
Children, is invited by the Head of a Summer Home 
for Delicate Children to spend a few months in help- 
ing her, in return for Board and Lodging. A Servant 
is kept. 

4. Deaconess. — There is a vacan^r in a Deaconess Home, 
where two or three Friendless Children of respectable 
parentage are received, for a little Girl of about 3 years 
of age. Payment from Ss. to 5h. per week. 

6. W. District. — The Editor of the Gazette would be glad 
to hear from any one who hns House-liuen or Fiimituro 
which slie no longer requires, and who would be willing 
to give it to a Widow Lady in very reduced circum- 
stances, who is making a Homo for herself and delicate 
Children in London. 

G. Ford Wood. — A Lady about to settle in a pleasant 
suburb of London would like to take Charge of young 
Children, or even of an Infant. She has a Daughter 
who is very fond of children, and who would devote 
herself to the care of a very young Baby, for which she 
is fully qualified. 

7. Italia. — A Lady is most anxious to procure some re- 
munerative employment as Reader or Instructor in 
Italian for a native of that country, whose history, 
social and political, has been a very sad and troubled 
one, and who is now residing with an invalid husband 
in the West district of London. 

8. H. and L. S. — Sisters, 18 and 16, desire places together 
or separately, as Under-House or Nursemaid. H. has 
been a Pupil Teacher, and can teach quite young 
Children. Both respectable, well-mannered girls. Men- 
tion wages. 

9. F. B. — ^A Trained Nurse, for Convalescent Hospital or 
District Nursing among the Poor. 



MATRON WANTED, for a Country Orphanage of 20 
Boys. Address Wilts, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

ORDERS requested by a Lady for POCKET NEEDLE, 
COTTON, and THIMBLE CASES. Most nseful. 
Is. 6d. post free. Certain sale at Ladies* Fancy Bazaars. 
LETTER CASES and other articles. Address £. G., care 
of Mrs. Lewis, Husband's Bosworth, Rugby. 
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NEWS ABOUT WORK. 



VOL. IV. 



APRIL, 1879. 



No. 4. 



' An Erening Ont.' 

Notes on Cookery for the Sick (ooneluded). 

Working Ladies' GnUd. 

Work HaximB. 



The Happj Heart. 

My Greatest Friend. Chap. X. By Mrs. 

Frank Snoad ^amcltuion). 
A Teacher's Training. 



Proposed Employment Loan Fund. 

Correspondence. — The Calling of a Chiro. 
podist ; Home for a Blind Child ; Mothers' 
Meetings ; Cookery in Hospitals. 



AN EVENING OUT.' 



The relations which used to exist between differ- 
ent classes of persons in England appear to have 
altered very considerably within the last fifty or 
one hundred years, but in none is the change 
greater than that between master and man, mistress 
and maid. All women who feel the responsibility 
which a greater degree of education and of wealth 
lays upon them witi^ regard to those of their own 
sex, who are in what is commonly considered the in- 
ferior social position of service, are often much 
exercised by the dilemma in which they find them- 
selyes placed respecting their younger servants and 
the daughters of their poorer neighbours. A heart- 
breaking bit of scandal, repeated by a neighbour, 
apparently quite unaffected by the moral aspects 
of the tale, which sends a shudder through the 
listener ; a remark uttered by a respectable ser- 
vant when off her guard; or worse still, some 
terrible fact of misdoing brought into our very 
homes, startles us, and makes us wonder what the 
real conditions of those lives are which seem so near, 
yet which, in spirit and tone, are really so very far 
off. While still living in close contact, and mutu- 
ally depending upon each other, the one for service 
the other for wage, the class of mistress and maid 
has been drawing more and more apart for the last 
fifty years, until, except here and there, almost 
by the accident of a personal attraction, strong 
enough to overpower the barriers of class, we have 
become almost strangers to each other. Masters 
and servants are not so completely thrown upon 
each other for service, help, and even for society, as 
they were in the old days before locomotion became 
easy ; and the bonds of mutual dependence have now 
become so loose, that the connexion between them 
is broken with perfect indifference and for little 
or no cause. 

All this has weighed very heavily upon many 



minds, and efforts have l)een made of late years 
to gather up these dropped threads and to knit 
ourselves to what are called our * sisters of the 
lower classes* again. The Girls' Friendly Society, 
which strives so closely to imitate the spirit of Him 
who said to His ser\'ants, * Henceforth I call you 
not servants, . . . but I have called you friends," 
the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants, the numerous Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, (fee, are instances of this. But they are but 
attempts to reunite artificially threads which used 
to be unconsciously spun by the hearth-side, and 
woven into the fabric of family life, by daily toil 
and mutual affection. We do not say this to dis- 
credit these useful, kindly efforts. We do not quarrel 
with the world for not standing still, and for the 
many advantages its progress brings us we may 
well expect a few drawbacks. We only allude to it 
to explain how necessary it is to change our habits 
so as to accommodate ourselves to the changed order 
of things, that in so adapting our action to it, neither 
others nor ourselves need suffer. 

But in this special direction our efforts are being 
constantly baffled by the strangeness w^hich has 
grown up between us an(i the women of the working 
classes, and there is some danger lest, with the 
best intentions on our part, an ignorance of their 
habits of life and modes of thought should lessen 
the influence we wish to bring to bear upon them, 
and lead to mistakes in our manner of dealing with 
them. Another disadvantageous result of this ig- 
norance on our part, and of the different planes of 
thought and speech upon which the mistress and 
maid, the young lady who takes a Bible or Sunday- 
school class, and her scholars, are, is that our com- 
munications lack definiteness. We speak to them in 
vague terms of * goodness ' and of * giddiness,' when 
we should be helping them to recognise very real 
dangers, and to struggle against temptation, which 
if yielded to, will imperil their souls and bodies. We 
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beg them to come to church or to confirmation, 
preach them pious little sermons in the religious 
phraseology which best suits our own tastes, occa- 
sionally even kneel down side by side and pray at 
them (sometimes pray with them, and then the in- 
tercourse becomes very real), but, as a rule, it is all 
done over their heads. Not only intellectually, but 
actually. Our words are not altogether unintelligible 
to them, though how unintelligible abstract re- 
ligious teaching may be to young minds full of the 
netircr distractions of — dare we not say it, for it is 
a fact — the world, the flesh, and the devil, few 
even of the most sympathetic of teachers can realise. 
Take, for instance, the little maidens in the first 
class of a Sunday school, or the * young ladies' out 
of shops who attend a Bible class; what idea have 
we of the burning trials of their lives 1 And of what 
little use, comparatively speaking, is it for us to take 
all elementary moral and religious knowledge for 
granted, and to deal almost exclusively with the 
subjective religious truths of a personal experience 
which may not in their case yet be even aroused 1 
We do not mean that the class should be reduced to 
the level of an ordinarv conversation, or that the 
girls should bo encouraged to chatter about their 
lives and circumsbmces, at anv rate before each other. 

Such disclosures would be the reverse of edifying, 
though even the advantages of this would be greater 
than the disadvantages, if it opened the eyes of the 
teacher a little moi^ to the realities of her young 
friends* lives, and placed her in a position to speak 
with more directness of detail upon the dangers they 
meet with and the means of averting them. A 
little more knowledge would enable her to be of far 
more use to them, would make the good ones fed 
her sympathy, and would perhaps draw in the flighty, 
imcertain ones. * Almost persuaded,' they still feel 
a sort of amused sense at the absurdity of the 
position, * Ah ! how little she knows about us girls ! 
It is very well for ladies who never meet a rude look, 
or, for the matter of that, that sort of one which 
catches us, whether wo will or no, and makes us 
wonder whether we shall see him again to-day. Oh, 
little ladies know how wo live, and what we see 
and hear talked of every day !' Alas, poor children ! 
our faltering and isolated efforts to help them stand 
but little chance of prevailing against the con- 
stant pressure of daily, hoiu-ly circumstances of 
gross temptations, and the benumbing influence of 
early associations with evil. But if knowing more 
about these, and understanding them, will make us 
wiser, better helpers for them, who would shrink from 
the painful knowledge ] and who would not rather 
say real words of help al)out evory-day life and com- 
mon things, than preach vague mystic dreams 1 

Mr. Kiugsley spoke truth when he urged the 
danger of indiscriminately putting words, ex- 
pressing fervent spiritual emotion, into the mouths 
of the young, and of congregations generally; 
and is it not injurious rather than the contrary, 



that the luscious sweetness of the tunes to which 
' Oh, Paradise,' and ' Safe in the Arms of Jesus/ 
those two hymns pitched to the heights of 
Christian devotion, should have so captured the 
public ear, that they are sung anywhere and every- 
where, often without any thought to their meaning, 
sometimes amid scenes of a very dificrent character 
to the thoughts expressed by the words ? 

We are approaching a difficult subject, for it 
is one upon which we believe little is generally 
known, and upon which enlightenment is not a 
pleasant process. But personal experience laj's it 
upon our conscience not to keep silence, and there 
is little use, let alone kindness, in letting people 
continue to work in the dark, when their efforts 
would be of incalculably more value were their 
eyes opened to the facts with which they are 
dealing. At the risk of being considered un- 
charitable by these, we must imburden ourselves 
in one sad sentence, and state our case somewhat 
roughly to the effect, * That the root of much of 
the evil and distress existing among women of the 
servant and working class is the coarseness of mind, 
of speech, and of habit, in which they are reared as 
children, and which affords them no protection, not 
even the poor protection of personal modesty, when 
they grow into girlhood.' This may seem a startling 
statement, but it is a fact, the extent of which 
few persons dream, and which, if much longer 
ignored by women of the upper classes, and not 
dealt with in some way or other by those in 
a position to stem it, will sap our morals as a 
nation and make the phenomenon of a woman 
of unblemished reputation among our rural and 
town populations more rare than it now is. Who 
that knows anything of the histories of our yillago 
poor, of the habits of the yomig girls between 
school and marriage, and of the antecedents of too 
many of the marriage ceremonies solemnised in the 
parish churches, will question the truth of tliist 
AVho that knows the conversation that takes place 
in workshops, and the tone of morality prevailing 
generally among the lower orders of our towns, but 
must realise how difficult a task it must be for a 
respectable mother to bring up her girls in * tem- 
perance, sobriety, and chastity' among the perils of 
the streets and the scenes around her very door-step % 
Even that extraordinary fact, which is hailed with 
such thankfulness by those who have the charge of 
penitent women, that their former lives are con- 
sidered no bar to marriage with men who are 
considered respectable, bears terrible witness to the 
little regard in which woman's honour is held by 
the lower and lower-middle class. Here and there 
hoary heads are bowed down with grief at a daugh- 
ter's shame, and a whole family feels itself dis- 
graced by a sister's lightness of conduct ; but too 
often it is treated as of little moment, and even the 
word ' misfortune ' is used as expressing more the 
actual inconveniences resulting from the sin than 
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its moral disgrace. We hope there may be some 
who will think these statements too harsh, and 
blame us for making such sweeping assertions. 
There are but too many who will feel that we are 
under instead of over-stating the mark ; and if by 
doing so we arouse a stronger sense of responsibility 
among those who work for this class, and incite them 
to a more definite grappling with this special evil, 
we shall willingly bear the obloquy of saying hard 
things and bringing unwelcome truths to light. 

That there are still many girls of untarnished 
character, and numbers of women among our 
working population, of such innate purity of mind 
that, like the * Una' whose character we venture 
to take as our ideal, they may live anyhow and 
anywhere unscathed, is no disproof of oiu* state- 
ment. It would, indeed, be hard if there were not. 
We thank God for them, and pray that their num- 
bers may largely increase. But we reiterate more 
solemnly still, that these will become the exceptions 
— more frequently than they are already — if English- 
women from happier homes do not come forward 
to fight' this crusade against immoral habits and 
early evil associations more earnestly and more in- 
telligently. By the latter word we mean, that the 
ladies who undertake to befriend and visit servant- 
girls, to hold classes for them — ^yes, and as mis- 
tresses themselves to receive them into their 
houses, should no longer work blindfold, but 
should acquaint themselves more intimately with 
their habits of thought and of person, with the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, with the nature of their 
associations, with the style of their companions, 
and the himdred and one influences which make up 
the real lives which they lead. Under the first 
head will come their ideas upon love-making, com- 
pany-keeping, and marriage, the sort of person to 
whom they are attracted, and the way in which they 
are thrown together ; under the latter, the crowding 
of their homes, the scenes of the streets, the hours 
they keep, kc., would all have to be considered. 

But there is just one danger attending our efibrts 
to advise and, in some degree, to direct the conduct 
of persons in a diflferent sphere of life from our own, 
respecting which we would desire ourselves to be 
and to place others on their guard. It is this — lest 
we assume our own conventional standard of manners 
and habits to be the only true one, and thus confoimd 
matters of taste and of social custom with those of 
principle. Some difference of opinion was expressed 
at the influential meeting held at St. Paul's Chapter 
House on March 15th, on the advisability or not of 
female servants seeking recreation in the evenings, 
and going about the streets of towns after dark alone. 

In answer to a rather indignant remonstrance 
from a lady (with whose opinion we must confess 
that we cordially agreed), who held that such a 
practice was inadmissible, and, instancing the case 
of young ladies not attending amusements without 
a chaperone, recommended that women servants 



shquld only be allowed to go out in twos — one 
speaker pithily inquired, * But how would you 
manage where only one servant is kept, and that, 
perhaps, a poor little scrub of a maid-of-all-work, 
whose whole day and a considerable part of the 
night is one round of a drudgery nearly as hard as 
that of a slave V The question was pertinent, and 
opens up a field of conjecture too extensive to be 
followed here, but we quote it just to warn ladies 
that, before advocating definite rules of conduct, 
they must thoroughly acquaint themselves with the 
po99ibilities of life under different conditions from 
their own, and form their judgment of what is wise 
for these girls by the opinions of respectable^ well- 
conducted persons of the same class, and not altogether 
by their own ideas. 

Another speaker suggested this, when, after 
drawing attention to the fact that there is a great 
difference between girls being out on duty in their 
walks to and from houses of business, &c., and 
from their loitering about in search of amusement, 
he said : ' But take the opinion on these points, not 
from ladies, not from the mistresses of servants, but 
from any respectable mother of the working class 
who really cares for the safety of her daughten-, 
and see what she will say.* So also say we ; and 
we have little doubt but that their verdict will 
coincide with what seems the most rigid view of 
the case. Before, however, leaving the subject, we 
cannot refrain from quoting, at the risk of some 
repetition, a forcible passage which expresses, in 
better words than our own, what may be said upon 
this side of a very difficult question : — 

^But on these matters there is, perhaps, one word 
necessary by way of caution ; we must be very cai-eful 
not to make our standard of taste the test of their 
morality. Shakespeare was not a less pure man than 
many who would be shocked to use his words. And, 
furtner, as people may do things from natural impulse, 
and afterwards blush to find tnemselves famous, so it is 
possible to do things innocentlv, from force of habit and 
training, for 'which we shall afterwards blu^h. The 
recognition of this truth will cause no lowering of our 
morsJ standard; only it will make us look on many 
faults OS arising out of ignorance, rather than as we 
might from our own point of view be tempted to regard 
them as due to deliberate wrongdoing. We shall look 
on them with that divine pity wliich, intolerant of evil, 
can yet recognise that " they know not what they do." 
And we shall rise more and more to the meaning of that 
saving, " For their sakes also I sanctify Myself, that they 
might be sanctified through the truth ! Wrongdoing 
in others should ever stimulate us to that higher Uf e, the 
preder>'ation of which does as surely put away the works 
of darkness as does the shining of the sun the clouds 
and mists of night.' 

Some sweet sympathetic natures have already seen 
the importance of distinct instruction in morality, and 
of more definite rules of conduct for the use of those 
whom we teach to pray * Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,' and the pubhcations of the G. F. S. come to 
closer quarters with girls on these subjects than any 
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of which we are aware. But these still hover round 
the subject, and hint at it, rather than deal with it in 
the straightforward, definite way we would suggest. 
More can, of course, be done in private conversa- 
tion than by books ; but at the risk of being thought 
intrusive, wo would submit to some of the guilds 
and associations formed for the protection of girls, 
and for maintaining a higher tone of conduct 
among them, whether more definite rules might 
not Ixi a very great and real help to the girls them- 
selves. We have heard, but cannot tell how far it 
was an exceptional instance, that in Ireland there 
is a conventional etiquette fencing off the poor, as 
strong and rigid as that which prevails among our 
upper class, and that a girl deliberately allowing a 
young man to join her out walking is considered to 
have lowered her dignity, and is looked on slightingly 
by her companions. Truly it is a beautiful homage to 
the intrinsic glory of a woman's honoiu* that a bare- 
footed Irish maid may not be familiarly approached 
any more than a young lady. If half that is said 
of the simple fearless nature of Irish girls be true, 
and of the jealousy with which they guard the charac- 
ters they so rarely lose, we have nnich to learn from 
them, and the sooner we import these customs and 
manners into England the better for us all. Some 
definite niles of conduct are terriblv needed : some 
attempt to educate that public opinion which, when 
exerted on the side of truth and purity, is so power- 
ful a weapon in a moral warfiire. It is hard and 
cruel of us in oxir guanied homes to make such 
demands upon the principles of our servants without 
extending to them the safeguard, however unwel- 
come it may be to them in the present state of 
opinion among them, or some definite rules. Will 
it be believed, for instance, that in some towns the 
fashion of allowing young female ser\'ants what is 
called * an evening out* once a-week, is iKJComing pre- 
valent, too often withoxit regard as to where she goes 
or with whom she spends her time 1 W^hat must be 
the tone of conduct where such a custom prevails*? 
All cannot have families or respectable friends 
willing to receive them from eight to ten, or what- 
ever the hour fixed for their return may be. 
And what is there for them but to promenade tlie 
streets and study shop-fronts, either alone or in 
sociotv certainlv not of the most desirable nature ] 
We need not dwell on the chai-actcr of the acquaint- 
ances likely tx3 be made, the bemnnbing of all 
delicate perception, or the dangerous effect of a 
plan which value<l at first, principally by those 
who have no character to lose, extends to the well- 
conducted and modest, who do not like not to do as 
the others, nor to secure what she learns from them 
to look upon as a privilege. What wonder, if these 
are the temptations to which our young ser\'ants 
are exposed, that the remark of a person interested 
in procuring situations for servants, after strongly 
recommending a young woman as a most desirable 
servant, should be : * I ought to tell you, perhaps, 



that she has a child to support ; but that is so 
common now, that you must not be too particular ) ' 

Oh, if English mistresses would oi3y try the 
plan of making their service a lumu for all under 
their roof, trying to understand their servants, to 
feel with them, never stinting their innocent free- 
dom, not refusing harmless recreation, obtaining 
their confidence upon their homes, their fami- 
lies, their love affairs, one might hope tliat some 
few might be raised to a higher and purer tone 
of mind ; and that future generations of English- 
women might regain for England what it is 
on the point of losing — the reputation of a coun- 
try as jealous for the honoiu* of its women as 
it is for the coximge of its men. It will not be 
easy at first, and many and heart-breaking will be 
the disappointment, until such efforts become more 
common. The constant intercourse between the in- 
habitants, by which the vices of the town are 
known to the country and the grossness of village 
habits are imported into towns, is making a terrible 
crisis ; and it will want a long pull, a strong one, 
and a pull all together, to get out of the dilemma. 
Even the advantages now open to all bring certain 
dangers in their train. A little tract lately pul)- 
lished, A fete Words to Schoolmistresses (Hatchards, 
2d.), describes the bearing which National Schools 
and the enactment of Compulsory Education has 
upon these questions, and the general moral tone 
of our population. But that tract and these re- 
marks will both widely fail of their intention if they 
are taken as in any sense derogatory to these move- 
ments, or as depreciatory of the natural law of 
progress, which holds good in the moral as in the 
material world. 

Let us welcome rather than dread the increased 
facility for education, the growth and progress 
of civilisation, kc, ; but let us guard against and 
avert the evils which follow in their train, believing 
that although 

* The old order changeth, yielding place to new,' 
yet 

* God fulfils Himself in mam/ ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.' 

And we may hope, with the exercise of prayer and 
watchfulness, to gather all the goo<l of the laws of 
growth and progress which govern the spiritual as 
well iis the material worlds, and to reap as little as 
possible the less advantageous results which are the 
necessary consequences of the same in our transi- 
tional stj\te of being. Una. 

NOTES ON COOKERY FOR THE SICK. 

{Concluded from page 37.) 

The following remarks upon the advantages of 
a Varied Diet for patients in Hospitals will be 
acceptable to those of our readers who have been 
interested in the earlier portion of the paper on 
this subject, which appeared in our last number, 
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and Airhich is supplied by a lady who can speak 
with authority on the subject : — 

Much greater effort appears to be made in some hos- 
pitals than in others to provide variety of food, and this 
can be done without unduly increasing expenditure. One 
hospital gives a daily diet of mutton (first half-cooked by 
steam, then browned in ovens), with rice-pudding. 
Another ^ves roast and boiled mutton alternately, with 
rice-pudduig on the roast days. Others rise through 
gradations to the best, at which boiled mutton is given 
twice a-week, roast mutton twice, roast beef once, boiled 
beef once, and on Sundays roast and boiled beef 
alternately. In this hospital four kinds of puddings 
are given m rotation. 

In several hospitals vegetable diet seems to be deficient. 
Potatoes are given daily, but greens only when specially 
ordered; and there is' no soup containing vegetables. 
This defect cannot exist in Scotch hospitals, where broth 
or pea-soup is used. 

Faulty Cooking, 

In the hospitals in which fish happened to be served at 
the time of my visit I ohser\*ed that it was badly fried. 
Properly fried fish should be a golden colour, and quite 
free from grease. Few cooks can fry well, and yet the 
process is simnle. Hie beef-tea was not, in all cases, 
what it should be. In one hospital, especially, lar^e 
lumps of meat, with fat attached, were boihng ouicldy 
in an open digester. For beef-tea meat should oe cut 
into small pieces, all fat should be carefully removed, and 
the meat slowly cooked in a closed vessel. If not served 
immediately when ready to patients, it should be allowed 
to cool, ancl then warmed as it is wanted. In the kitchen 
and in each ward there should be a supply of kitchen- 
paper (porous paper of the nature of blotting-paper, but 
cheaper). The fat that has not been removed from beef- 
tea when cold, can be removed by taking small pieces of 
kitchen-paper and passing them rapidly across the top of 
the beef-tea : they absorb the fat. 

Broth can be made more digestible for sick people, as 
well as more healthy, by having all the green vegetables 
scalded in boiling water for ten minutes before putting 
them into the broth ; the water they have been scalded 
in shoidd be thrown away — it contains the strong, indi- 
gestible part. 

Oreens should always be boiled in open vessels, as they 
are indigestible if boiled in a close vesseL 

But perhaps the moat valuable of our correspon- 
dent's remarks are those which bear upon the 
comparative advantages of cooking with gas, before 
a fire, or in an oven. She says that iu cases where 
the expense, amount of labour, and the temperature 
of the room are immaterial, she would give the pre- 
ference to roasting before a fire. Those Hospitals 
which have giyen it up in favour of oven-roasting 
have done so chiefly on account of expense and the 
unwieldiness of cooking by open fires for large num- 
bers. With respect to the comparison between ovens 
heated by fire and by gas she says, — 

Boasting in ga^-ovens is preferable to roasting in or- 
dinary ovens. 

1. Because gas-ovens are more easily regulated, and so 
less likefy to be mismanaged, thian ordinary ovens, 
which have valves and ventilators requiring atten- 
tion. 

2. Because proper roasting gas-ovens are lined with 



tiles, and are therefore less likely to become over- ' 
heated than metal-lined ovens ; they are also easier 
to keep clean than ordinary ovens lined with 
metcJ. 
3. Because there is less waste of meat with the equable 
heat maintained in a gas-oven, and the cooking 
done by it is therefore cheaper. 

The net saving in one hospital in one year 
was over 500/., owing to the diminished orders to 
the butchers rendered possible by the lessened 
waste of the meat in cooking in gas-ovens ; while 
the extract obtained from boiling mutton in a 
special steaming apparatus saved the ordering of 
meat for broth to the extent of 40 lbs. per (lay. 
This being required two days in the week, the 
saving amounted to 1 20/. in the year ! The 
answers to the objections raised against cooking 
l>y gas are as follows : — 

1. That it is imwholesome. » 

Anmcer. — It is most unwholesome when ordinary gas 
is used, but it is quite wholesome if air U mixed, by 
means of the Bunsen burner, H-ith the gas ; by which 
means the yellow hurtful part is removed, the blue, 
heating part being left. This atmospheric gas is used in 
all properly fitted gas-stoves. 

FurtnerJ the oven must be well ventilated. The Ijcom 
ovens have a free current of air at the bottom where the 
gas IB. 

2. That it gives the meat a bad taste. 

Answer, — This is the case when common gas is used, 
but not \i-ith atmospheric gas. In one the re-sident sur- 
geons insisted that the gas -oven -roasted meat must 
necessarily taste of the gas ; but the steward (without 
teUing tliem) gave them sometimes meat roasted ])efore 
the fire, and sometimes in the gas-ovens, and they could 
not detect the difference. 

3. That the meat is sodden. 

Answer. — ^Not if the oven is properly managed. In 
oven roasting, as in roasting before t£e fire, the heat 
must be brought to a certain point before the meat is 
placed, in order to close the pores of the meat and pre- 
vent the juices from escaping unduly and the meat from 
thus becoming sodden. After ten minutes the meat 
should be removed to a cooler part of the oven, or (as 
can easily be done in gas-ovens) the heat of the oven 
reduced. In ovens there is generally a risk of meat being 
scorched ; but in the Leoni gas-oven this risk is prevented 
by a tray of water being placed below the meat and gas. 

Modes of Steaming and BoUing, 

When gas-hot plates are used, Warreners are generally 
used with them. The latter take their name from Cap- 
tain Warren. They consist of a double-cased tin vessel. 
"WTien they are placed ujwn ffas or fire the space between 
the two cases is filled with boiling water, and the con- 
tents of the vessel are thus steamed, and not brought into 
contact with the water at all. 

These Warreners are in some hospitals placed on a 
metal-plate table, and attached to a steam apparatus. 
The steam fills the space between the cases, and the con- 
tents of the vessel are cooked in this manner. This plan 
of using steam is applied to fixed boilers, as well as to 
Warreners. For moaerate quantities of food, Warreners 
are more manageable than boilers, more easily kept clean, 
and more easily replaced ; but they cannot he made so 
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*lnrge aa boilers. The steward of one bospilal stated tliat 
there is mora enving of meat and juice by the Warrener 
than the steam-boilers. I do not question the fact, as ho 
■was very certain about it, but there is certainiy no reason 
■why this fihould be, aa both are worked on the same 

A digester usad for Ijeef-tea ceemed also very ptiod. 
It was popper, large, swung on pivota, and heated by 
eteam, which was rezulaled by a tap. The cover of a 
beef-tea digester, or boiler, should fit tightly. In some 
hospitals there is a special steamer, Uke a small closet, 
for potatoes. 



WOKKINQ LADIES' GUILD. 
Qfce; 113 Oloucetler Eoad, Queen't Gate, S.W. 
At a Meeting of the General Committee, held on Friday, 
March 14th, 27 Associates were elected, several questions 
brought forward by Members were discussed, and much 
business transacted. It bad been previously dedded 
that one General Meeting of Aasociates should be held 
Annually in March, to wiich all Associates residing in 
the postal district of London should be invited, as well 
«» alt others who ebould signify to the Secretary at the 
Ceotrnl UIGce their intention of being in London at the 
time of the meeting, and their wish to attend. Notice 
of tbid having appeared in the February Gazette, many 
AsBotiatcs residing in the country had acted upon tbia 
wgulation, and a ht^e' gathering was eipected on the 
16th at the new parish room, which had been so Modly 
placed at the disposal of the Guild by the Vicar of 
Kensington. 

This expectation was fidly verified, and at three rfchjck 
on that nfteinoon the handsome and commodious Hall 
lately built in the grounds of Kensington \''icirf^e, 
capable of holding ^!00 personr, was nearly full. 'Ftie 
lion, and Ifev. K. Can-Otyn was in the chur, and after 
a few introductory remarkii called iipon the Hev. Ilenry 
Blunt, Itcclor of 'St. Andrew's, Ilolbom, to read the 
Ilcport of the year's work of the Guild, in the unavoid- 
4ibte absenro of Miilcolra Low, Fm{., the Honorary 
TreasuriT, from indisposition. As this Report, together 
witii the bfllance-eheets of the Guild, and of several of 
its departments, will shortly be printed and in the 
hands of the .\8S0ciateB, it is not necessary that it should 
appear in these pages; but we feel sure that a brief 
summory nf the paper afterwards read by the I'resident 
will he of intei-est to our readers, whether they are 
Members of this valuable Association or no. 

The paper opened with the remark that ' This is not a pub- 
lic meetinu, hut simply a gatliering of friends and helpers of 
the Guild, whose /acf» are perhaps nnknowii to each other, 
but who are none the Iobh bound together by the liidden tie 
-of a cammnn sympathy and of kiniUy actions performed in 
union for the benefit of others.' The meeting was told that 
the number of the Associates of the Guild, after but two 
years' eiistence, already approached a thousand, and might 
have greatly eieeoded that number had it been oonsidered 
desirable. As it was, it had been found that the tendency 
at a society so elastic as the Guild, is to grow faster than it 
can well be orgooized, and therefore solicitation andpubllcity 
had both been avoided as much as possible. The List of 
Aaaociatesindudedthenamesof men and women of influence, 
on account of their character, position, or profession. Clergy, 
lawyers, medical, military, and literary men, men holding 
Government appointments, ic, have all helped in the worit ; 
while ladies nritc, tesch, work, visit, and receive inlj) their 
own homes, guests in need of rest, change, or nourishment, who 
are introduced to tbem by the Goild. Others send tickets for 



CouTftleacent Homes, or recreations, such as concerts, flower- 
shows. Ac, which relieve and cheer the worn and jndel 
worker, bat which it is quite out of her power to buy. Boms 
Associates have had more opportimity ol helping than others, 
but all are ready when the right occasion oBcrs, and then 
the Associate who happens to be in the place where help ia 
needed, is applied lo for that 'definite aid' whidi she has 
o8ered, aud which ii registered against her name in Ibe 
books of the Guild. 

' The list o( oases relieved and of employment given might . 
also bo double, and yet the real benefit be !«>. For if the 
work be of the right sort its etfecls are permanent ; tlioss 
which are onseen are at least equal to those seen. We reek, 
by the tact and personal trouble of our Associates, to render 
onr Guild a many-sided, many-handed friend to those who 
seek its aid. The money given is often the least part of the 
boon bestowed, though we have found that even money caa 
be tlisnkfully accepted by the proudest and most sensitivB 
when it is offered with tendemess and sympathy in the name 
of iiHinou-H friends. 'Who can foil to be touched by tbs 
unasked and unexpected personal kindness of a Etrauget ? 
On the other hand, we have to guard against weakness and 
imposture, and this it is which makes us always glad to help 
cases which have passed through the searching tmleal of tlie 
Charily Oi^aniiation Society. We feel then on safe ground, 
and never cease our efforts till we have done all iu our 
power to give the applicants a fresh start in life. That our 
help ia approeiateil by the Society has been freiiuently proved, 
but one passage from a letter 1 will qoote : " Tlie Conimiltea 
are sensible of the great interest evinced hy^ the Gnild in 
this difficult case, and of the admirable manner in which 
they are dealing witli it, and they hope that these efforts 
may lead to a permanent improvement in tlie condition of 
this family." Another member writes; "I am happy lo 
be brought into direct relations with the Ladies' Guild. It 
seems to me very desirable that two agencies, working with 



should work together, so that in cases not unlikely U 
each might supplement and assist the other." ' 

The President then read one of the Reports of ' A 
Month's Work,' which are always drawn up for the 
monthly General Committee meetings: but this cannot 
be reported, for although no names nor circumstanceB 
by which it would have been piwsiblB to identify any 
cnw were given, the Preiddent remarked that nhe could 
often repeat ' that reticence and delicate handling 



of the facts winch t 



knowledge are abjolutrly 
neeeannry to prevent such an Assorialion na otirs from 
beeomina; a fountain of cruel goss-ip.' 

The Meeting was then informed that the Guild ia 
aniioua to establish a Loan Fund for the training of 
young girls; and subscriptions were invited for the as- 
sistance of chronic cases of suffcrina,* and ahw to the 
'Guest Chambers' which are opened in No. 1 Carapdeii 
Houses. These buildings are situnted at the corner of 
Campdon Hill Road, near the ObeervatotT, and sre 
ten minutes' walk from High Street and fi'otting Hill 
Stations, The Guild has taken and furnished one floor 
of apartments in No. 1 Campden Houses, which are 
rented to ladies whom it wishes to benefit. They each 
consist of a separate, comfortable room, with the use of 
linen and plate ; and the rent, inclusive of cleaning, ia 4i. 
per week. Here it is that the Guild has a few free 
rooms, where ladies are welcomed for a short time, 
when it is necessary, while waiting for emploj-menl. 
The rest of the block has been secured, independently of 
the Guild, by Lady Mary Feilding. Hooma in it are 

• SiibscriptiouB of 2<. 6d. and upwarls are received for tbii 
purpose by an Associate of the Gnild, Miw Ekilt Obh, Cheri- 
ton Rectory, Alreaford. 
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let at somewhat higher rents to families or single ladies 
haTinff the highest references. This act of thoughtful 
consickration averts the inconrenience of a mixture of 
classes under the same roof, and will, it is certain, he 
highly appreciated hy all parties. These apartments are 
entirely sdf-supportingy aiid are in sets oi three or two 
rooms, perfectly distinct, some of which are furnished 
and others not. They hare been eagerly sought for, and 
it is proved beyond a doubt that such 'Chambers for 
Ladies,' free from the uncertainty and inconvenience of 
ordinary lodging-house life, will be greatly valued. 

After some findly remarks from the Chairman and 
other gentlemen, expressing much sympathy with the 
object and conduct of the Guild, the Meeting concluded 
with praver, the Blessing being given by the Vicar of 
the parisn. 



WORK MAXIMS. 

'He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper, but be is more excellent who can suit his 
temper to any circumstances.' David Hume. 



'Explanations are bad things. ''Man betriigt 
sich Oder den andem, and meist beide Gotz." You 
preserve your own dignity by not entering into 
them. The character which cannot defend itself is 
not worth defending.' F. W. Robertson. 

'We want to be doing what we fancy mighty 
things ; but the great point is, to do small things 
in a right spirit.' Cecil. 

' Never repent of a kind action, however it turn 
out for yourselves.' Mrs. Lescrimiere. 

'As benevolence is the most sociable of all 
virtues, so it is of the largest extent ; for there is 
not any man, either so great or so little, but he is 
yet capable of giving and of receiving benefits.' 

Seneca. 

'As daylight can be seen through small holes, 
so do little things show a person's character.' 

Lavater. 

'We have all great influence over each other; 
either directly or indirectly, known or unknown. 
We cannot stand alone : we are all knit up in each 
other ; we are members one of another. If we 
think we can sin without drawing others in, we are 
greatly mistaken. We leave the print of our steps 
behind us, though we do not look back to see the 
marks we have made. In every relation of life 
people have more or less influence. Husbands over 
their wives, parents over their children, friend over 
friend, feUow-labourer over fellow-labourer. Al- 
though we may not be able to trace it day by day, 
still it is there. Let us then remember the awM 
responsibility.' £. C. 



THE HAPPY HEART. 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 

O punishment ! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vox^d 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers P 

sweet content I 
Work apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face. 

Canst drink the waters of the crossed spring p 

sweet content ! 
Swimm'st thou in wealth, yet sink'st in thine own tears ? 

pimishment ! 
Then he that patiently Want's burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a Mng — a king ! 

O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face. 

T. Dekker. 
— — tKf— 

MY GREATEST FRIEND. 

Bj Mn. Frank Snoad, Author of ' Glare Peyce's Diary/ 
• As Life Itself.' &c. 

CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

A FAiRKB June day never dawned than that which 
ushered in Blanche Hayward's wedding, and I doubt 
if the sun ever slione upon a happier bride : not one re- 
gret iov the past, not one fear or doubt for the future, 
came to jar upon the content of her last days of maiden 
life. My house was full of guests \ so was Jemima's ; so 
was the Vicarage : for, true to their old instincts, the 
Colonel and Cecilia insisted upon ^ a good wedding ' and 
unlimited invitations, which, as Jemima observed, was 
very kind and hospitable of them, especially as they 
were spared both the expense and trouble. Xot that I 
minded — I was proud of my darling's happiness, and 
pleased that all hhould sco it; whilst as for tlie trouble, 
Jemima and Mi*s. Cladish took most of that off my hands. 

For several days before the wedding Miss Todd was 
very busy, after a fashion peculiarly her own. She had, 
of com'se, been introduced to the Colonel and Cecilia 
immediately after tlieir arrival, and the result w^as a 
little comedy, which, absorbed as Blanche and I were 
in other mattcra, amused us considerably. My brother- 
in-law had conceived an intense aversion to the strong- 
minded woman who had been such a benefactor to him 
and his; and Cecilia, whose ideas were always an echo 
of her husband's, was equally prejudiced. It was 
clearly with effort that they treated my greatest friend 
with any approach to cordiality, or listened with ill- 
concealed impatience to the laudations of Blanche and 
myself. 

All this was not lost upon Jemima, and I knew by the 
twinkle of her black eyes that she meditated mischief. 
GU^nuino as was her disdain of tho other sex — much 
as she disUked and despised men, it was not to be 
endured for a moment that any man should dislike or 
despise her^ and she instantly set to work to subjugate 
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tJio ColoAel with all the faBcinations of which the 
wicked little woman was capable. Thoroughly used as 
I was to her ways and character, it was often impossible 
to keep my countenance as I watched the insidious 
attacks upon her unconscious victim, and still more 
heartily did Blanche and 1 laugh at the manoeuvi'es 
when each day found my opinionated brother-in-law 
yielding more and more, until his complete submission 
was announced by the remark, ' Eeally, Letitia, your 
friend is a very charming woman when one knows her ; ' 
and Cecilia, following her husband's lead, as was her 
wont, added, 'Very chaiming! I had no idea she was 
so nice.' 

Jimmy was told of her victory, and was content ; 
and so the wedding morning dawneil, fair, cloudless, 
and sunnv. Very lovelv mv darling looked in her 
delicate bridal dress, >vith that soft light of suMued 
happiness shining out through her maidenly blushes, 
and checking the tears which rose to her eyes as she 
kissed me for the last time as Blanche ] lav ward — a 
long, clinging kiss, which spoke more eloquently than 
any woixls. We had been unable to say nmch to each 
other that morning: the bridesmaids were too busy 
with their charge, and Cecilia too fussily anxious about 
the an-angement of wreath and veil ; but 1 knew by 
that kiss, despite all her new-bom happiness, there was 
room in her warm young heai-t for Aunt Letitia. 

The church was crowded with people when 1 arrived 
and took my place by Jemima. Most of the wedding 
party were already there, but not one looked better 
than Jimmy, in her pale grey silk and white lace. 
Cecilia rustled in, in a dress which would have done for 
a duchess at a Court reception ; for my sister belongs 
to the order of women who will dress well in spite of 
everything : yet, even after her entrance I gave 
Jemima the palm. 

Then came a sudden hush, a low murmur of expect- 
ation, and in a miimte more the bride and brides- 
maids filed slowly up the aisle. The solemn old service 
began, binding those together whom no earthly power 
should part. Frank gave the responses clearly and 
audibly, yet scarcely more clearly or audibly than 
Blanche ; the benediction was pronounced, and they 
two were one. 

Jemima, who bail listened reverently throughout the 
service, and perhaps with a deeper sense of its respon- 
sibility than any there, mummred softly, * God bless 
them I ' as they turned from the altar, man and wife : but 
once in the vestry, her irrepressible nature burst forth. 

' Don't vou wish it was vourself, Jxtitia ? ' she 
whispered. 

' I wish it was you,' I retorted ; ' and perhaps it 
miffht tame vou down a little.' 

I did not mean the remark to be overheawl ; but it 
was, and remains, a joke against us to this day. 

It was a bright, joyous wedding, a cheerful break- 
fast — even the speeches failed to elicit a single tear ; 
and when Jimmy returned thanks for herself, she con- 
trived to keep the whole table convulsed with laughter. 

Blanche broke down just at the last, it is true ; but 
that was only natural, and it was not until the carriage 



drove out of sight amidst a shower of slippers and rice 
that I felt my utter loneliness, and broke down also. 

* Don't fret, Letitia,' said Jimmy, gently drawing 
her arm through mine. 

' I can't help it,' 1 sobbed ; 'you can't think how I 
shall miss her, Jinmiy ! Her life is perfect now with- 
out me I ' 

' I don't kuow so much alK)ut that,' replied Jemima : 
* there iilay be work for us yet. Marriage isn't a short 
cut to Paradise, and a good many wives would be 
badly off if it wasn't for the old maids.' 

' But suppose they shouldn't be happy after all?' 

' They'll be happy ! * she said, confidently ; ' they 
are suited in everv wav — all the difficulties smootlied 
out ; and thev love each other ! 1 m not afraid of the 
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consequences : 



And they ivere happy — very, ver}' happy. If ever 
there was a perfect marriage upon earth, it was theirs. 
Never a shadow came upon their love, which grew 
deeper and stronger with ever}' month ; never a liarsh 
word dimmed the beaut v of their first romance. As 
Cxod had joined them, so they remained— one in Iieart 
and soul. 

Infatuated was he? Perhaps so. Foolish was she? 
Very possibly. After all it was only a man-iage where 
the ' man and wife were one flesh,' and if the wisilom 
of this world is foolishness to God, God's wisdom is 
doubtless foolishness to the world. I do not mean, of 
course, that they had no ti*oubles. A wise Providence 
has ordained, that with whatever happiness we may 1)C 
blessed, there shall always be an a<lmixture of earthly 
leaven, to make us long for that perfect bliss beyond ; 
but the troubles were outside troubles — anxieties, 
womes, which none of us can escaj>e. Frank ha<l his 
times of business perplexity, Blanche her hours of 
household annovance. ^ 

More than once was I wanted during the first two 
veal's of their marrietl life ; more than once was 
Jemima's shrewd counsel sought by the young matron, 
to whom the new duties were fresh and puzzling. But 
she had a considerate, reasonable husband, who did not 
expect, as so many seem to do, that his wife should 
develope into a model housekeeper in a day. He knew 
the training necessary to a man in business is equally 
necessaiy to the mistress of a household, and in her 
shiftless, untidy girlhood, what ti'aining had Blanche ? 
Still, she was quick and sensible, domesticated and in 
love, and the diflSculties vanished one by one, until 
even Jemima expressed unqualified approval. 

And then came the greatest trouble of all — a ti'ouble 
which for the first time laid the hea\y hand of anxiety 
in real earnest upon that bright little homestead. 

I was sitting one wet, dreary November afternoon, 
dreamily gazing into the fire and debating whether I 
should ring for lights, when I heard a shai^ postman's 
knock, and in another minute Sarah had handed me a 
telegram. Even before I opened it my heart turned sick 
with dread, and I felt instinctively that that red enve- 
lope was ominous of evil. Scarcely had my trembling 
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lingers torn it open, and tlie fliekenng firelight revealed 
the contents, than I let the paper fall, with a cry of 
anguish so hitter as to bring Sarah hastily back. It 
was from Frank Bro>vning, and ran as follows : — 

'Come up immediately upon receipt of this. 
Blanche very ill — Wants you.' 

Oh ! what had happened ? What had happened ? 
Little more than a week Ixjfore, wo had heard of and 
rejoiced over the arrival of a baby girl ; had been told 
subsequently of the well-doing of both mother and 
child. Cecilia had insisted upon staying with Blanche, 
although she herself had ardently wi8he<l for Jemima ; 
but it seemed so unnatural to refuse a mother that she 
had reluctantly given way ; and even Jemima, who had 
at first hcai*d of the arrangement with many sarcastic 
comments, had exprcssc^l her satisfaction since all was 
progressing so happily. 

And now? 

Rushing upstairs, Sarah and I began to make hasty 
preparations for the sudden jouniey, and in our agita- 
tion — ^for the girl was almost as much upset as I — 
hardly knowing what we did. The cook was new, and 
therefore no help, and wo were making but slow pix)- 
gress when T ho^rd a well-known knock at the front door. 

'Tliank God ! that's Jemima I ' I exclaimed, loishin'g 
downstairs to meet her with sti-caming eyes and in- 
cohercnt explanations, l^ut Miss Todd was cool and 
collected — so cool, that I felt instantly my trouble was 
no news to her. 

' Don't flurry yourself, Ixjtitia,' she said, quietly ; 
* there's plenty of time to catch the 5.20. Jane is pack- 
ing my things, and Saundere will bo round in half-an- 
hour with the pony-chaise ; we can get to the station 
quite comfortably. I came round to see if I could 
help you, as I knew you would be upset.' 

* You knew? ' I faltered. 

* Yes ; I had a wiro begging us both to come up. 
Now don't fret like that, dear ; it mayn't Ik) so bad as 
it sounds.' 

What passed next I hanlly know. I know Jemima 
packed my bag; 1 know she forcetl me to eat some- 
thing ; 1 know that at last we reached the station, and 
werc on our wav to I/)ndon. Jemima said and did all 
she could to prcvent my giving way ; but her manner 
was very grave, and I could see she feared the worst. It 
was past eight o'clock when our cab pulled up at the 
Brownings' door. A scared-looking housemaid answered 
our ring, and usIicixmI us at once into the dining-room, 
which had a miserable, di-eary look, ver}' different to 
the bright, cheeiy aspect it usually woro. The cuiiains 
wero not drawn, the fire had burned down low in the 
grate and was almost out, the table was littei*e<l with 
pens and j)aper. In an ami-chair by the firoplace sat 
Cecilia, cr^^ng. Frank was pacing restlessly up and 
down the room. He stoj)ped suddenly as wo entcrod, 
and an expression of intense relief passed over his worn, 
anxious face. 

'Oh, lam sothankfid!' ho said, hcartOy. 'You 
have come, then ? ' 

' Is she very ill ? ' asked Jemima, in a low voice, 
acknowledging Cecilia's presence only by a nod. 



' As ill as she can be ! ' replied the poor young hus- 
band, and it was as much as he could do to command 
himself sufficiently to say it. 

' Since when ? ' 

' Since Thursday. You'll come up and see her? ' 

' Wait a few minutes,' she answei-ed, gently. ' I must 
take my things ofE first.' 

And throwing her wraps on to the nearest chair she 
began to ask particulars, whilst I conversed in a low 
undertone with my sister. 

' Will it startle her ? * she asked, cautiously, as she 
annoimced herself 'ready!* 

' Oh, no ! She's been longing for you. Oh, Miss 
Todd, Miss Todd ! you'll do what you can for her — 
won't you ? ' 

'There! there!' said Jemima, taking the young 
fellow's hand in a firm grasp ; ' with God's blessing, my 
boy, well see her safely through it.' 

' I must go, too,' I exclaimed to Cecilia: 'even if I 
mustn't go in, I can listen.' 

And I crept softly upstairs after them, pausing at 
the door, in obedience to Jemima's uplifted fingers. 
With just a little cough to announce her presence, 
Jemima went to the bed-side. 

' Well, my dear,' she said, so softly, so gently, you 
would hardly have thought the tones were Jimmy 
Todd's. ' Well, my dear, I've come to help nurse for 
a time, as I hear you wanted me.' 

' Is that you ? ' said a weak voice. ' Oh ! I am glad ! ' 
Then, after a pause, ' Is Aunt Letitia here?' 

I should have rushed in, but a frown from Jemima 
kept me back. 

' She's here, my dear, but you mustn't see her to- 
night. You lie quiet. I'm going to talk to nurse. Go 
downstairs directly,' she added, in a whisper to me, and 
I obeyed. 

In about half-an-hour she came to the dining-room 
door and beckoned me out into the hall. 

'How is she?' I asked, breathlessly. 

' Very ill ! Look here, Letitia, you must get rid of Tier,' 
indicating Cecilia, by a nod in the direction of the dining- 
room. ' She's the cause of it all — flurried and worried 
the poor thing because the servants were rude to her, or 
some nonsense. I've been talking to nurse ; we shall 
do no good so long as she's in the house. She's your 
sister and not mine, and you must do it.' 

' Very well,' I said meekly, foreseeing ' a scene.' ' Is 
there anything else?' 

' Not at present. I'll tell you after the doctor has 
been. I shall sit up with her to-night : let me have a 
cup of strong tea and a poached cff^ about half-past 
nine o'clock.' 

'Does the nurse seem a good one?' I inquired, 
timidly. 

' No : she's a kind-hearted stupid, that's all. She's 
frightened to death. But that doesn't matter now I'm 
here.' 

With that she went back to her patient and I to 
Cecilia. To my great surprise, however, I had no 
difficulty in persuacOng her to leave the coast clear for 
Jemima. So far from raising any objection, she was 
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glad and thankful to go home ; declaring her nerves 
were utterly unstrung, tJiat she was worn out from want 
of rest, that dear Blanche's illness and the parlour- 
maid's insolence were quite too much for her, and 
wound up all by a burst of hysterical crying. 

Do not blame my sister too harshly or think her 
heartless and unfeeling. It was want of character, not 
want of heart, which made her so selfishly weak : she 
loved her daughter after her own fashion, and was 
intensely anxious about her; but my easy, pleasure- 
loving sister, was of no use in times of emergency or 
distress. Accustomed all her life to rely upon others, 
never thinking or acting for herself, this sudden 
demand upon her powera utterly bewildered her, and 
she was even more helpless than usual. As long as all 
was bustle, fuss, and excitement, Cecilia would bustle, 
fuss, and excite herself, more than any one ; but with 
life and death trembling in the balance she could but 
wring her hands and cry. I induced her to go to her 
room early, as she was so tired, and had scarcely done 
so before the doctor came. 

Jemima and he had a lengthened interview upstairs, 
whilst poor Frank and I listened in breathless suspense 
for the soimd of his descending footsteps. 

' Your wife is in good hands now, Mr. Browning,' 
were his first words, when he joined us. 

' You think so ? ' exclaimed Frank, eagerly. 

' I'm sure of it. I know a good niu'se when I sec 
one.' 

*l8 she any better?' we both looked rather than 
asked. 

Dr. Mason shook his head. * She is no worse,' he 
said, kindly ; ' and while there's life there's hope.' 

Not only that night, but many nights and many 
days, did Jemima watch my niece's bed-side, taking the 
nursing almost entirely into her own hands, to the 
evident relief of the nervous ' monthly,' who found the 
baby a far less onerous charge. 

Many nights and days did I say? It was weeks 
before Jimmy relinquished her labour of love. Poor 
Blanche had a hard struggle for life, and, life secured, 
a harder still for health and strength ; but the untiring 
devotion of her nurse won its reward, and at last we saw 
my darling fairly on the road to convalescence. 

Nor had I been idle all the time.^ My housekeeping 
powers had been taxed to the utmost, although under 
my rule the servants were quiet and well-behaved 
enough. The oflFending parlour-maid had, it is true, 
received a drubbing from Jemima, the morning Cecilia 
left, which that young person was not likely to forget 
for a considerable period ; and having been told that, if 
not an actual attempt to muixier her mistress,* it was 
something very like it to disturb the house at such a 
time, she condescended to take orders from me and 
regard me pro tern, as her lawful employer. 

AVe were beginning to feel thankfully that the worst 
was over, when one morning before breakfast Jemima 
tapped at my bedroom door. 

' I'm going home to-day,' she announced to me, as 
she entered. * I don't think I shall tell Blanche before- 
hand.' 



' Good gracious, Jimmy ! ' 

* Well, the fact is, I haven't liked to say anything 
before,* she replied, with a faint smile, ' and I thought 
it best to go suddenly ; but to tell the truth, Letitia, 
I'm breaking down. I've been racked with neuralgia 
the last week ; and besides that,' she added, as if half 
ashamed of herself, ' I fainted away yesterday. It will 
never do to have a couple of invalids in the house, so 
I'm going home to reciniit, and I'll be back before 
Blanche is downstairs — you can do without me now.' 

Then it had told upon her! Even her sturdy 
vitality was not proof against that anxious watching, 
those sleepless nights, that protracted strain upon her 
mental and physical powers ; and perhaps both Frank 
and I felt an involuntaiy thrill of self-reproach as we 
remembered how, in our intense anxiety for the one 
beloved sufferer, we had forgotten and overlooked 
the unselfish nurse, to whom, under God, we owed our 
darling's life. 

But in vain we begged her to stay and be nursed, in 
vain we used every persuasion. Miss Todd was 
inexorable. It was home she wanted, and home she 
went, merely telling lilanchc she was obliged to visit 
the Todlands for a few days. But it was quite a 
fortnight beforo Jemima returned, looking a little more 
like her old self. During her absence the tide of grati- 
tude (which had perhaps been a little stayed by the one 
overwhelming anxiety) knew no stint nor measure; the 
husband, to whom Blanche was doubly precious as a 
restored treasure, could find no words strong enough for 
her who had done so much; the young wife was 
never tired of praising the skilful care and loving 
gentleness which had soothed her weary hours of 
suffering ; and Jemima's welcome was such that, despite 
all her boasted strength of mind and self-control, the 
tears rushed into her black eyes. 

' Don't make such geese of youi'sclvcs, and don't 
make such a goose of me!' she exclaimed, chai-ao- 
teristically. ' I'll go back by the next train, if you 
keep on like this.' 

Blanche had refused to go downstairs until Jemima's 
return: she owned she felt equal to the exertion, but, I 
think, had no confidence in our tender mercies ; so the 
following Sunday we made a triumphal entry into the 
drawing-room under Miss Todd's auspices. The baby 
of course brought up the rear, and, when Blanche was 
duly settled upon the sofa, came in for her share of 
notice and attention. 

'What is the creature's name going to be?' inquired 
Jimmy. 

The nurse and I exchanged glances of amusement. 
The fact was, my great-niece had been registered 
dunng Miss Todd's absence as ' Letitia Jemima.' In 
vain had Mrs. Davics and I protested against the 
second Christian name ; in vain had I assured them 
that Jemima herself detested it; to my niece and 
nephew it was surrounded by a halo of beauty, and 
they would listen to no objections whatever. It was 
only by dint of extreme persuasion that I induced them 
to put * Letitia ' first. So when Jimmy inquired the 
name the mother answered, proudly, — 
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^ liCtitia Jemima ! 

'liCtitia WHAT?' 

' Lctitia Jemima,' repeated Frank ; ' and we want you 
to stand p^odmother. ^Ve put the other name first 
because Aunt Letitia wished it so much/ ho added, 
rather apologetically. 

' And youVc registered that poor lamb Jemima ? ' 

' Yes,' answered both the parents, looking surjM-ised 
to find tho intended compliment was not appreciated. 
' It's after vou.' 

ft 

' That it isn't I My name is Jimmy.' 

'But vou were chiisteneil Jemima,' said Blanche, 
depi*ecatingly. 

' More shame for those who christened me ! If you 
wanted to name the child after me, why didn't you name 
her Jimmy?' 

* But, Miss Todd, she's a girl !' expostulated Blanche. 

' I know that ! Do you suppose I'd stand for her if 
she was a hoy? I've twenty-three godchildren, and 
they're all girls. 'VMiat arc you going to call her?' 

This was a delicate question, both tho godmothers 
being present. Frank and Blanche looked a little em- 
barrassed, and then the latter replied, diplomatically, 
' Well, of course we call her " Baby," at present.' 

'Never mind me,' I said, laughing. *I'm not particu- 
lar! v fond of " Letitia," so call her whatever vou like.' 

' Then voull call her after me?' asked Jemima, witb 
that mischievous twinkle I knew so well. 

' Yes, if you like.' 

' Come along, Jimmy,' exclaimed Miss Todd, snatching 
the unconscious infant out of the nurse's arms. ' Come 
along, Jimmy, my girl ! Out of all the twenty-three I 
never got a little Jim before ! And you call her Jemima 
if you dare I ' she added, turning to the fiarents. 

I'imc has rolled on, and Jimmy junior continues to 
thrive and flourish. The name still clings to her, to her 
godmother's great delight; and, kind as my greatest 
friend is to ' all the twenty- three,' I think there is a 
special corner in her heart for little Jim. 

THE END. 
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A TEACHER'S TRAINING. 

The opportunities of training by which a girl may fit herself 
for the career of a teacher have of late greatly increased. 
But they do not yet seem to be so widely known bat that 
allusion to them may be of service to some ; and the following 
simple sketch of the educational experience of one who was 
bom apparently out of the reach of any such advantages may 
stimulate others to follow her example : — 

* My childhood was passed in a spot locally as far removed 
from the centres of activity in this busy island as it is almost 
possible for any place to be, within this great British realm 
of Great Britain and the Isles. Nature, in her grandeur and 
wild beauty, moved the spirits of men to vague but powerful 
emotions of awe and admiration, but schools and school- 
masters bad practically to be sought across the roaring strip 
•of ocean which broke with a mighty swell upon the land of 
the old Thor worshippers. My native spot was dear to me, 
but — I meant to be a teacher, and so sometimes wished I 
lived in a city where education of the best was easily accessible. 

* At the age of thirteen we made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman who came to a small endowed school in the 
neighbourhood. A teacher bom, he loved his work, and 



had moreover the rare power of infecting his pupils with his 
own enthusiasm. He afforded us opportunities of passing 
the University examinations. At &teen I was fortunate 
enough to pass the Junior, and next year the Senior Local 
Examination. This took away the dread of Examinations, and 
made me very desirous of qualifying myself systematically 
well for my profession, though I f^t veiy uncertain which 
was the best way to set about doing so. 

*The Merchant Company's Schools in Edinburgh were 
thrown open to the public about this time, and it was 
decided I should go there. The next two years were spent 
at the Queen Street Institution, where I enjoyed not only 
capital teaching, but also the stimulus of school life, such 
as is only to be felt in such large schools. A short illness 
forced me to take a holiday for the next six months, but the 
latter half of this session I spent in Edinburgh again, taking 
lessons in music only. In October of the same year I went 
to Germany, and stayed there one year, to my great profit 
in German and music. 

* On my return I found myself twenty years old, with a 
good education, and ready for my work, but with no certificate 
to help me to a good situation. I was then fortunate enon^ 
to see the advertisement of a little book entitled The Year- 
book of Women's Work, by L. M. H., and, sending for it, I 
found in it information as to the facilities then n.875) 
afforded for the education of women, and the Certincates 
granted at the Higher Local Examinations. This was what 
I wanted. I therefore studied at home during the winter, 
and i^ent to Cambridge in April to attend the last course of 
lectures there, in preparation for the examination in June. I 
spent this term at Newnham Hall ; and of the happy time I 
spent, and the advantages I derived from it, I feel it difficult 
to speak. We students were very happy, and all of us felt, I 
think, how much of our happiness we owed to Miss Cloug^, 
who has been so successful in her work of love there. 

' I was fortunate enough to gain a certificate before leaving 
Newnham Hall, and am now settled in a situation vezy much 
in advance of what I could otherwise have obtained. 

* I have written this in the hope that it may help some 
who are at a loss to know how best to fit themselves for 
teaching, and I cannot do better than refer them to the 
Year-Book already mentioned, which was of so much use 

to me. ISLAKDEB.* 

[The educational advantages now available for women are 
so much increased since the date of tho work mentioned by 
our correspondent, that we must recommend any one wishing 
for full information to add to the perusal of the Year-Book 
the study of the pamphlet lately published by the Women^s 
Education Union, entitled List of Colleges, Schools, Lectures^ 
and other means of Education for Women and Girls in the 
United Kingdom, price Sd.: published at the Office, 112 
Brompton Road, London, S.W. Part IV. of tho Guide to 
all Institutions for the Benefit of Wojnen, which is being 
issued in connexion with this Gazette, is nearly ready, and 
will also be found of use, and may be ordered of Messrs. 
Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly. It is a double number, as it was 
found undesirable to divide the Technical from the Educa- 
tional facilities open to women, and the price is 6</. ; post 
free for 6id.— Ed.] 



Proposed Employment Loan Fund. — It is proposed to 
raise a fund to enable GoTernesses, Matrons, and other ladies, 
to enter upon situations which have been found for them, 
and who require an advance to pay travelling expenses, 
provide suitable clothing, Ac, their future salary being the 
security for repayment. This fund would be primarily 
intended to assist ladies suited with engagements through 
the Agency at the Office of the Woman's Gazette, but its 
assistance is not necessarily to be limited to this office only, 
should the scheme work well and receive sufficient support. 
Ladies who are specially interested in this subject and who 
would be willing to co-operate, are requested to write to 
Miss Phillips, Secretary, at the Office, when they could 
receive a copy of the proposed nilcs. 
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A CoBBESPONDEirr writefl : — I noticed a snggestion in a 
late number of the Gazette that a lady in need of remunera- 
tion might adopt the calling of a Chiropodist. Can any of 
your readers give me any information respecting the amount 
of surgical training required, together with how and at what 
expense it may be obtained? Yours obediently, Pedes. 

Another asks, — What can I do for an unhappy child of 
fourteen, blind from brain affection and somewhat deficient 
in intellect, and so undergrown tliat she hardly looks like 
nine years of age ? She is not at all unmanageable, but has 
not very dean habits, and is not a case for a Blind Insti- 
tution. I would pay is. Gd, a-week to any one who would 
treat her kindly; and with care she might improve, and 
perhaps learn to knit or be useful in some slight degree. 

Madam, — Would authorities permit, and if they would, 
might not a valuable work be done by the holding a 
* Mothers* Meeting ' once a-weck in Union Houses, admit- 
ting ail the women, the inmates of every female ward 
without exception 7 Would not the influence exercised, 
the simple tales read, the few words of encouragement 
spoken by a kind * mother ' in loving sympathy (and dis- 
cipline in the House is a preparation for the softening 
word of love), bring many to the feet of a Saviour, to he 
quietly therein age; or to the young, when going out again 
into the world, to serve Him submissively and obediently 
for the time to come? H. 5. 

Madam, — I have been much interested in the article on 
' Cookery in Hospitals * in the last Gazette, for during a resi- 
dence of three years in one of our public hospitals I was often 
much troubled and concerned by observing the constant waste 
of good, wholesome food, &o. In the first place, the prescribed 
diet of the patients was frequently more than they could 
consume, and often more than seemed to me at all desirable. 
In the second place, there was no legitimate method of dis- 
posing of any surplus food, and often have I been sadly per- 
plexed as to how to dispose of it. For instance, at dinner- 
time there would probably be two or three patients amongst 
twenty or thirty who would scarcely touch their food, and I 
have often seen a large slice of meat, chop, or half a nicely- 
cooked sole, to say nothing of greens, potatoes, and bread, 
thrown into the same receptacle as the ashes and other 
refuse — all of which was emptied into an outhouse and 
conveyed away in the dust-carts. Frequently, also, have I 
poured one or two pints of sweet nulk down the sink, 
because it had been standing by the bedside of a patient 
who coidd not drink it, or because there was really too much 
sent up altogether, and reidly there was no one who wished 
to drink it. It is, of course, difficult to order exactly the 
right quantity for a sick person, as ho would hardly be likely to 
require the same every day ; but I think a great deal of waste 
might be avoided by leaving it rather more to the discretion 
and judgment of the head nurse, who by personal observation 
at the time could, in nearly all the cases I refer to, prevent 
the lamentable waste of good and expensive provisions. 

In another establishment with which I am connected 
there is scarcely any waste, owing, I believe, mainly to the 
fact that every morning the head nurses send a list of their 
requirements to the kitchen, and only have up what they 
believe will be used, whether ordered or not. Tliis, of 
course, would be more difficult in a large hospital, but 
something of the kind might, I think, be arranged ; at any 
rate there might be a rule that any provisions not required 
should be returned to the kitchen, where some suitable use 
could be made of them. 

I have carefully avoided saying anything which I have 
not myself seen, and could add numberless instances to 
those I have mentioned, but beheve this will be sufficient to 
arouse any one already taking an interest in the subject. 
Hoping that what I have written may lead to some further 
investigation of the matter, I remain, 

A Much-iktbbebted Nubbe. 



A Ladt who has had a large family, and has had mnch 
experience of all kinds, social and domestic, as Wife of a 
man of military rank, desires a post as Matron, Hooae- 
keeper, or any position where good sense and practical 
ability are required. She could undertake the Superintend- 
ence of the Nursery in a large Family. Her Daughter alao 
lias trained as Monthly Nurse, and wislies for employment. 
Reference kindly permitted to Lady Maryon Wilson, Charlton 
Place, Old Charlton, Kent. 



A YOUNG LADY (21) offers her services to a Clergyman's 
Wife to teach Young Children, or to help in Parochial 
Schools. Only a small Salary required. A country town 
preferred. Address A. M. W., 32 Theobald's Road, Bedford 
Bow, London, W. C. 

A LADY recommends as UNDEB-NUBSEMAID (first 
situation) a thoroughly well-brought-up Country Girl, 
aged 15. Mother was her lodge-keeper for many years. 
Address G. H., 1 Ecclesbourne Terrace, Lavender Hill, 
S.W. 

A LADY lias some beautiful SILK GAUZE DBESSES to 
dispose of. Width, 25 and 30 inches. Price 2(*. per 
yard. Address T. S., Miss Bartholomew's, Addlestone, 
Surrey. 

TlOB Particulars of the following address Miss E. Bubxet, 
JU St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton : — 

Miss A. v., Governess to Children under 14. 

Miss E. v.. Head of Cottage Hospital. Trained Nurse. 

Miss v., Companion or Governess to Young Children. 

Miss S., Head of Motherless Household. 

Mrs. W. Same as above. Elderly^ 



AS SCHOOLROOM or CHILDREN'S MAID.— A Lady 
recommends a good and intelligent Girl of 17. Good 
Needlewoman. Light housework not objected to. Address 
M. Barton, 9 Grove Terrace, Battersea, S.W. 

WESTGATE-ON-SEA.— Dancmead Boarding-house, on 
the Esplanade, and directly facing the Sea. Terms, 
from 3 to 5 Guineas a- week, according to Rooms. Highest 
References. 

HOME EMPLOYMENT. — A LADY, many years in 
families of known position as Governess, would 
feel grateful if Ladies would ^ve orders for modern Point 
and Honiton Lace, Ss. Gd. yard. Miss Baylet, 8 St. M:ir- 
garet's Terrace, Kilbum, W. 

A LADY offers to give PATTERNS and BOBBINS for 
making Honiton Lace to any ix)0r Lady or Invalid to 
whom they would be useful. Address Honiton, 42 Somerset 
Street, W. 

A LADY, who received Instruction from the late Sir 
Stemdale Bennett, gives Lessons on the PIANOFORTE. 
Terms, 12 lessons One Guinea ; or at Pupils' Residences 
according to arrangement. Address X. Y. Z., care of Miss 
Tayt^r, 72 Lamb's Conduit Street. W.C. 

ART CRITICISM.— A Lady, whose healtli prevents her 
actively following her profession, wishes to make En- 
gagements for CRITICISING the work of Drawmg Clubs, 
or Private Pupils, in which she has had many years' ex- 
perience. Address M. P., 47 We^onouth Street, Portland 
Place, London, W. 

MISSION-WOMAN.— An Elderly, Uncertificated School- 
mistress, wishes for EMPLOYMENT in London as 
the above, or could undertake to Teach and Cut Out Plain 
Needlework. Is in urgent need of some Situation. Address 
Mrs. Coleman, care of Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A YOUNG ARTIST wishes to dispose of some original 
Hand-painted EASTER and BIRTHDAY CARDS. 1«. 
each, or 10«. 6(f. a dozen. Miss S. S., 42 Somerset Street, W. 
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A GIRL, aged 10, to do HOUSEMAID'S WORK in tlic 
Ward of a Nnrsing Home for respectable Woznon, is 
required by the Head Sister, Deaconess Institate. 12 Tavis- 
tock Crewj'fnt, Wcstl>oume Park, W. Wapes 7/. and to rise. 

A LADY studying at one of the Schools of Art in London, 
would be glad to give her Ber\'icc8 as COMPANION, or 
to TEACH young Children for part of the day, in return for 
board and lodging. Address Miss S. S., 42 Somerset St., W. 

TirARDS IN CHANCERY, or ChUdrcn of Gentlemen, are 
iV offered a superior HOME and care in a Clergyman's 
Family in the most beautiful port of Kent. Terms liberal. 
Address M. E. L., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY wishes to meet Tvith a LITTLE GIRL to Educate 
A with her own, age 10. Address Matkr, care of Miss 
Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A LADY, with her Sisters, living in Sussex, having liad 
much experience in the care and education of Little 
Boys, would be glad of TWO OR THREE CHILDREN— 
Gentlemen's Sons — to take charge of and prepare for School, 
tr^ethcr with Four Boys already cntniflte<l to her care. 
Terms, 70 to 100 guineas inclusive. References given and 
required. Address Miss A. R. Darbt, Markly, Hawkhurst. 

A NIGHTINGALE PROBATIONER, who has had expc- 
rience in the nursing of cliibbren as well as of adults, 
and has worked in more than one Workliouse luflnnary, 
wishes to enter upon an Engagement as Village or District 
NURSE. She has a friend who might reside with her, who 
can take Monthly cases. Address, with Terms, V. S., 42 
Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY, now in Scotland, with 18 years' experience in 
A. Teaching, first-class University Certificates, and good 
Recommendations, desires a POSITION OF TRUST, with 
fair salary. Address M. J., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY is desirous of obtaining MSS. or Music to COPY, 
or any Secretarial Employment. Address M. M., 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, W^ 

OUSEMAID~WANTED ; must tlioroughly umlorfltand 
her work. Age not under 25. Churchwoman. Wages 
16f. and all found. Address Miss Salvin, Femhurst, Hasle- 
mcre, Surrey. 

CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, Nottingham. Vacancy shortly 
for a LADY PROBATIONER. Terms, One Guinea a- 
week. Age from 18 to 28 years. Address Miss Morse, 
Lady Superintendent. • 



BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Highly : 
recommended. Terms moderate. Fifty Guineas inclu- i 
sire for Children over 10. Address Miss Hudand, Moreland 
House, Upton-on- Severn. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— A PRIVATE BOARDING- 
HOUSE with eveij- Comfort. Terms moderate. For 
particulars apply to Miss E. G. Cilvldecott, 1 Wellington 
Terrace, Weston-super-Mare. 

SUNNYSIDE, NORFOLK. — HOUSE OF REST for 
Governesses or Ladies of small means. References re- 
quired. Special return ticket from London, second class, 10«. 
12<i. 6d. per week. Apply to Mrs. Brandreth, Dicklcburgh 
Rectory, Scole. 

TO TEACHERS.— LESSONS during the Easter Holidays 
in Arithmetic and advanced Mathematics, for the 
Camb. Women's and London Matrio. Exams., by a Certifi- 
cated Mathematical Teacher. M. E. H., 42 Somerset 
Street, W. 

OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE EXAMS. — A Certificated 
Lady, experienced, wishes to prepare for the above. 
Subjects : Arithmetic, English, Latin, and French. Excel- 
lent testimonials. Address F. E., 42 Somerset Street, W. 



BABIES' FROCKS beautifully made by a Lady. Scotch 
Embroidery, from 12«. 6tf. Madeira Embroiderj', from 
loif, 6<i. Orders earnestly requested, and quickly attended 
to, by AoNES Jones, care of William CoUins, Star Inn, 
Maidstone. 

REQT'IRED a Superior WOMAN, with a vocation for 
MISSION WORK, to take cliarge of a Coffee-shop in a 
rough neighbourhooil in tlie Country, and occasionally to 
assist in Night-schools, &c. Address L.u>y A., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman S<iuare. 

TO be LET, immediately, a small and comfortably, 
furnished HOUSE, for a few weeks. Two Servants 
left. Use of Piano. Five Guineas a -week. Address 
Chelsea, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

BEDROOMS. — Ladies liaving insufilcient accommodation 
in their own houses can hear of an extra BEDROOM, 
by the Night or Week, by applying to E., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

TOVrS or Country.— HEAD FOOTMAN, in a good family. 
Thoroughly steady, intelligent, honest, sober. Age 26. 
5 feet 10^. Has lived Butler. Wages above 30/. Address 
Miss S. G. Tripp, SpofTorth Rectory, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 

A CLERGYMAN'S WIDOW, residing in a pleasant, healthy 
home, in the Vine district of France, desires to receive 
One on Two Young Ladies as COMPANIONS to her 
Daughters, or an INVALID LADY to Board. Terms, 63/. 
per annum. Mrs. F. W., 42 Somerset Street, Portman 
Square. 

OOME LADIES wish for ORDERS for Making, Cleaning, 
and Mending Lace. Also for Netting, Knitting, Mil- 
linery, and all kinds of Fancy Work. Specimens sent on 
approval Charges moderate. Miss James, 62 Fiusboro' 
Rciid, Kensington. 

CAN any one recommend a place of RESIDENCE for 
TWO LADIES, where there is an opening for Mbming 
Classes? They are accustomed to teaching, and highly 
musical and accomplislied. Address Mrs. Ellis, Coinage- 
Hall Street, Helston, Cornwall. 

VITANTED some one to RE-HEEL some fine Thread- 
>l Woven STOCKINGS. Apply by letter to Miss 
Galtox, 5 Bertie Terrace, Leamington. 






WA^NTED a LADY, wiUing to be trained as DISPENSER, 
W and afterwards give her services permanently in a 
community working amongst the sick poor. Other workers 
also required. Address The Superior, Woman's Gazette 
Office, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Stiuare. 

LADY NURSE and COMPANION, aged 40. Accustomed 
to the care of Invalids, Blind, Epileptic, or Insane 
Patients. Good Housekeeper and Traveller. Speaks French. 
Not Musical. High references. Hope, care of Miss Phillips, 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

CAN any Lady recommend a good SECOND HOUSEMAID 
(where three are kept), who thoroughly knows her 
work. Churchwoman and Communicant preferred. Address 
Lady Maryon Wilson, Charlton Place, Old Charlton, Kent. 

IjlERNERIES supplied from Devonshire, the •Fern 
; Paradise.' Large kinds at U. and small ones at Vxl. 
per root. Orders requested and carefully executed by Miss 
PniLLipps, Plympton, South Devon. 

A LADY having Painted a piece of SATIN, 4 feet by 4, 
for the back of a Piano or the front of a Fire-place, 
wishes to dispose of it for Cliarity, and would be glad of 
Orders. It is beautifully painted on rich Chocolate Satin, 
with "^Teaths of roses, convolvulus, and jessamine, and is 
really a beautiful Work of Art. Address V. W. V., Dorman's 
Library, St. Leonard's. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKER STREET. PORTMAN SQUARE. 



Established for tJie benefit 0/ necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of EVERT DESCRIP- 
TION thankfuUy received, and promptly execnted at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or oommenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies* Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; DoUs, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, d;c., always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES. LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS. 

COMPANIONS, &o. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROLDERY 
ASSOCIATION, <tc. <tc. 

THE 'ERRATICS' have the honour to announce that 
they will give a PERFORMANCE, under Distinguished 
Patronage, at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, in aid of the Funds 
of the above Institution, on Wednesday Afternoon, April 
23rd, at 3 p.m. precisely, when will be performed the Drama, 
in Three Acts, by Tom Tatlob, Esq., entitled 

•HENRY DUNBAR/ 

preceded by a favourite Comedietta. Tickets, 7#. 6d., 5s., 
and 29. 6d each, can be obtained at the Hall, or from the 
Secbetabt, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. Early 
application is requested. 

AUSTRALIAN SILK-GKOW^RS' DEPOT 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES' SEBICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

3 Chables Street, Gbosvekob Squabe, W. 

{Removed from No, 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Neill to forward the interests 

of Australian Silk Growers; to facilitate the sale of the 

Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 

Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, Is, 3d. oz. ; 
Dyed, Is. 6J. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6<. to 
10s. 6<f. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, &c. from 3s. 64. to 30*. 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from Ss, to 1C«. Also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, littmg closely to the figure. Prices 
from 18*. to 32a. each. 

Ebhen & Roby's Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, &c. 

Under the Special PATnoNAGK of II.B.II. The 

Duchess of Teck. 

I^UE ANNUAL UNITED SALE OF WORK from In- 
dustrial and Benevolent Institutions in connexion with 
the Society for Promoting Female Welfare, vnXl be held 
(D.V.) on Monday and Tuesday, April 28 and 29, 1879, in 
the ARENA of the ROYAL ALBERT HALL. Open from 
12 to half -past 6. Monday, 2s. 6(f., Tuesday, Is. 

President — The Ladt Gebtbude Fouaxbz. 

Tickets may be had at the Royal Albert Hall; the Central 
Office of the Society, 47 Weymouth Street, Harley Street ; 
or any of the Institutions. 

Contributions of Work will be most thankfully received. 



A 



Just published, fcap. Svo. sewed, price Is. poet free. 
TADY'S WORK: HOW TO SELL IT. By Zkta. 

' A most sensible and praotUnJ little Hanxial, which we fltnmglj 
reoommend to la^s who, without quitting their own homes, are 
anzlons to eke oat their small incomes bj finding a market for their 
finger-work.' — Graphic. 

Hatchabds, 187 Piccadilly, London. 

One Penny, by post Hd. 

EVERY- DAY DUTIES IN WAITING AT TABLE. 
J. Adsins, 16 Parade, Leamington. 

* Evciy household, large or small, should possess it.' 

CREWEL DESIGNS.— A LADY, used to the work, will 
design PATTERNS and traoe on black or white 
material at low prices. Any flower painted to work from 
for Is. Miss E. Bbooks, Belton Rectory, Great Yarmouth. 

MADAME LINA, Practical Working Watchmaker and 
Jeweller, 26 Dorset Street, Portman Square, executes 
all kinds of Repairs at moderate charges, witii promptitude 
and despatch. Madame Lina calls attention t o he r large 
stock of first-rate GOLD and SILVER WATCHES and 
CLOCKS, which she sells at Wholesale Prices, with 10 
years* warranty. Old watches and jewellery exchanged, 
and old gold and silver bought. Country orders promptly 
attended to. 

LADY delineates Characters from Handwriting for 
13 Stamps. Address H. H., Mrs. G. Smith, Bmigay 
Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

TxsTxxoiriAi., No. 115. 
' Yon have hit off her character wonderfolly weU.' — R. H. T. 

Now Ready, post free for Sid. each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of the QITIDE TO IN- 

STITUTIONS established for the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being published in connexion with 
The Woman^s Gazette and Handbook, 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, AssociAtions 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, d^j., Homes, &o. 

Part n. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Best. 

Part m. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

Will be out in a few days— 

PART IV. of GUIDE, a double Number, price 6<f., or free 
by post, 6}^!., which treats of Educational and TechniMl 
Institutions and Establishments, Lists of Pubhc Day 
Schools, Colleges, Lectures, Classes, <fec. 

HANDBOOK OF WOMEN'S WOBK. 

Third Edition. Boards, Is. ; by post. Is, M, 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 16 pages, 4to. 2d. 

Post-free, in advance, 2s, 6<2. per annum. 
Vol. I. (1876) crown 4to. 8«. 6<l. ; boards, 2$, 6<f. 
„ n. (1877) „ „ 8». 6d. 
„ IIL (1878) „ „ post free, Zs, lOd. 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

Fob the convenience of Subscribers we give below a Form 
of Order for a Yearly Subscription to the * Gazette.' 

Back numbers (from December, 1875) supplied at the some 
rate — viz. 2^d. each number, post free. 

FOBM OF OBDEB. 

Fiease forward * The. Woman's Gazette ' to 
Name 



Address 



2s, 6d, enclosed for twelve numbers ^ from 

Address — Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, W. ; or, Sub- 
Editor (Miss Phillips), 42 Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 

All Post-office Orders payable to M. E, Phillips, 227 
Oxford Street : or to Messrs, Hatchard, Post Office, Picca- 
diUy Circles. Stamps can only he received at the rate of 
V^ to the shilliyiy, (m account of loss in exchange. 

All Advertisements will he inserted at the rate ofis.Gd, 
for 30 words, and (id. for every additional 8 words. Trade 
Advertisements and institutions will he charged according 
to space. Terms for a series hy arrangement. 

All should he foncarded, prepaid, to the Sub-Editor, at 
the Office, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., before 
the 22nd day of the month at latest. 

Contributions for the • Gazette,' and other communica- 
tions, should be addressed to the Editor at the same 
address. 



Back Numbers of the * Gazette' for 1876 and 1877, for 
gratuitous distribution, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individuals, on application to the 
Sub-Editor, and payment of carriage. 



MISS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges several useful 
PAECELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor Ladies, 
and also some OLD LINEN received for a case of Cancer. 

rpHE Editor would be glad to receive any discarded House 
X or Table Linen, Counterpanes, a small Iron Bedstead, 
or other Furniture, to help a Lady who has been a Gover- 
ness and who is settling in a small Country School, to make 
a Home for Invahd Relations. 

A LADY wishes to find places for— A. M., 20, CHIL- 
DREN'S MAID, or NURSE to one or two Cliildren 
out of arms. High recommendations. E. B., 23, YOUNG 
LADY'S MAID, or to WAIT on a LADY. Understands 
Dressmaking. Good character. Address Miss Marsh, 
1 Southsea Villas, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN m connec- 
tion with the Woman's Oazette, Terms: Correspon- 
dence and Registration Fee, la. On an Engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 5«. wUl be charged to each party. 
Office hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address 
Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

It is specially requested that Ladies who have entered 
their Names ujjon the Jiegistry wiU communicate any 
change of address, or acceptance of an engagement ; also 
that those who write to tnake inquiries will enclose a 
stamped envelope. 



IilOR particulars of the following, who require Situations, 
J apply to Miss Philli ps, 42 Somerset St. , Portman Sq. , W. : 

Several very good Nursery Governesses. 

Mrs. W. — Matron in an Institution,! or Wardrobe-keeper 
in a Boys' School 

Madlle. A. — French Governess, teaching Music and 
German. 

Miss B. — Matron in a Penitentiary. 

Miss S. S. — ^Wants Pupils for Drawing. 

Answers to the following Advertisements should be ad- 
dressed * Care of the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 
Somerset Street, London, W.' 

N.B. — Particulars of the Situations can be sent to those 
persons ONLY who enclose a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, and who supply such particulars of themselves and of 
their qualifications as enable the Advertiser to judge of their 
suitability for the duties required of them. The same holds 
good for persons recommending others for appointments. 

1. C. B. — Lady Superintendent for a Young Women's Homo 
required, who can direct the Housekee2)ing and conduct 
Bible Classes. 

2. M. E. W. W. — A Lady who has lately passed the 
Preliminary Edinburgh Examination through Corre- 
spondence Classes is willing to help any young Teacher 
to whom sucli assistance would be a consideration in 
studying for the same, without fee. 



WANTED, by a Young Lady, a Situation as DAILY 
GOVERNESS to Children under Ten. Thorough 
English and French, and liudimcntaiy Music. Terms, lO^. 
a- week. Address L. C, 433 Fulliam Road. 

A FRENCH LADY wislies to meet with a few more 
DAILY PUPILS. Can be highly recommended. Ad- 
dress Madlle. H., 42 Somerset Street, W. 



A WIDOW LADY, age<l 40, desires a Situation as COM- 
PANION, HOUSEKEEPER, or GOVERNESS to 
young Children. Address Mrs. B., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY, now in Scotland, with 18 years' experience in 
A, Teaching, first-class University Certificates, and good 
Recommendations, desires a POSITION OF TRUST, with 
fair salary. Address M. J., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY, having time at her disposal, would be willing to 
devote Tliree or Four Hours Daily to LITERARY or 
SECRETAIilAL WORK for an Institution in London. 
Address H. H., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

WANTED, early in May, a Lady competent to give thorough 
INSTRUCTION IN NEEDLEWORK, CUTTING- 
OUT, Ac, in a large School of 70 Girls, near London. Ad- 
dress Twickenham, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

MENTAL. — A Lady, experienced in Nervous Cases and 
Household Management, desires a Re-engagement as 
COMPANION to an INVALID. Good references. Address 
* Faith,' S. Hunt, Stationer, 2 Colville Square Terrace, 
Talbot Road, London, W. 



*-* The Editor of the Gazette desires to make known a 
kind offer received by her from a Clergyman's Daughter, to 
Nurse gratuitously cases of Sickness in FamiUes who cannot 
well afford the usual Fee of a Professional Nurse. Travelling 
and Laundry Expenses only required in addition to Board. 
Miss F. S. has been trained in two London Hospitals, and 
is equal to any case requiring good Medical or Surgical 
Nursing. A Medical Reference required, and, except for a 
Clergyman's Family, a Clerical one also. 
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'PERSEVERANCE BAND UNION.'* 

The subject of this paper makes it a fitting sequel 
to our last, which dealt with the special temptations 
to which so many of the girls and women of the 
working classes are exposed. In it we ventured to 
urge upon women who are blessed with the pro- 
tection of piu-e homes and family guardianship the 
duty of doing something to succour and elevate 
those of their sisters who possess neither, and 
who may, besides, be exposed to the terrible tempt- 
ations which follow in the train of poverty, and 
to that lowering of the standard of morality which 
almost necessarily results from dwelling in the 
midst of evil companions and of gross associations. 

To-day we venture to lay before oiu* readers a 
sketch of an Association which promises to fur- 
nish the very machinery by which such work may 
be carried on, and one which we hope may be but 
the first of many similar efforts. Under the sug- 
gestive title of a * Perseverance Band,' some ladies 
who have been for many months befriending the 
young watercress sellers and other girls who, in 
pursuit of their callings, congregate themselves in 
one of the suburbs of London, propose to enrol 
themselves and their protegees, and the simple regu- 

* The above imperfect outline of an agency which might, with 
God's blessing, be effectual in raising the tone of opinion and of 
conduct ux>on questions of morality among women of the working 
classes in England, is put forth in the hope of eliciting bucH 
criticism and further suggestion as may lead to its completer 
organization in the future. It has been thought well to throw 
out the idea at first in this tentative form, m order to obtain 
the practical experience of persona already interested in the 
objects which it is designed to accomplish. It may be well to 
state, that as the movement is so completely in its infancy the 
scheme will probably not be sufficiently matured to permit of 
the formation for two or three months, but communications may 
be addressed to * Una,* Wmnan's Gazette Office, 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, London, W., which is the centre pro 
tem. of the movement. 



lations adopted by them will, we think, conmiend 
their Idea to the judgment of all those who have any 
experience of the class with whom they are dealing. 
Many also will find that Bands of this nature 
may supplement the work of the Girls' P'riendly 
Society in a way of which they have often felt the 
need. It has sometimes, perhaps, seemed hard 
that no repentance however sincere, no reformation 
of life however complete, should render a girl who 
has once fallen from virtue eligible for this Society ; 
and the question, what to do not to dishearten such 
cases, has pressed heavily even upon those who 
value beyond aught else this stem upholding of 
unblemished virtue which they rightly feel is in 
the long run the truest mercy. For to re-create 
the public opinion of the working classes upon this 
matter of female chastity, and to raise again a 
standard of morality which has been falling for 
generations, is, in our eyes, a more important fimc- 
tion of the G. F. S. than any other, however 
valuable, and must be carried out, even at the cost 
of apparent harshness, at the present moment. 
That the third central rule, which enacts that no 
girl who has not borne a virtuous character is 
eligible for the G. F. S., should disqualify so many, 
is, indeed, one of the strongest arguments that can 
be adduced in its support. But it is not always 
a distinct lapse from virtue that is felt by an 
Associate to disqualify a girl for admission. In 
some districts, where the tone of the whole popula- 
tion is more or less degraded, the girls are of a 
rough, low type of character, and are addicted to 
habits and customs which render them peculiarly 
liable to temptation and danger, and conscientious 
Associates naturally shrink from placing them on 
the same footing with girls of respectable character 
and modest manners. But many of the former are 
practically as virtuous as these — even more so. if it 
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be not an error to test the strength of virtue by its 
power of withstanding fiery temptation. 

For these, and indeed for many others, admission 
to a * Perseverance Band ' will, we hope, awaken a 
sense of self-respect, and give just the moral support 
and feeling of human help and fellowship which 
they need, to arouse their better natures and keep 
them straight. The essence of the work will be in 
the character and personal influence upon the girls 
of the ladies who befriend them. In the hope, 
therefore, of inciting many more to join in the work, 
we give a sketch of the Regulations proposed for the 
Union : — 

llEGULATIONS OF 'PERSEVERANCE UNION.' 

I. The name of the Society is *The Perseverance 
Union,' and in connexion with it * Bands of Perseverance' 
shall bo formed in different localities. These must agree 
to accept the Regulations of the Union, but are at liberty 
to add Bye-laws of their own, so long as these are in 
harmony with the spirit of the Union, and do not con- 
travene its Regulations. 

II. The object of the Union, and consequently also of 
the l^nds belonging to the Union, will be to succour in 
temptation, and to encourage in virtue, friendless girls 
who are placed by circumstances in positions of special 
difficultv or danger. 

III. ihe Union will consist of persons desiring to be- 
friend such girls, who shall be called 'Lady-Companions* 
of the Band, and of the girls themselves, who shall be 
called ' Girl-Companions.' 

IV. That both Lady and Girl-Companions shall receive 
upon enrolment the ftadge of the Lnion, which will be 
a flat medal of oval shape, of white bone or ivory, with 
the word * Perseverance ' stamped across it in red letters. 
This may be worn constantly, but only so as to bo visible 
at class-meetings or festivals of the Society. 

V. Perseverance 'Members' are Ladies and Gentlemen 
who subscribe annually 5«. and upwards, and are willing 
to support the Lady-Uompanions in their work when 
applied to by them for advice or assistance respecting any 
special case. 

Rules fok Band-Companions. 

I. Lady-Companions must bo over 25 years of age, 
must sulwcribo not less than 28. (W/. a-year, aiid under- 
take to say the prayer of the Union daily. They should 
uromige to take everv opportunity of seeking out and 
nefriending girls, and should be responsible for some 
definite branch of work, such as gathering together Bible 
or other Classes, placing members in service, removing 
them from spheres of special danger, &c. &c. 

n. They will enrol Girl-Companions on their own re- 
sponsibility, but must give in their names to the Secre- 
tary, who will inscribe them in the Band Roll, which will 
bo placed upon the table at every meeting of the 
I^nd Committee. 

m. The Ladies are expected to be in constant commu- 
nication with their girls, and to see or hear of them 
certainly not less than once a fortnight, personal influ- 
ence for ^ood being the central idea of the Band. 

rV'. Mistresses in National Schools are specially invited 
to become Lady-Companions of Perseverance Bands, 
provided that they acqiuesce in the principles laid down 
m the tract entitled A Fetv Words to Schoolmistresses 
(HatcharJs, 2d.)y and promise that they will carry out 
its suggestions with regard to their scholars. 



RULKS FOR GiRL-CoMPANIONS. 

I. Girls over ten are eligible as candidates, and may 
be admitted by the Lady w^ho is befriending them after 
receiving some simple instruction in the Lord's Prayer, 
upon satisfying her that they can repeat it by heart, 
have some understanding of its meaning, and after such 
a period of probation as she may prescribe. 

II. Upon enrolment they will pay an admission fee of 
Sd., and receive the Badge of the Band, which they may 
wear always if they wish it, but onlv so as to be visible 
when attending the meeting of the l^and. 

III. Girls will forfeit tne Badge temporarily upon 
any gross impropriety of behaviour, and will be dis- 
nussed from the j3ana if they continue to frequent bad 
company, or to persist in any course of conduct dis- 
approved of by their Lady-Companion. 

IV. Members must promise not to frequent bad com- 
pany, nor to be out after dark, except on business or for 
sufficient reason, not to use bad language, to avoid all 
scenes of special temptation or moral danger,* to sav the 
Lord's Prayer daily, to strive to lead sober, chaste lives, 
and to observe modesty in thought, word, and deed. 

Regulations for Enrolment op^ 
PERSEVERANCE BANDS. 

I. These may be formed in any locality where not less 
than three Lwlies and ten GirLs desire to be admitted 
* Commnions.' 

n. The Ladies must elect a Secretary, who shall be the 
medium of communication between the Band and the 
Union. Every Companion will be required to sign a Form 
of Admission, with which will be incorporated the Regu- 
lations of the Union, and this will be kept by the L^mon 
until the Companion wishes to withdraw from the work, 
when it will oe (Mincelled, and she will be required to 
return her Piadge. 

III. The Secretary of the Band must apply to the Union 
for as many Badges as are required by her Band for the 
Companions of both orders, and she will be held respon- 
sible for their return when Companions either resign or 
permanently forfeit their right to it. 

IV. All Bands will be required to keep a strict account 
of their expenditure, and the Secretary must annually 
forw^ard a properly audited Balance Sheet to the Union, 
with the Band Roll of Lady- Companions and the number 
of girls admitted and dismissed during the yea,r. 

V. Bands must subscribe 10«. upon enrolment to the 
Union, for general expenses of printing, &c., and a small 
percentage, hereafter to be decided upon, out of their 
annual income, after their first 201. 

It might seem to some that so simple an organiz- 
ation here described is hardly worth forming, and 
that it will have but little effect upon the girls ; but 

* Tliese vary in different localities, and had better be named 
defmitely upon enrolment. For instance, in many seaside places 
the pier is, unfortunately, frequented by persons of bad character 
in the evening, and is so ill thought of oy respectable persons 
that no girl wisliing to preserve her good name will be seen there 
after a certain hour. In other places it will be special streets or 
parts of the town, music-halls of a bad character, &c It will 
not be wise for ladies to tnist to their own Judgment in tlieue 
matters, as the difference in their social position precludes their 
being able to judge from personal knowled^ where the line 
should be drawn, and for girls of this class this roust not be too 
tight or rigid. It will be easy for them to ascertain the opinion 
of respectable women, themselves of the working class ; and a 
very good idea of what may and may not be allowed will very 
shortly be gathered from the girls themselves, who in a rough 
way have a very distinct standard of their own on these points. 
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it must be remembered that Grod chooses the weak 
things of the world, such as the simplicity and 
purity of youth, to confound the mighty ; even forces 
so mighty as those of Sin and Satan : and that 
the central idea of this Union being * Perseverance,' 
an effort on the part of each girl herself, stimulated 
and supported by that help from without it, 
awakens a sense of human love and fellowship, 
which is acknowledged to be one of the mightiest of 
all influences. In taking the Lord's Prayer also as 
the keynote of its teaching, the Union lays a founda- 
tion of trust in a Father's love which will touch the 
hardest heart, be intelligible to the feeblest intellect, 
and by reminding all its Members that they are 
equally His children, draw out this instinct of the 
human heart to the utmost. 

At a preliminary Meeting held last month in 
South Norwood, the first, but, we trust, not the 
last, Perseverance Band was inaugiu*ated, and the 
following Ladies were appointed Members of the 
Band Committee, with power to add to their 
niunber : — Miss Dickinson, Miss Bevington, Mrs. 
Messent, Mrs. Goldhawk, Mrs. Bum, Miss Tyrwhitt. 
— Joint Sees, Miss Winbolt and Miss Goldhawk. 
— Treasurer, Mrs. Goldhawk. — Receiver, Miss 
Dickinson. 

The Regulations of the Union were accepted by 
the Conmiittee of this * Perseverance Band, No. I. ; ' 
and the meeting was informed by the Secretary that 
upwards of sixty of the girls who attend her classes 
and those of her friends were ready to join. The few 
words dropped by her and the ladies who had been 
helping in her work showed how true and understand- 
ing a sympathy would exist between the Companions 
of the Band about to be formed. It was determined 
to devote all the money that could be spared from 
those csjses which required special assistance, to 
raising a fund for the opening of a temporary Home 
or lodging for girls needing to be removed from evil 
influences, where they could obtain some training in 
good habits before entering upon domestic service. 
About 40/. had been raised by moans of a Penny 
Association;* but a much larger sum will be re- 
quired before embarking upon even the compara- 
tively inexpensive plan of hiring a lodging and 
placing in it a motherly woman, capable of in- 
structing the girls who shall be sent to her in the 
rudiments of housework, and in preparing their own 
outfits for service. Donations in money and in 
clothing, which may be altered or made up for this 
purpose, will therefore be thankfully accepted, and 
may be forwarded to the Treasurer, Mrs. Goldhawk, 
Sheldwick House, South Norwood Park, S.E. 

Una, 

* That is, a system of collection by penny cards, ten of which 
represent one hundred pence, and are sent when fall to a 
collector. Ten collectors in their turn send each ten cards to 
a receiver, who is thus able to forwanl a sum of 10/. 16«. 8d. to 
the Treasurer. Ladies willing to assist in this way are invited 
to apply for cards to the Secretarj-, Miss A. K Winbolt, Pem- 
broke House, South Norwood Park, S.K 



PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 

By a Physician. 
{Continued from p, 25.) 

Vin. — EXEBCISE. 

EvKRY one knows, though many do not act up to 
their knowledge, that exercise lias a most henencial 
effect upon the system generally. How much a good 
walk on a hright, fresh momuig, tends to raise the 
spirits, to blow away cobwebs from hard-worked brains, 
to remove lurking symptoms of an approaching fit of in- 
digestion! Life seems fuller, and more worth Uving, 
the wheels of life run more quickly and more smoothly, 
the courage to face difficulties regains the ascendancy 
after a good scamper on horseback; and a strong pull 
against tlie stream puts us in better heart for stemming 
the tide of difficulties which seemed insurmountable whilst 
brooding over them indoors. What are the physical 
consequences of exercise that it should produce these 
exhilarating effects? Let us first call to mind what 
occurs in tne course of exercise, and what follows from 
its influence upon the various functions of the body. 

First, on Mesjnration. — This, as is well known, is 
hurried. The breath comes and goes more quickly ; with 
great exertion we pant. The air, therefore, is drawn into 
the lungs and again expelled more rapidly than when the 
body is at rest. Thus a larger quantity of oxygen is 
supphed to the blood (\^j inspiration), and a larger 
amount of carbonic acid and water is withdra^vn from 
it (in expiration). Walking at the rate of three miles 
an hour, more than three times the amount of air is 
inspired than when lying down, and nearly twice as 
much as when sitting in the house. Comparing a rest- 
day with a work-day, the quantity of oxygen taken into 
the system is about 22 oz. on the former to 30'60 oz. on 
the work-day, giving 8*60 oz. as the excess of oxygen 
absorbed dunng exercise. The amount of carbonic acid 
exhaled has been computed to be about 30 oz. on a rest- 
day compared with 43 oz. on a work-day, which gives 
13 oz. excess of carbonic acid, or 3*58 oz. of pure carbon, 
during a day of moderate exercise. This, it will bo 
seen, is a very large percentage, and shows plainly how 
important b exercise for the purpose of relieving the 
system from an undue accimiulation of carbon. 

The effect of exercise upon the Circulation is very 
manifest. The action of the heart rapidly increases, the 
beats become both more frequent and fuller, the blood is 
propelled to all parts of the body with far greater force, and 
at an increased rate, and completes its course through ^e 
body and back to the heart in less time than during rest. 
,The tissues are therefore more plentifully supplied with 
fresh material, whilst at the same time the worn-out 
material is more quickly removed, the interchange of 
substance goes on more swiftly, the repair of tissues is 
accelerated. 

The skin receiving, with the other tissues, an increased 
supply of blood, becomes redder in hue, and is excited to 
perform its function more eneigetically ; perspiration is 
profuse, and water is evaporated from the surface of the 
Dody. This evaporation tends to lower the temperature, 
so that the hef.t of the whole body remains almost the 
same as during rest. If anything checks evaporation, 
headache and lassitude ensue. 

The effects of exercise on the digestive organs are very 
noticeable. The appetite increases, and with it the 
powers of digestion, these beneficial results being much 
more marked when the exertion is made in the open air. 
The ills of dyspepsia fall to the lot of those specially who 
lead a sedentary life. In addition to the influence of 
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exercise upon the general system, as above described, we 
must not omit to mention its effect upon the musdes, as 
seen in their increased development. The blacksmith's 
arm is proverbial, and during the performances of the 
athlete all the chief muscles stand out in turn in bold 
relief. The muscles not only increase in size, but they 
become harder and respond more readily to the will. 
This latter fact makes it worth the musician's while to 
spend hours each day in practising upon his instrument. 
It appears, however, that if a single muscle or group of 
muscles be exercised too much there is a limit to develop- 
ment, and decay sets in. Scriveners' palsy is an instance 
of this. It is an affection occurring amongst clerks and 
others who are constantly writing, till b^ undue use the 
set of muscles called into play become stiffened, and they 
can no longer do their work. Any other exertion besides 
writing which calls into constant use the same muscles 
will produce a similar effect; but no iU consequences 
ever seem to result from occupations which exercise all 
the muscles of the body in turn, no one muscle in such 
cases being in use very long at a time. 

From the above observations it is possible to deduce 
several clear and important conclusions. First of all, as 
to the necessity for exercise if the system is to be main- 
tained in a state of health. The body may be regarded 
as a machine for which the food with the oxygen taken 
into the lungs supply both the fuel and the materials for 
repair, the waste being represented by carbonic acid, 
water, urea, &c. To keep the machinery going there 
must be a proper supply ot fuel and repairing material, 
with a regular removal of waste substances, which would 
otherwise encumber the works. Anything which will 
facilitate these processes will tend to improve the con- 
dition of the machine. With regard to the body this 
is effected by exercise. The appetite is increased, the 
amount of food consumed is greater, and as digestion is 
improved a larger proportion is made serviceaWe for the 
purposes of nutrition ; the respiration being auickened, 
a large quantity of oxygen is taken into the Dody, and 
owing to the increased action of the heart the oxygen 
is more rapidly circulated through the tissues. Exchange 
of material goes on more quickly, carbonic acid and water 
are formed in greater abundance, and instead of accumula- 
ting to the detriment of the system increased facilities are 
afforded for their removal by the hurried expiration from 
the lungs and the rapid excretion and evaporation from the 
skin. The importance of regular physical exertion cannot, 
therefore, be overrated. Another lesson has reference 
to the amount of carbonaceous food, such, for instance, 
as fat. This must clearly be increased during exercise, 
and lessened in times of prolonged rest. Lazy people 
who indulge in rich dishes are liable to indigestion, head- 
aches, bilious attacks, and general malaise, from an accu- 
mulation of carbon and waste material in the blood and 
tissues generally. 

As the excretion or removal of this substance is effected 
chiefly by the lungs these organs should be afforded full 
play. For this purpose the head should be thrown back 
ancl the dress should be loose, so as to allow room for the 
full expansion of the chest. Anything in the shape of 
corsets impedes the respiration, not only by compressing 
the chest itself, but by squeezing in the waist ; tne liver 
is then driven out of its proper place to encroach upon 
the territory of the lung, so that pressure is exerted 
upon the latter, both from without and from below. The 
days of wasp-like waists are somewhat out of date ; but 
women of the present time can still hardly bring Uiem- 
selves to admire, stiU less to copy, the broad waists of 
those Grecian women who served as models for the 



highest efforts of ancient art. Ag the quantity of car- 
bonic acid expelled from the lungs is greatly increased, 
the open air is greatly to be preferred for all kinds of 
exercise. Games in the nursery can never be of equal 
benefit with games out of doors, and where the weatner 
keeps children in the house they should be relegated to 
as bright and airy a room as possible. In this climate, 
where so many days have to be spent indoors, the 
brightest and most cheerful room in the house should 
be assigned as the day nursery. The pale, spiritless 
faces of too many children betoken an unfortunately 
prevalent custom of fixing upon the dullest room in 
the house, generally one on the north side, as the 
constant living room of the most delicate members of 
the houeehold. Covered gymnasia, such as are now 
coming into use in the better ordered schools, should be 
ventilated to the utmost extent, otherwise the air wiD 
soon become vitiated where a number of children are in 
active exercise. The increased activity of the skin calls 
for the exercise of caution, as any check to evaporation 
causes a chill or a feverish cold. During exertion there 
is little danger, as the heat of the body is maintained, 
but afterwards the evaporation still continues while the 
body-heat falls. The best clothing will be that which 
conaenses the vapour in its own substance, and so gives 
back to the body the large amount of heat which was 
abstracted from it in the process of raising the water of 
perspiration to a state of vapour. For this purpose 
flannel is better than any other of the substances used as 
clothhig, and after great exertion the vrisest course is to 
put on dry woollen garments next the skin. After 
exertion the skin should be carefully washed, not only 
as a matter of cleanliness, but to prevent the pores or 
openings of the sweat ducts from becoming blocked up. 

Having demonstrated the necessity for exercise, it will 
be well perhaps to say a few words as to the form of 
exercise to be recommended — a matter also of great im- 
portance. Spealdng generally, those kinds of exercise are 
always to be preferred whicn call into play the ^atest 
number of muscles. As before stated, there is then less 
danger of any muscle becoming over-exercised, and of 
course the system generally profits more than by the use 
of one set of muscles only. Nobody thinks of })ianof orte 
playing, sewing, or any inerely manual exertion, as a 
healthy exercise for children, and clerks scribbling all day 
long suffer much in health from their sedentary occupa- 
tion, and, as we have seen, may get writers' palsy into the 
bargain. So, too, with ^ood reason, a sober walk, such 
as school-girls take in hne, is irksome to young acrive 
bodies. In childhood the muscles quickly get tired, so 



that there should be constant variety, callinff into play 
first one set and then another. A cmld who has seemed 
overcome with fatigue during a walk will be quite able 
when he reaches home to join in games of running, 
leaping, and throwing, because fresh muscles are called 
into exercise whilst the tired ones are resting. So, too, 
children will be able to go twice as far with even less 
fatigue if allowed to take a hoop, or to scramble after 
wild flowers on the way. Running is a relief after 
walking for the same reason, viz. the use of a different 
set of muscles. Amongst common amusements may be 
mentioned lawn tennis, swimming, and rowing, as af- 
fording exercise to a large number of muscles at once : 
they all, too, have the advantage of expanding the 
chest, and in all the arms, back, chest and legs, take 
a part. Swimming has the additional merit of being 
carried on free from the trammels of female dress, 
and the lower limbs have for once a chance of free 
play. If lawn tennis continues in fashion, as it de- 
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eerres to do, probably a rational coslumo for players 
■will come into vogue, and women ■will be sWe to play 
with comfort without coamiitting the sin, so unpardoD- 
able in English eyes, of going affainst the fashion. A 
very pretty light serge eoBtiime might readily be arranged 
For rowing, a form of tTprcise most healthfid and inrigo- 
rating, and not half enough sought after by tho^ who 
»ro within reach of a river or lake. The plsaaant, easv, 
gliding motion, free from all jolting and rumbling, the 
entirely novel view of a landscape which one gt'ts from 
the water, even from the middle of a narrow river, and 
the play of niuwles eo different from that of any other 
kind of^Iocomotion, make bonling. in the ■writer's opinion, 
one of the most enjoyable and exhilarating of 
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Much haa been said and -written as to the relation 
between physical exercise and brain-work. Students at 
the Universities who are foremost in atlilelic perform- 
ances are sometimes said to bo deficient in intellectual 
power. That they are behindhand in intellectual attain- 
' ' ot improbable, as they frequently devote their 
lyrical training, to the neglect of their leaiti- 
K. This does not prove, however, that they 
are destitute of mental poirer if tbej chose to eiert it. 
Proficiency in games and sporta necessarily requires prac- 
tice like everything I'Ue, and if the time given to that 
practice is in such proportion as to leave uttle or none 
tor study, the latter necessarily suffers. The mind, too, is 
unable to work with vigour when the body is overcome 
■with fatigue, particularly as outdoor exercise predisposes 
to sleep. Therefore it is not likely that the same student 
will be first both in the cUss-room and playground, 
tiiough at the same time the soundest work in the school 
will be (tone by those pupils who take their fair share in 
all the amusements of the playground. Healthy and 
durable brain-work is seldom the product of sedentary 
toilers. The greatest thinkers and the writers of most 
lasting fame have generally had each his favourite form 
of exercise, on which be depeniled for the health and 
vigour of mind necessary for his work. In view then of 
the high poMtion which women are likely \o obtnin in the 
future in the intellectual ranks of this country, those 
who now have the oversight and care ot High Schoob, 
Colleges, and other places of study, should m^e due pro- 
vision for gymnasia, playcrounds, sn'imming-baths, and 
other forms of exercise, that they may rear a healthy 
race of women, Uthe and supple, with full chests and 
well-developed muscles, free from all tendencies to 
hysteria and nervous lulments. In this way esjwdally 
snail we best fight against that weakness of constitution 
which tends more and more at present to render mater- 
nity a serious matter for the hiuk of women in our upper 
and middle classes. In this way, too, we shall best lay 
the foundation for those healthy views of life and its 
duties, the want of which is one of the most serious 
charges brought against the women of our day and 
country. 



8PECI4LI3TS IN EDUCATION-THE IBAINING 
OF THE DEAF. 
Tee diaproportian betncen the degreeof supply and dcrmnnd 
in diflerent depaitments of femrtle emplojment is fret|nently 
very remarkable. While there is a plethora in some direc- 
tions, there is an absolute scarcity in others. While there 
are a large number ot aspirants for every vacancy in the 
ranks of private govemesBcs, a tewber capable of starting 
or carrying on Kindergarten Classes (a demand which exiats 
in almost ever; i/ava for children of all ranks) is not to 
be had. 



This is equally true of 'Specialists;' by which term may 
be desoribcil persons capable of dealing with or instnioting 
children or adulu who ore in need ot anyepecial sortol treat- 
ment. For these it does not suffice to supply the means of 
training, nor even to open an attractive Training Eetabliah- 
ment, whcro the conditions of life are agrecalile. one might al- 
most soy IninhoQS, during the period of pupilage. This Iiaa 
been done by the promoters of the ' Ucrmou' system of teaeh- 
ing the diunb, or rather, as it appears more correct to say, the 
dtof to speak, and it is because a visit Intely paid to tbo 
College at Ealing impressed us eo favourably that we proposd 
to briuH it before Oar I'soders to-day. It cannot bo donbted 
but that many deaf persons vrill always be found among 
largo populations. Young children become deaf from illness 
before thiq' liate learned to speak, or, having been bom deaf. 
are practically damb also, because they cannot acquire 
the gift of speech in the ordinary way. The namb<^ of 
persona who are drunb from absolute dalcct in the orgaiis 
of speech appear to be comparatively very lew, and the 
'German system,' which discards the use of signs and finger- 
alphabet, and, by close observation of tbc hps and imita- 
tion of the movements of throat and tongue, actually teaches 
the deaf to apeak articnlately, enables them to commiuucBte, 
not only with those who are adepts in theu- own language ~ 
of signs, but with all icbo are their countrymen. So long as 
deaf-and-dumb people abounil, such a system will surely 
always create a demand for tcuchers. Now that tlic means 
are discovered of delivering the deaf (and therefore dumb) 
from their living tomb to some practical purposes in life, 
they will surely no longer be allowed to languish in mental 
isolation by our sides. 

The London School Board has opened a school for this 
class of children, and as the last census revealed the exist- 
ence of 20.000 deaf-and-dumb persons in Great Britain, of 
whom some 6 or BOOO are probably cbildren of suhool age, 
it is likely that Sohool Boards in other great cities may 
follow the eiample of the metropolis. ^S'hether this be so 
or not, it is certain that a demand tor teachers of this 
system exists at the present moment, both in scliools and 
forprivate families — a demand which, in the present dearth 
of teachers acquaiolcil with the system, it is impossible to 
supply. At any rate, the first teachers who qualify them- 
selves will bo able to command not only situations, but, in 
a degree, sahmes aJso. We understand that oue lady has 
obtained an appointment that will not fall short of ITOI. a- 
year, and that there is adietinct. though, of course, a limited 
demand, for governesses in private families, where the sala- 
ries would range from 80(. to lOOI. with board and lodging. 
Wealthy parents are often eagerly anxious to obtain the 
services ot sneh a ' Specialist ' as that et ■whom wc speak 
for a deaf-and-dumb cbild. and a first-rale authority on 
the subject places this demand at probably from 50 to 75 
situations in England only. 

Being always on the watch for every opening which 
appears to oOer a new opportunity of rcmnnerativa em- 
plt^ment to wonfen. we rejoiced to find that the Cblle^ 
opened for the special purpose of training Teachers u 
this System offered this desideratum under conditions 
attractive to persons of edncatton and refinement. We 
foond a pleasant, auy house — a large villa, in fact — snr- 
ronndod by an ample garden, lying conveniently close to the 
Broadway station ol the Ealing railway, freshly and prettily 
fumlsbed. and most attractive within and without. The 
situation is healthy, the soil gravel, ami all the accessories 
seemed such as should make it an agreeable resilience during 
the period of pnpiUage. The tecimical instruction is given 
by a gentleman who has studied the question thoroughly 
at its fonntain-head in Germany, and the domestic arrange- 
ments of the establishment are under the snperintendenoe 
of a lady, who odds to her undoDbted personal qualifications 
for the post ot ' Superintendent ' those of practical acquain- 
tance and deep sympathj' witli the work. T)ic teaching 
appears to be conducted upon the form most approved ol 
m the present day, viK. that which combines theory wiUi 
practice. Black-boards diagrams, scientific treatises, bore 
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witness to the carefulness with which the theory was studied, 
while a little band of rosy, happy-faced children, whose ap- 
pearance showed little sign of any deficiency, physical or 
mental, were the ^corpore^i* not at ail *ril<?,' upon which 
practical experience was gained. The apartments are ar- 
ranged with eveiy consideration for comfort, and one felt 
that, apart from the prospect of a remunerative ccdling to 
which it was the stepping-stone, the Elms, Gastlebar Hill, 
is in itself a place where, with congenial society, a year's 
residence would pass away pleasantly, while the advantages, 
apart from training, could hardly be had anywhere for less 
money. 

But, alas ! tills fateful word, money, strikes the kneU of our 
theme, and explains any wonder which may be felt that 
the College is not full. Small as the sum is for the advan- 
tages offered, both in present comfort and future possibili- 
ties, most people know how few women have 502. of their 
own to spend upon the experiment of preparing themselves 
for future usefulness, and how reluctant those who have, 
too often are to spending the time as well as the money 
for the purpose. Still, it is on this very point that all who 
wish to help Women should combine to persuade them to act 
with more foresight and determination. There are few who 
could not raise a few pounds among their friends when they 
show that they are in earnest, and when the calling upon 
which they propose to enter appears likely re^y to offer 
them a means of self-maintenance hereafter. At any rate, 
it would seem more easy for a lady to ask for a g^ or loan 
for such a purpose than to wait on day after day, either 
living upon relations or using up the little capital she has 
by her in doing nothing, hoping for something to * turn up.* 

For details of the special features of the training offered 
by tlie German system we must refer our readers to the 
reports and papers of -the Society. Our object in naming it 
is merely to draw attention to the System, as supplying 
persons with an opportunity for self-maintenance, and to 
the College itself, as affording the means for such training 
under easy and agreeable circumstances. It might be 
suggested, further, that in families whose means are 
not equal to engaging a specialist as governess for perhaps 
only one child who is a deaf-mute out of many, a year 
spent at this College would enable an elder sister or 
friend to open a new life to that member of her family 
BO afflicted. The interest of the work must be very great, 
and, unlike that among blind persons, is enhanced by the 
brightness and intelligent expression of those for whom the 
work is undertaken. Certainly there was no trace of sadness 
or depression in the bright, rosy-cheeked children who were 
playing with their hoops in the drive as we entered, and 
who ran up so courteously to anticipate our arrival by 
ringing at the bell, and then came forward to shake hands. 
The hours of study cannot be fatiguing, and are varied by 
the changes from learning to teaching, from the theory of the 
science to the practice of the art. The technical instruction 
given by books and lectures is put in practice immediately 
by the duty of teaching these bright little children, and the 
lessons given to them are again criticised by the instructor 
himself. The desk arrangement in the study was noticeable 
in this particular. Instead of the ordinary parallel rows of 
desks, eight or ten small desks formed the margin of a large 
table, of which "the centre was hollow. The teacher occupied 
one of these, and was so placed that every (^d could see 
his lips and face, and observe every gesture. The students 
sitting in other parts of the room hear and see the whole 
process of a lesson, the details of which are in themselves 
interesting and suggestive. They are required to repeat and 
to teach the same to their speciid pupil afterwards. By ti^ 
progress of their scholars, as well as by their own attain- 
ments, the qualifications of those who are in training may 
be judged, and whether as a College for Teachers or as a 
Home and School for deaf-and-dumb children, this Institu- 
tion appears to be worthy of all support. The children at 
present there are well-mannered and superior-looking little 
boys and girls. One, we believe, is the child of a clergy- 
man. To the parents of children thus afflicted, as well as 



to the ladies whose interests as needing the means of remu- 
neration we have so much at heart, we equally recommend 
a visit to this College, the prospectus of which may be had 
on application to the Secretary, 1 Nottingham Place, N.W. 
The following advertisement, which has just been forwarded 
to us, will be of interest in this connexion: — 

DKAP-MTJTE8. — The Govenunent of New Zealand INVITE 
APPLICATIONS from experienced TEACHERS, who would be 
willing to proceed to that Colony, and able to nndertake the EDU- 
CATION and TRAINING of DEAF-MUTES. The teacher appointed 
will receive a salary of about GOOl. a-Tcar, and, until free quarters are 
provided, an allowance at the rate of say 150{. per annum, in lieu of a 
residence. The actual expenses of his passage to New Zealand will be 
paid. The selection of the teacher will be made bT Sir Jnlins Yogel, 
Agent-Oeneral for New Zealand ; the Rer. Dr. Abbott. Head Master 
of the City of London School ; and Walter Kennaway, Esq. Secretary 
to the Depurtment of the Agent-Qeneral for New Zealand, conjointly. 
For forms of application and further particulars application should be 
made to THE AQENT-aENERAL FOR NEW ZEALAND, 

7 Westminster Chambers, London. 
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HOMES FOR WORKING GIRLS IN LONDON. 

So rapidly have the factories of London increased, tliat 
they now employ, it is estimated, at least 40,000 girl 
workers. There is also the fact that, in very many cases, 
girls have to leave their homes in the country, or in other 
parts of London, at a very early age, in order to find 
employment, while others are rend^ed homeless by the 
death or neglect of their parents. ~ It becomes a pressing 
necessity that all employers of these girls, and those 
interested in their moral, physical, and religious welfare, 
should endeavour to provide suitable homes, where these girls 
can find good and reasonable accommodation, combined with 
those homely influences which are so much required by 
them. It. was therefore proposed to establish Homes 
throughout London, based upon the principles and manage- 
ment of the Homes for Working Boys (30 Spital Square, 
Bishopsgate, and elsewhere), which have been so thoroughly 
successful in their working and results among boys. The 
girls for whom these Homes sire wanted earn from seven to 
fourteen shillings per week, and are from thirteen to 
twenty years of age ; they are employed all the year 
through, from about nine in the morning until eight or 
nine in the evening, in bookbinding, envelope-making, or 
other branches of the stationery business; in the manu- 
facture of bonnets and caps, artificial flowers, fringes, 
mantles and costumes, gentlemen's cravats and shirts, 
ladies* underclothing, army clothing, cartridges, &c. 

When these facts were first stated, and an earnest appeal 
made for help to start respectable lodging-houses through- 
out London, the appeal was met by an assent so liberal as 
to justify a hope that real interest was awakened in a class 
whose existence had been hitherto almost ignored. After 
much search a house (Alexandra House, 88 St. John Street, 
West Smithfield, E.G.) was chosen, and by the 9th of last 
July the alterations, furnishing arrangements, <&c., were 
complete, a Matron found, and the Home duly declared 
open. 

Accommodation is thus given for thirty- five day- workers. 
All the bedrooms are well furnished, and a spacious dining- 
room is provided. The sitting-room is supplied with daily 
and weekly papers and monthly magazines. A small library 
(the gift of several ladies) is open to all residents. Board, 
Y. e. breakfast, dinner, and tea (Sundays included), is sup- 
plied by the Matron to each girl for 4>i. 6d. per week, but, of 
course, those who are better off are able to purchase addi- 
tional food. Those who do not require full board can have 
separate meals at the following prices : — Breakfast, 2|</., 
Dinner, 6<2., Tea, 2\d,^ or Supper, Id, Every girl in the 
Home has to pay a weekly sum of l^r. 9J, or 2s. 6</.* 
(according to the room selected) for lodging, and they 
have also to pay for their own washing. 

Such Homes cannot be made entirely self-supporting. 
The heavy cost of rent, taxes, gas, coal, &c., cannot be met 
by the slender payments of the girls ; and to charge more, 
would be to exclude the very class who most need the Homes. 
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At the close ol oar first hoU-jear we fliid the amoimt upon 
vrhich Alexandra Uoose depeods quite exhauiUd, and the 
promised Babat^riptionB not even coveriDg the rent; and 
■Jtbougb we have mone; in band to open and tamisb 
■Victoria Hoaae, 135 Qaeen'a Road. BayHwater, it was given 
eipmily fur that purpmr, and with the atipolation that it 
■hoald be used foi that purpose and no other. 

BnbecnptionB ma^ be forvarded and coroninnicationa 
addressed to 3. Shrimpton, Hon. See., Imperial Cbamben, 
Cnimtin Street, Chancel? Lone, W.C. 



CHOICE OF COLOlltS.' 
Thk other dej, as I y/as Avalking in one of the oldest 
Uid mail pcturesque tttn^ta of the did and picture^ue 
town of Newport, K. I., I saw a little girl atandiug tie- 
tore the window of a miUiner'a shop. 

It was a Tcrj rainy daj. The pavemeot ol the aide- 
walks ol this street is so sunken and irrt^'ular that in 
Wet weather, unluM one walks with very great care, he 
■tcpa coDtinuuUj into small wells of wati^r. Up to her 
uikles in one 'fit these wells stjjod the little girl, ap- 
pftrantly as unconscious as if she were high and dry 
Defore a fire. It was a very cold day, too. I was 
burrying al'>ng, wrapped in furs, and not quite wartn 
enough even so. The child was but thinly clothed. She 
wore an old plaid shawl and a reggud knit hood of 
scarlet worsted. One little red ear stood out unprotected 
by the hood, and drops of wat«r trickled down over it 
from her hair. She seemed to be pointing with her 
finger at articles in the window, and talking to some one 
inside. I watched her for several moments, and then 
crossed the street to see what it all meant. I stole 
noiselessly up behind her, and she did not hear me. Th« 
window was full of artijicial flowers, of the cheapest 
•ort, but of very gay colours. Here and there a knot of 
ribbon or a bit of lace had been tastefully added, aod the 
whole effect was remarkably gay and pretty. Tap, tap, 
tap, went the small band a^aiuiit the nindow-pane ; and 
with every tap the unconscious little creature murmured, 
in ft halt- whispering, half-singing voice, ' I choose that 
colourt I choo^ that colour ! I cboose that colour!' 

I stood motionless. I could not see her face ; but 
there was in her whole attitude and tone the Beartieet 
content and delight. I moved u little to the right, 
hoping to see her face without her seeing me ; hut the 
■light movement caught her ear, aod io a necond she hod 
sprung aside and turned towards me. The spell was 
broken. She was no longer the queen of an air-caatle, 
decking beraelf in all the rainbow hues which pleased her 
eyes. She was a poor beggar-girl out in the rain, and a 
bttle frightened nt the appronch of a stranger. She did 
Hot move away, however: but stood eyeing mo irreso- 
lutely, with th'at pathetic mixture of interrogation and 
defi^ice in her (ace which is so often seen in the pre- 
tnaturely-developed taces of poverty-stricken children. 

' Aren't the colours pretty .' ' I said. 

Rhe brightened instantly. 

' Yes'm. rd like a goon ev ihit blue-' 

' I3ut you will take cold standing in the wel,' said I. 
' "Won't jou come under my umbrella ? ' 

She looked down at her wet dress suddenly, as if it 
had not occurred to her before that it was raining. Then 
■he drew fir^t one little foot and then the other out ot 
the rauddv puddle in wliich she had been standing, and, 
moving alittle closer to the window, said, — 

> I'd like to stop here a bit.' 



So I left her. But after I hod gone a tew blocks the 
impulse seized me to return by a cross street, and see if 
she were still there. Tears sprsng to my eyes as 1 first 
caught sight of the upright little figure, standing in the 
same spot, still pointing witii the rhythmic finger to the 
blues, and reds, and yellows, and half chanting under her 
breath aa before, ' I choose that colour ! I choose that 
colour ! I choose that colour 1 ' 

I went quietly on my way, without disturbing her 
again. liut I said in my heart, ' Little messenger, 
interpreter, teacher ! I will remember you all my life ! ' 

^Vhy should days ever be dark,lif6ever be colourless F 
There is always sun ; there are always blue, xcnrlet, and 
purple. We cannot reach them, perhaps ; but we can 
see them, if it is only 'through a g-lass' and 'darkly.' 
Still we can see them. "We can 'choose' our colours, 
It rains, perhaps, and we are standios in the cold. 
Never mind. It we look earnestly enough at the bright- 
ness which is on the other side of the glass, we shall for- 
get the wet and not feel the cold. And now and then a 
possar-bv, who has rolled himself up in furs to keep out 
the cold, but shivers nevertheless, — who has money in 
his purse to buy many colours if he likes, but nevertheless 
goes grumbling because some colours are too dear tor 
him, — such a passer-by chancing to hear our voice, and 
see the atmosphere of our content, may learn a wondrous 
secret — -that pennilessness is not poverty, and ownership 
i)i not possession ; that to be without is not always to 
lack, and to reach is not to attain ; that sunlight in fur 
all eyes that look up, and colour for those who ' choose.' 



WORK MAXIMS. 

'Evert person, especially every woman, infliieucea 
for good or evil every other pereoa conuected with 
her and dependent on bei.' 

Ity tilt Avlkor of •John Halifax.' 

The wave is mighty, but the spray is weak; 
And often thus our high and great resolves, 
Umnd in their forming aa an ocean wave, 
Break iu the spray of nothing. 

A. E. Hamiltos. 



AKT-BTUDENTS- HOSIE. 
We have receised a provisional cinmlat, dated April 1879, 
ot on Art-Students' Home at 4 Brunawick Square, W.C, 
-and wish it all sucoess. Early applioation for admission is 
necesoary. 

Pmident: Tbo BaroncBS Burdett-Coutts. 

Commillft of ilanagtmrnt : Mrs. White Cooper, Miaa 
Dimock, Mrs. Frederick Willis Forrer, Miss Louisa Gaiin, 
Mrs. Kobert Howard Hbepard, Miss Louisa Twining, Mins 
Watson. 

Hoaomrg Secretary : Mr. W. H. Wills. 

Honorary Treiuurtr: Mr. T. H. Wyatt, jun. 

Under the management of the above-muned Committee 
of Ladies a house has been taken in Brunswick Square, to 
provide for atudenta attending Art and otlier classes in 
London the advantages of a home and family life, under 
specified regulations, and the adtioe and presence of an 
eiperjencod Lodj-Itesident. The charges will mnge from 
I5>. to 26<. a-week. AU applicationa for rcsi^Iencu moat be 
made to tbe Lody-Kestdcnt at the above address, and [com 
whom further particulars can be obtained (by letter). The 
house is now ready for oecnpatioii. 
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L6KD0N Diocesan Deaconess' Institution (12 Tavistock 
Crescent, Westboume Park, W.). — The Assistance Meeting 
in aid of tliis Institution, which was held, by kind permis- 
sion of a lady, in a private house on 2nd April, was not very 
largely attended, and more tickets for admission to Con- 
valescent Homes, Ac, were required than could be supplied. 
Any now sent to the Home will be very welcome. 

A disused perambulator (double, if possible) was greatly 
needed for a poor woman in delicate health, who had been 
lately left a widow, with two children in arms, and a third, 
aged four, who could not walk from injury resulting from 
abscess in the kneo, for which she had been under treat- 
ment in a hospital. In consequence of a kind offer of a 
drawing-room from another friend of the Institution it is 
hoped to hold another Assistance Meeting before Whitsuntide, 
for which invitations may be obtained from the Head Sister. 



'THE FLOWER MISSION.' • 

(A Reminder for the Summer of 1879.) 

' O all je grreen thmgs upon tho earth, bless 70 the Lord.' 

A LITTLE room up a winding stair, 
Out of a crowded thoroughfare : 
Let us see what is doing there. 

'Woman's work' — tliat work is well 
Worthy the angel Gabriel. 
Angels bless it — who can tell ? 

There b a scent upon the air 
Of summer flowers fresh and fair, 
Flowers gathered from everywhere. 

Flowers that graced the rich parterre. 
Blooms from conservatories are there, 
With their sweet perfume and colours rare. 

The village children love to bring 

For the Mission their humble offering — 

Wild roses in winter, cowslips in spring. 

Tie up the nosegays, send them to tell 
Message of cheer to the sick who dwell 
In tho wards of a London hosjjital. 

Send flowers to gladden the home of the blind, 
Thev can see them also with the * eyes of the mind,' 
Anci many a pleasure therein will find. 

Send them to * Houses of Mercy,' where 
The flowers may say to the penitents there. 
They in the message of love nave share. 

The sick child raises her weary head, 

Flowers are close to her tiny bed, 

And words of delight and wonder are said. 

Send flowers to speak to tho dying one 

Of Him Who gives flowers, and gave IDs Son 

To cheer and brighten the path he must run. 

Send flowers for loving hands to lay 

On the graves of those who have passed nway 

Out of our eight till * tho dawn of day.' 

When they like the flowers shall bloom again 
In a glorified body, like to the grain — 
*Tis a mystery, who can to it attain ? 

Tie roimd the stems a comforting word, 

A text that will call forth an answering chord, 

From many a heart, of * Bless ye the Lord ! ' 

C. H. Pabish. 



* The addresses of Hospitals and Institutions to which flowers 
for distribution in London may be sent, can be supplied by the 
Editor of the Wojnan's Oazetie, 



MOTHERS AND GOVERNESSES. Past L 

It must strike any observant mind, that notwithstanding 
the wonderful progress in the educational advantages of the 
period, more advance has been made in the lower than in 
the higher ranks of society. It ought not to be so, for a 
cliild's earliest years tell most on his future manhood, and 
the child of educated parents is at a great natural advantage. 
He acquires unconsciously correct speech and articulation, a 
taste for reading, a degree of general refinement, some 
appreciation of the beautiful, and much besides that tends 
to elevate the mind ; together with a considerable amount 
of information from hearing the topics of the day discussed 
in his presence. A more loving atmosphere surrounds him ; 
for the poor man*s wife, with just as warm a heart, is cook 
and housemaid, sempstress and laundress, and perhaps 
breadwinner, too ; the children are often sadjy in her way, 
and a sharp word, sometimes followed by a hasty blow, 
conveys but little idea of maternal tenderness to the child's 
mind. How should it ? Yet it is a well-known fact that 
our pupil-teachers in National Schools constantly pass 
examinations that would perplex many a governess. How 
does this anomaly happen J The probable reason for it is, 
that the children of tiie poor are taught early, systema- 
tically, thoroughly, and by teachers whose salines depend 
vpon the efficiency of their work. 

Moreover, they usually — at least in country parishes — 
remain for a term of years under the same presiding master 
or mistress ; whilst in upper-class homes governesses are 
often chuiged, with or without good reason, and every 
change retards improvement. It is no uncommon thing for 
a girl entering her teens to have had half-a-dozen different 
governesses, of whom she says glibly and disresx)ectfully, 
' Oh, slie left because Emily's music did not get on ! * Ac, &c. 
How could it. when to Emily's ear sevenths and octaves were 
equally satisfactory ? Some parents crave most for a child 
that gift which Nature has denied ; but if ear be wholly 
wanting, no substitute can be found for it, however zealously 
a now governess or master may be sought. 

Nothing, except God's direct and special blessing, can 
insure success — in education or in anything else ; but a con- 
stant change of teachers, at home or at school, does insure 
failure. A child cannot be thoroughly educated whose 
governesses are not permitted to stay long enough to love 
her, or sympathise with her, or even to understand her and 
find the key to her character. A girl whose instructress has 
found this magic key makes twice the progress of the mis- 
understood. A lesson may be imperfect because it is really 
too difficult, or becliuse tho child does not know what it 
means, and therefore the links on which memory fastens are 
broken or missing; or perhaps an uncomplained-of head- 
ache has made it a heavy toil. A little loving, oompre- 
bending sympathy, would do much here. 

The writer — a practical schoolmistress from her early 
youth till now — used to find it a capital plan, if a lesson — 
so many lines of French poetry, for instance— were com- 
plained of by conscientious girls as too difficult, to select a 
passage entirely new to all, Icam it by heart herself, and 
then gather the class around her, and watch them carefully 
as they learnt it, to test the degree of effort that it cost 
each ; then it became easier to judge fairly how much each 
girl ought to learn. 

When a lesson is imperfect because not understood, that 
is often the teacher's fault ; she should alwajis, if any diffi- 
culty can arise, explain to-morrow's lesson at the dose of to- 
day's. As regards uncomplained-of indisposition, a teacher 
who loves her pupil can generally see headaiohes ; at all events 
read their signs in heaviness of look and dulness of spirits 
and apprehension : all of which symptoms are often removed 
by half-an-hour's lawn tennis or active out-door play. 

We mothers, who never ourselves toiled in a stranger's 
home, should consider that it takes more than money to 
quicken a teacher's faculties to the extent that these bri^ 
hints suggest ; and few in this uphill world need the heart- 
tonic of loving words of thanka and enoooiagement more 
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than a govemesa vhg ia really futhful as in God's eight to 
bei great tnut. 

It wonM be Tain to connsel mothers to educate their own 
doagbters np to the age of twelve. Mod; Lave not time, or 
patience, or inclination, or even health loi it ; bnt all conld 
give a ODuple of honre weekly to the ilnty of looking into 
matters, and ascertaining whether their children are being 
educated or not. To be a mother is the very crown of 
monanhood, bnt an awfnl reaponsibilit; rests on all crowned 
•«*^- fTo h, f^nlimiyJ.^ MiTER. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

{Continued from page 43.) 
The interest which Mr. Wathereton's paper upon thja 
suhject has excited does not seem to die out, and it is to 
him that the public are reoU; indebted, more or less 
directly, for several able articles from other pens which 
have since appeared in different periodicals. One of 
these, in D-ater't Magazine for lofil March, hearing the 
iniilitlH 'B. T.,' is worthy of special notice, and as a 
fuller consideration of ita contents must be postponed 
until another number, we recommend its perusal at once 
to all who may be able to procure it. 

It is a ugn of the more extended acquaintance with 
these subjects which now prevails that the writer does 
Dot stop to argne or prove his statements, but assumes 
these two facts in his opening paragraphs, without fear 
of contradiction ; first, ' that half the adult female popu- 
lation of Great liritoin must work for their living ; ' and, 
secondly, that 'however badly oft our workmen may 
have been for technical training, our workwomen have 
been far worse.' Taken in connexion with each other, 
these statements are surely a satisfactory explanation of 
the late stir upon women's affairs to all who may 
question the propriety of entering upon them, or who 
may be inclined to take exception at the way in which 
some have been treated. 'ftTien questions are urgent 
and facta press heavily, it is not surprising that some 
mistalien solutions may have been hastily proposed, or 
that some errors of taste and judgment have warred the 
first efforts of those who seek to answer them. 

We will not review the history of the movement which 
hat bad for its object the opening up of new spheres of 
occupation to women, nor criticise too severely the false 
steps which some of its partisans may have made. That 
some social and political mde-issues have been unneces- 
sarily imported into the subject of female employment, 
and of the means of livelihood for women, few wiU 
question, but it is not easy to determine how far they 
are or are not foreign to the cause. Time will probably 
throw light upon this. For the present it suffices to a 

C:riodieal like our own, whose special r^ is the unsm- 
tioua one, which may be roughly styled the hread-nnd- 
cheeae side of the question — viz. how may this one half 
of adult Englishwomen beet sup^rt themselves P^to j 
consider this only, and to leave social and political ques- 
tions more or 1^ alone. How far, for instance, it is 
desirable for l^islation to interfere with the regulotions I 
of trade, and whether the Factory Acts passed for the 
•o-called protection of women have really affected them 
beoeficiaUy oi no, are matters upon which theoretical | 



ojnnions are of no use, about 'uliicb time and practical 
experience of tbeir worldiig alone can decide, and upon 
which we — who are nothing if not practical — may be 
excused giving an opnion. 

Whether women need technical training or no is, 
however, quite a different question, and one upon which 
those who have auy acquamtance with the subject of 
women's earnings can have but one opinion; while as to 
the desirableness of supplying it to them by every pos- 
sible means, and in every possible way, also admits of no 
doubt. In some countries the Government snb^dises 
such institutions for the ^ood of their citizens, and one 
may be excused for thinking, that,given the need of such 
troiuing as affording the means of self-maintenance, ' half 
the adult women ' of a country hke Great Britain are by 
no means too small a number of persons to need the 
same consideration. Even allowing that the large pro- 
portion of women engaged in domestic service require no 
special technical instruction for their work beyond that 
they pick up at bome or in their first situations — a' 
proposition to which we do not altt^ether agree — there 
IS a very large number of others who are perfectly 
helpless to leam anything without it; and in this case, 
most emphatically, ' the hungry sheep look up and are 
wit fed.' It is in the hope of acting, by degrees, upon 
public opinion, until this erring need is supplied, that we 
welcome such papers as tlmt in Fraur, to which we 
hope to return at some future time, and that we lay 
before our readers the concluding portion of Mr. 
Watherston's paper: — 
THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IK 
FBANCE COMPAHED WITH ENGLAND. 



I'ai 



•in. 



The following summary of the Parisian Enqucle of 1873, 
showing the respective nombera ol men and of women en- 
gaged in industrial oooupations, classed in groups, with pro- 
portion per 1000 of women to men, may be of interest : — 
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Not included in the summary here given area vast number 
of women, employed by private persons and companies, iu 
occupations not coming within the Bcopo of the EnqueU 
as iodnBtriol establishments, yet of no less importance on 
tliat occoant to the case ol female labour. Among these 
occupations may be cited that given by the railway com- 
panies. While the railway companies of the United King- 
dom exclude women altogether from the list of their servants, 
those of Franca employ them by thousands. Nearly all the 
booking-clerks, for example, are women. They do their 
work eicellently, according to all reports, proved by the fact 
that within a few years they have superseded almost entirely 
the men, although starting in the career with a strongly ex- 
pressed prejudice on the part of many managers and 
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directors, who doubted their efficiency. It was by no means 
a desire for economy that led the French railway companies 
to employ female booking-clerks, and made the system uni- 
versal, but a desire to see a rather difficult work well and 
quickly done ; and they now all acknowledge that the women 
do it better than the men. The salaries paid to the ' lady ' 
booking-clerks, as they are called, are the same as those 
formerly given to the men, and in some instances higher. 
The salary of an ordinary clerk varies from 407. to 621. per 
annum, while the head clerks at important stations receive 
from 721. to 9G/. per annum, with an allowance of from 121. 
to 241. for young assistants, as ' apprentices.' The railway 
companies likewise employ women as telegraph clerks, at an 
average yearly salary of 32/. In all cases a preliminary 
training is required, together with an examination, in which, 
as regards booking-clerks, proficiency in arithmetic and the 
art of book-keeping is considered of paramount importance. 
But it is found that very few women fail to pass the requisite 
examination, a notable fact being that nearly all excel in 
arithmetic. It is a special feature in connexion with the 
employment of women by French railway companies — one, 
perhaps, not unworthy of imitation — that in idl cases pre- 
ference is given to the relatives of male railway servants, espe- 
cially their daughters and widows. As regards the widows 
of men who liave lost their lives in the exercise of their 
duties, the companies nearly always find them employment, 
if in no higher capacity, in such as waiting-women in ladies' 
rooms, with a regular salary of from 16/. to 24/. per annum, 
and aUowed * perquisites.' There are not wanting other em- 
plo3rments for wives and widows. All travellers in France 
must have noticed, that included among the female servants 
on French railways are not a few * pointsmen' and * signal- 
men' posted at small stations and sidings, and bravely 
swinging their red or white flags. 

The most recent estimates made in connexion with the 
International Exhibition of this year, and semi-official 
inquiries as to the numbers and condition of the industrial 
population of the French metropohs, state that the propor- 
tionate increase of female labour has been greater from 
1872 to 1878 thim at any preceding period. It is stated 
that at this moment there are over 200,000 women engaged 
in industrial occupations within the limits of the capital. 

To what an extent female labour is sought after now in, 
France may be seen from a curious instance, mentioned in 
one of the reports on the International Exhibition. It will 
be known to most persons acquainted with industrial 
matters, that up to quite recent times the art of diamond 
cutting was a kind of monopoly exercised by a guild of com- 
bined masters and workmen at Amsterdam. The guild, still 
existing in all its mediaeval exclusiveness, is very wealthy, 
and its doors are strongly barred, very few apprentices being 
admitted, and those only who are either relatives of mem- 
bers, or can pay very high entrance fees. A good workman, 
it is said, can — or at least could, in times not long ago — earn 
easily 80/. per month by diamond cutting, and there were 
some that gained their 100/. and more. Naturally, tliere 
was an intense desire on the part of dealers in diamonds, 
and jewellers in general, to participate in such large profits. 
Many attempts were made to break the monopoly of the 
Amsterdam diamond-cutters, and to get at their trade 
secrets, but they all resulted in failure, the shrewd Dutch- 
men guarding themselves most effectuidly to impart neither 
their skill nor the mysteries of their craft to any but the 
initiated. However, the power of gold at last accomplished 
what had been impossible before. A rich Paris jeweller, 
M. Phihppe, cousin of the famous ' restaurateiu ' of the 
Bue Montorgneil, of the same name, succeeded, by dint of 
an enormous bribe, to bring two members of the Amster- 
dam guild of diamond-cutters over to Paris. They gave 
complete instruction in tlie art both to him and his assistant 
and first workman, Charles Boulina, and, having done so, 
departed, nobody knew where, being terrified into the behef 
— ^probably without any foundation — that they were followed 
by spies, and that the members of the powerful guild, whose 
secrets they had betrayed, were meditating their death. 



There were now two men in France thoroughly acquainted 
with, and skilled in, the art of diamond-cutting. , Unfor- 
tunately, M. Philippe died not long after the Dutch teachers 
were gone, so that M.' Charles Boulina remained the sole 
depositary of the art. A resolute man, he lost no time to 
make it fructify in his hands, and at once set up, in one of 
the suburbs of Paris, a * taiUerie de diamants.' But a new 
difficulty here arose : he could find no proper apprentices. 
It was in the days immediately following the horrors of the 
Commune. Many of the best and most intelligent artisans 
of the capital had either died at the barricades, or were lying 
in prisons ; and the rest, spoilt by idleness and dissipation, 
had plenty of work offered to them, and did not care to 
engage in new occupations requiring study and perseverance. 
In this emergency, M. BouUna had the happy thought to 
avail himself of female labour. But even young women 
were difficult to be found, to engage in what seemed to be 
the hazards of a new trade. However, in the end, after 
many disappointments, M. Boulina got a number of desti- 
tute female orphans, whom he housed, fed, and clothed, 
teaching them the art of diamond-cutting, under an engage- 
ment that they would remain in his service for a number of 
years. It need scarcely be said that this teaching was a 
costly business at first, seemg the extraordinarily precious 
nature of the article that had to be entrusted to the un- 
skilful hands of young apprentices. Still, M. Boulina suc- 
ceeded better than might have been expected, probably just 
because he had been dnven to employ women instead of men. 
He was not long in discovehog that the business, which re- 
quired no physical strength, but a rapid eye and a skilful 
judgment of details, particularly as to the best way of cutting 
the diamonds so as to show the facets in the most effective 
manner, was one particularly suited to females, and it was 
this experience which proved the basis of liis success. Such 
as it is, it seems assured. At this moment M. Boulina has 
a very profitable business, employing 52 highly-trained 
lapidaries, together with 342 apprentices. Several of the 
workmen in Ins 'atelier earn 1000 francs, or 40/. a-month, 
besides premiums given for excellent work, which, in the 
case of the most skilful of operatives, amount to very con- 
siderable sums. It is stated that the lowest sum earned by 
any woman past the state of apprenticeship is 300 francs, 
or 12/. a-month. The rule is for apprentices to serve four 
years, they receiving wages during this time, at the rate of 

2 francs, or 1«. Sd. per day, for the first two years ; of 
2^ francs, or 2^. Id. per day, for the third year ; and of 

3 francs, or 28. Qd. per day, for the fourth year. M. BouHna, 
it need scarcely be said, reserves to himself the right of dis- 
charging apprentices not showing any fitness for the busi- 
ness, as the spoiling of diamonds by unskilful hands would 
be too costly a thing to be continued for any length of time. 
On the other side, to encourage specially dexterous ap- 
prentices, M. Boulina is in the habit of promoting them to 
the rank of actual ouvri^reg, or trained lapidaries, before 
the expiration of the four-years' term. In fact, the in- 
telligent founder of the first ' taillerie de diamants ' in 
France acts strictly on the principle that his own interests 
arc Ukewise those of liis ' hands,' and there can be no doubt 
tiiat the carrying out of this tenet has largely contributed 
to the success of many French industries. It has certainly 
had much to do also with the progress in the industrial em- 
ployment of women made in France. It is an axiom 
that can never be too often repeated, trite as it may 
be, that charity, however wisely it may be administered, is 
helpless in seeking to help others. The root of all honest 
work is that it must be remunerative. This, apparently, is 
better understood by our French neighbours than by our- 
selves, and hence their success in the field. We may hope 
to gain the same by following in the path they have opened, 
indicated clearly by a few landmarks, of which the following 
three may stand forth as th^ most important : — 

1. EstabHshment of special training-schools for certain 
trades, following a preliminary general education. 

2. These training-schools, if started by 8ubs<niption, mast 
be made self-supporting within a short time, or else dosed 
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as unsnccessful. All pnpils must pay a moderate fee for 
being taught. 

3. There should be union of the managers of training- 
schools with all manufacturers, or others, wishing to employ 
female labour. The union must aim both to give employ- 
ment to women, and to advise as to the directions in which 
it may be extended. 
What we want, in one word, is orfjanization. 
To begin with, we require a well-organized, earnest, and 
energetic— not talking but acting — ' Society for the In- 
dustrial Employment of Women.* 

• 

FEMALE EMIGRATION. 

In the Gazette for February last year I reported the sailing 
of the Scottish Knight, as being the last sliip of the season, 
closing on the 21st of December, 1877. It is a pleasant duty 
now to mention that the same good ship, after taking her 
human freight of 243 souls safely to her distant port in 
Queensland, has not only returned, but again sailed on the 5th 
ci April just past, with the last batch of emigrants from the 
Lcmdon Docks that will be sent free for some months to come. 
In consequence of some ministerial changes in the cabinet 
of Brisbiwe, free emi^ation to the flourishing colony of 
Queensluid is at a standstill for the present. The emigrants 
by this well-tried vessel are fortunate in having for their 
Surgeon-Superintendent Dr. Warden, who, by his kind- 
hearted and genial manner in the performance of his duties 
on his former voyage, won the good- will and respect of iJl 
on board, as well as for the creditable manner in which the 
ship went into port in health and cleanliness under his 
direction. The Matron, Mrs. Simmonds, has but just 
returned from her voyage to the same port with the ship 
Caroline^ and her kindness and attention to the single 
women have obtained for her not only the affection and 
esteem of her young charges, but also the respect of all the 
officers on board and the Government Inspector in Queens- 
land, from all of whom she brings excellent testimonials of 
character and of efficiency. In visiting this ship no one 
could fail to be struck with the very respectable class of 
females who had accepted the gift of the free passage— some 
sixty-five in number. Many of them were far removed from 
the ordinary ' domestic class * in London, and were in many 
cases quite fitted for situations as governesses, but had 
heroicflJly determined to take inferior positions in the new 
country, should it be necessary, in order te be independent, 
or to assist dear ones left at home. Many others of the 
same class are pressing forward to obtain passages for 
similar purposes, who have not the means to pay their 
passage out, and what will become of them now that free 
emigration is stopped? I am constantly asked by respect- 
able, honourable women, *Is there no loan society that 
would help us ? ' And I feel assured that if money for the 
purpose of paying the passages of clever, active women, who 
cannot get employment here, but wlio would be treasures in 
a colony, and would act as pioneers to their families, were 
to be had in the form of loans, a great blessing would be 
conferred on many women, and the loans would be faithfully 
repaid in a short time with fair interest. Thirty pounds are 
required to pay a passage and outfit in a steamer making the 
voyage in forty days, and in many cases ladies can afford a 
portion of this themselves, but cannot raise tlie whole. I 
feel assured that such a help, administered by trustworthy 
hands, and given to carefully-selected recipients, would be 
the greatest boon and the best form of charity ever rendered 
to those who are willing to work for their bread, and only need 
a field for their labours. 

I can only add, that if such a fund could be established I 
shall be most happy to do my part in assisting in tlie examin- 
ation of candidates for its benefits, in taking their passages, 
and in otherwise helping them with my experience and 
knowledge in these matters. I am happy to say that I hear 
by this mail that the clergyman's widow with her son and 



younger female friend, whosaUed for Queensland last autumn, 
have all found suitable situations. The elder lady has not 
yet been so successful, but any one approaching the age of 
sixty is at a disadvantage in any locality, and it is sad when 
work is still a necessity at a period of life when the infirm- 
ities of age must begin to appear, and repose would seem 

more suitable. Cabina. 

^ 

EMPLOYMENT LOAN FUND. 

A inowit subscribed ... £9 0*. Orf. 

This Fund has been raised to enable governesses, matrons, 
and other ladies, to enter upon situations which have been 
found for them, apd who require an advance to enable them 
to pay travelling expenses, provide suitable clothing, drc. ; 
their future salwry being the security for repayment. 

This Fund is primarily intended to assist ladies suited 
with engagements through the Agency carried on by the 
Sub-Editor of the Woman's Gazette, at the office 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square ; but its assistance may be extended 
to other cases approved by the Council should the Fund 
permit. 

The Fund is administered by the following Ladies in con- 
cert with the Secretary, Miss Phillips : — 

The Lady Augusta Noel, Grosvenor Square. 
Mrs. Henry Smith, Wimpole Street, w. 
Miss Hubbard, Leonardslee, Horsham. 

Its Kegulations are as follows : — 

I. None of the money subscribed shall be used for gifts, 
nor applied to any other purpose but that of helping ladies 
who have secured employment. 

II. Written testimony must be shown that the engage- 
ment is secured before a Loan can be granted. 

UI. Every Loan must bo sanctioned by a quorum of the 
Council, and the terms of it will be entered in the Secretary's 
Book and be countersigned by the ladies sanctioning it. 

IV. Three Members of the Council form a quorum. 

V. The amount lent not to exceed 5/. at one time, and a 
duly signed and witnessed agreement shall be drawn up for 
the date and manner of rcpa3rment. It shall be suggested 
to the borrower that when her circumstances improve she 
should give some Donation to the Fund, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the assistance received. 

VI. AU Donations to the Fund shall be acknowledged in 
the Woman's Gazette, with a monthly statement of the 
Loans and Repayments. 

VU. No change can be made in these rules and no new 
regulations can be added to them without the sanction of the 
Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 
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The Editor of the Gazette recommends this Fund to the 
liber^ty of its readers. It meets a want which is constantly 
felt (as * Carina's * remarks above upon Female Emigration 
also testify) by all who are trying to supply gentlewomen 
with employment, and donors may have the satisfaction of 
feeling that their kind gifts do not pass away, but are con- 
stantly benefiting new recipients, and starting persons in 
need of its help, over and over again. 



A ' National Chabity Central Agency ' has been lately 
advertised at 11 Buckingham Street, Strand. One day this 
week it advertised for 600 persons. We imagine the enter- 
prising Manager must have found some new method of 
easing the labour market, if he can create a sudden demand 
for 600 persons. Pending a revelation of his recipe, wo 
should advise too sanguine persons abstaining from a visit 
to 11 Buckingham Street, Strand. — Labour Neics, 
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L, N. B. is rcqueEted to tomwd full nmnc and adtees to 
the Editor. 

A ConnEspoNDENT nalis.—Vniat nro tlie beat rocacB of dis- 
posing of oil or water-colour paintings, and what chance is 
there of an; emplojmeiit in that line being found by a 
lierBon of average skill and ability? Ahtibt, 

[Of oonrae all depende upon the standard of skill and 
ability to wliich the writer applies the word ' average,' but 
we should bo gialetnl to any one who would kindly aend us 
authentic infomiation upon the cipenBcs attending the 
Bending ot piotmea to the difFfrent Eiliibi|ionB in London 
or the Provinces which receive works o( art of modest pre- 
tensions, together with the dates ot their opening, the fees 
Expected, &o. — Ed,] 

Maciu, — I should be glad if any of your readers could 
inform me of the best uiFinualB foe instruction in the art 
of wood-carving, wood-engraving, painting on wood, and 
Coloxiring photographs, as I Uva too far from any town to 
attend lectures of any kind or obtain instruction in any form 
personally. I am, MiMiain,yoiu'a,il;c. Out on the Wolub. 

TiSITORS TO WongHoceKS. 

Madam, — In answer lo ' H. R.'a ' question as to workhonse 
visiting, I nhonld like to say that in many workhoneea ladies 
are allowed to visit and reo4 to the inmates weekly. I think 
permission woold seldom be refused if aoaght tor quietly and 
informally ; the approval ot the chaplain, and the goodwill 
of one or two ot the guardians on the House Committee, 
Bhonld be secured. The visitor should, in the first instance, 
make friends with the matron, and take counsel with her, 
both as to the most convenient days and hours tor visiting, 
and then as to the characters ot (he inmates. Her authority 
lunet always be recognised, or we only bring disorder into a 
Htriotly orderly honaehold. In like manner, in visiting the 
infirmaiyorthe schooU, we must begin with making friends 
with tlio cnrae and the school mistress. 

It would be most undesirable, and I shocild think quite im- 
possible, to have all the women collected together, unless 
the House is a very small one ; they must be visited in their 
own words. i.f. the old women's ward, the seving-rooia, the 
imbecile ward, the ahle-bodleil women (generally in the 
lanndry), and the infinnary wards. In a workhouse of three 
or four hundred inmates two visitors would be Huflioient, 
each going once a- week, one taking tlie infirmary wards and 
tme the other tour. 

If anyroadcrs of jonr excellent article. 'An Evening Out,' 
find themselves at a loss huw to begin to speak to tlieir 
Dible classes, Ac, on the difficult subject you propose to 
them, they will find much help in a most suggestive little 
book, Tlmu!/hU on Marriage for the Vnniarried. pubUshed 
by the S. P. C. K., price 3d.— I remain, yoiu-s staeerely, 
L. F. M. 

Madam, — I should like to tell yoni correspondent, 'H. B.' 
that the plans she suggests tor nssembling women in work- 
Louses for instruction is one that has been recommended 
and carried out for the last twenty years by members of 
the Workhouse Visiting Society, which began its work in 
1857. In the Journals of that Society, which wore published 
during many years, such suggestions were conatanUy made : 
the visitors either took each a separate ward, or in the wock- 
looms and day-rooms assembled as many as could be 
gathered together. The work is Htill growing and spreading ; 
being now carried on by the London Diocesan Association, 
vhioh meets at London House during the spring monlliK. 
The only reason why every ward in every London work- 
liouse is tiot visited by a lady, is solely because visitors are 
not forthcoming in anything like saffident numbers to 
supply the need and demand. Yours faithfully, 

LODISA TwiSlKO. 



EuiOBATIOH Fon Lasies. 
Madam, — Does it over occur to thoso who would aid poor 
ladies tliat there is, at this time, infinite difficulty in pUieinR 
oven young men? How much more, theu, women, ol 
whom there is such s. preponderance in this generation? 
Business. Art, and also Teaching, are overstocked ; the 
latter, eieept for the few who have the strength of body 
and of brain requisite tot the high schools, where larga 
classes ore the rule. A youth con go to a colony, cither 
with or without capital, and make a livelihood ; but no gtii 
can either emigrate alone, or battle for employment in a 
strange land. Could yoo, madam, throtfgh your magazine, 
hint at some plan tor assisting to emigrate the poiff 
daughters, soy, ot the learned professions, or officers of the 
Army and Navy, who in these days are ill-paid tor their 
rank in society ? They aiewanted m other countries. Here 
there is, in tact, not sufficient employment for better- 
nurtured women, who, nevertheless, must earn a living or 
starve. If some Miss Hye would set on foot a scheme for 
the cJaas above those she has benefited, it would be indeed 
a blessing to many who cannot beg, but who yet need help, 
perlups, more than tliose who lose nothing from want of 
asking, I am. Madam, yoora trtdy, 

OS^ VBO FDN'DEHS IBR AdTKSTISEUEMS FOB PlACEB. 

[Our correspondent will find suggestions which bear very 
closely upon her own ideas in another part of our Giisttte, 
from the pen of ' Carina,' and we have btely received from 
an independent quarter, testimony to the same e9ect, which, 
although forming part o( a private letter not intended for 
publication, we trust that the writer will excuse our tranH- 
ferting to our pages in this connexion ;— ' I am afraid there 
is little to be aaid or done for the overworked and under- 
paid members ot an overstocked profession. Half of them 
ought to learn same handicraft and then emigrate. We are 
treading so dreadfully on each other's toes, and eating the 
bread out of each other's mouths in this country, that life i» 
very hard tor all who have to earn a livelihood. Men find 
an outlet in emigration, and I tliink one of the beet things 
to bo done tor women nowadays is to teach them some trade 
or handicraft which would be useful in the colonies, and 
then encourage them to emigrate. A gentleman I knew 
lent a man iitOI. lo set np in trade. It was repaid in a 
year, and in (I think) five or six years the man retired on a 
small competency.' 

Another letter, from a perfectly different direction, and 
speaking of a different class ot persons, yet says much the 
some : — ' Mine 3'ears' experience only Btrcngthens my con- 
viction, that tor women of this class emigration should bo 
mora extensively utilised ; but that they should be prepored 
by learning farraing duties, such as dauy-work, fowl-rearing, 
gardening, &c,, wluch would be all the more useful to them 
should they many, as two girls I have sent out from here 
have done.' This is the sort oE person of whom a lato 
number of the Labour A'r ipir stated, ■ For female doniestio 
servants there is (in Queensland) practically an unlimited 
demand.' 

As regards Emigration of Children, wo have heard from 
MissHyethat she ison the point ot startingogain torCanaila, 
and is willing to hear ot destitute children whom it may be 
desirable to remove from bad influences in England. 

FRIEND OF THE CLERGY. 

MAT 1879, AND SUCCEEDLNQ ELECTIONS. 

VOTES are earnestly solicited tor Mas. ANSIE pb 
JOUX. aged 75. Widow of the late Hev, G. s>u Jovx, 
Archdeaoon ot Bocoas, Jlanritins. 

Mrs. de Joux has a blind Daughter dependent upon her, 
and no certain income, 

The case is strongly reoomroended by Tnr, Archbibbop 
OF Cantebedbv, Toe Bisnor of Winchesteb, Bibdop Sias, 
and BiBBor Ciiafiian. 
Proxies will be received by^ — 
Bev. J. A, Jacob, 7 Westboume Park Koad, W. 
Mrs. MACAUnsn, IG Park Villas, Hammeramilh, W. 
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TT7EST0N-SUPEB-MABE.— A PRIVATE BOARDING- 
YV HOUSE with every Comfort. Terms moderate. For 
poiticiikurs apply to Miss E. G. Chaldecott, 1 Wellington 
Terrace, Weston-snper-Mare. 

SUNNYSIDE, NORFOLK. — HOUSE OF REST for 
Governesses or Ladies of small means. References re- 
quired. Special return ticket from London, second class, 10«. 
125. 6d per week. Apply to Mrs. Bbandbeth, Dickleburgh 
Rectory, Scole. 

TO TEACHERS.— LESSONS by Correspondence in 
Arithmetic and advanced Mathematics, for the Camb. 
Women's and London Matric. Exams., by a Certificated 
Mathematical Teacher. M. E. H., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

BEDROOMS. — Ladies having insufficient accommodation 
in their own houses can hear of an extra BEDROOM, 
by the Night or Week, by applying to E., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

SOME LADIES wish for ORDERS for Making, Cleaning, 
and Mending Lace. Also for Netting, Knitting, m3- 
linezy, and all Idnds of Fancy Work. Specimens sent on 
approval. Charges moderate. Miss James, 62 Finsboro' 
Boad, Kensington. 

A LADY has some beautiful SILK GAUZE DRESSES to 
dispose of. Width, 25 and 30 inches. Price 2g. per 
yard. Address T. S., Miss Bartholomew's, Addlestone, 
Surrey. 

MADAME UNA, Practical Working Watchmaker and 
Jeweller, 26 Dorset Street, Portman Square, executes 
all kinds of Repairs at moderate charges, with promptitude 
and despatch. Madame Lina calls attention to her large 
stock of first-rate GOLD and SILVER WATCHES and 
CLOCKS, which she sells at Wholesale Prices, with 10 
years* warranty. Old watches and jewellery exchanged, 
'and old gold and sUver bought. Country orders promptly 
attended to. 

COOKERY. — A young Lady, certificated from South Ken- 
sington School of Cookery, is open to Engagement to 
Teach in Families or Schools. Address A., 54 St. Augus- 
tine's Road, Camden Square. No Post Cards. 

WANTED.— A useful, obUging LADY'S MAID, age about 
\V 20. Good Needlewoman and Dressmaker. Must not 
object to dust Drawing-room, &c. Address B. H., 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

WANTED for a small Cottage Hospital in the Country, a 
respectable, active WOMAN, to Assist the Matron. 
Must have had experience in Nursing. Address S. J. F., 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

FILOSELLE, best, 40 Shades to ounce, 4;?. CREAATILS, 
12 Skeins, U.2d, CRETONNE SPRAYS, 12 Pre- 
pared, 2s, 9d.; Uncut, 1$. 9(1. Postage extra. Address 
CoNSTAKCE Atmeb, 9 St. Mary's Terrace, Newtown, Himt- 
ingdon. 

BEDDING PLANTS.— Guinea, Twelve-and- Sixpenny 
Baskets, containing 19, and 9^ dozen of Plants. The 
Guinea Basket contains 36 Geraniums ; Petunias, Calceo- 
larias, Stocks, Asters, Lobeha, 24 of each; 12 Verbenas, 
with 60 other Plants. Printed List, 2|J. Address Miss 
Smcox, 9 St. Mary's Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 

A LADY wishes highly to recommend a young German 
Widow, with one Child, to receive One or Two Uttle 
Children of the Middle Class. Terms moderate. Also, a 
former Servant of her own, at the Sea-side, for the care of 
delicate Poor Children. Terms, 6«. or 7s. weekly. Address 
Mrs. v., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 



A LADY wishes to recommend a young Lady as 
MOTHER'S HELP, to take the Charge of young 
Children and Teach them the Rudiments of EngHsh, French, 
Music. Address F. B., care of Mrs. Ralph, Honnington 
Grange, Newport, Salop. 

A YOUNG Austrian Lady is anxious to find a Situation 
in England as GOVERNESS. Thorough German, 
French, and Italian. Good Musician. High References. 
Address for particulars, Fraulein Von Abdat, North Moor, 
Dulverton, Somerset. 

FOR CHILDREN.— An experienced Lady of about 40, 
wishes' for the Charge of young Children. Conduct, 
Instruction, and Health. She would undertake deUcate 
Children, or even a deficient Child. She desires a Com- 
fortable Home. Salary 201. Washing found. Can have 
unexceptionable References. Address Miss Wllson, care of 
Miss PhiUips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

A YOUNG German Lady, from the Baltic Provinces, is 
coming to England, at end of May, for Six or Seven 
Weeks, and would be glad to give GERMAN LESSONS 
in an English Family in return for a Comfortable Home. 
She is thoroughly Educated, and speaks English well, and 
can give a first-rate English Reference. Address E. E., 
care of Miss PhilUps, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY strongly recommends a Couple of faithful old 
Servants, aged 60, strong and healthy, for any post of 
trust. Man has been Butler and Ship's Steward. Good 
Writer and Accountant. Woman, good Cook. Address 
J. D. E. S., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Warminster, WUts.- Long estab- 
lished. — Principal, Miss Cruse. Resident French 
Governess. PupUs prepared for Oxford and C&n^ridge 
Exams. Terms for Board, Laundress, English, French, 
and Music, 40 Guineas. German, Singing, Drawing, 
Dancing, on usual terms. House deieu^hed ; healthy situa- 
tion ; half-mile from Station. References exchanged. 

Also, Wanted immediately, in this School, a GOVER- 
NESS competent to Prepare Pupils in English Subjects for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Exams., and to take general 
supervision of Pupils. 

HOUSEMAID where a Parlour-maid is kept. A Lady 
recommends an intelligent, industrious. Deaf-mute, 
age 23. Fifteen months' good character from last place. 
Country preferred. Address Miss Gbeen, Midgham, 
Reading. 

MRS. CLIFFORD BORRER wishes to recommend a 
NURSERY GOVERNESS for ChUdren between 8 
and 12 years of age. Thorough English, Music, rudiments 
of French. Age 20. Salarj' from 30/. to 35/. Address Miss 
Woodward, High Street, Arundel. 

MS. wishes to find a Home for a Young Lady, either 
. as COMPANION or NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
Churchwoman, well-principled, good musician. Small salary. 
Address Miss M. Standidoe, Wanstead, K. 

ILL any Lady take %s UNT)ER- SERVANT a quick, 
intelligent Girl of 17, whose past life has been stained 
by sin? Church privileges desired. Address Miss Gold- 
hawk, South Norwood Park, S.E. 

A LADY wishes to hear of a Situation for a married 
BUTLER, who has excellent characters from every 
place he has been in. Address Miss Hubbabd, Lconardslee, 
Horsham. 

ORDERS requested by a Lady for POCKET NEEDLE, 
COTTON, and THIMBLE CASES. Most usefuL 
Is. 6d. post bee. Certain sale at Ladies' Fancy Bazaars. 
LETTER CASES and other articles. Address E. G., care 
of Mrs. Lewis, Husband's Bosworth, Rugby. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 



Estahlithcdfor th^ henejlt o/ necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS FOB NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Jjadies' Under-linen ; Children*s Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls* Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, dc, always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES. LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

LADIES* DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practiced as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

Orders requested for Embroidered BaU Dresses for the 
coming Season, also for the Fashionable Greek Costume. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

Subscriptions and Donations are urgently requested. 

AUSTRALIAN SILK -GROWERS' DEPOT 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES* SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

3 Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

{Removed from No, 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladem Neill to forward the interests 

of Australian Silk Growers; to facilitate the sale of the 

Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 

Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, Is. 3d. oz. ; 
Dyed, Is. 6d, oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6«. to 
10s. 6d. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, Ac. from 3#. 6d. to 30s. 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from 8«. to Us. Also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Prices 
from ISs. to 32«. each. 

Ermen & RoBT*8 Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, &c. 

SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 

ST. MARK'S SCHOOLS. 

Violet Hill, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 

Teaclur, Miss -Vincent. 

rnHE LADIES* PRACTICE LESSONS will recommence 
1 on Thursday, May 1st. Hours, 3.30 to 5.30. Fee, 
1/. IOjt. for the Course of Ten Lessons. 

DEMONSTRATION LESSONS will also be held (in 
the School Committee Room) on Tuesdays, from 3.30 to 
5.30, commencing May 6th. 

Tickets for the Course of Ten Lessons, los. (front rows). 
Admission, Is. td, 

Fnrtlier particulars on application at the School of 
Cookery, or by Letter to Mrs. S. Debenhau, 26 Upper 
Hamilton Terrace. 



Just pubhshed. Second Edition, price \s. post free- 

LADIES* WORK: HOW TO SELL IT. By Zeta. 
m.B.—To he followed by another volume. 



* Somo gt>od suf^rc^ioi^Bt ^^^ fionriceablo to those ladies who want 
to know what to do, and what to do with thoir work when it ia 
finished.'— QM4.«n. 

' Full of wise hint» which women should take to heart.' 

Mim FaithfuVit H'e«f-Londmi ErpreoL 

* A useful little book ; the remarks are ozcoptionally practical and 
sensible.' — Ccwri Circular. 

' A most sensible and practical little Manual, which we strongly 
recommend to ladies who, without quitting;; their own horoefl, are 
anxious to eke out their small incomes bj finding a market for their 
finger-work.' — Qtaphic. 

Hatchabds, 187 Piccadilly, London. 

And aVL Bocknellen and Brrlin ITarrAotuvirion in T<nrn and Country. 

Now Ready, post free for 3^d. each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IN- 

STITUTIONS estabhshcd for the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being published in connexion with 
The Woman's Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Ori)han- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, <S;c., Homes, Ac. 

Part II. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest. 

Part in. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

Just Published. 

Part IV. of GUIDE, a double Number, price 6d., or free 
by post, Id., which treats of Educational and Technical 
Institutions and Establishments, Lists of Public Day 
Schools, Colleges, Lectures, Classes, &c. 

handbooe: of women's wobk. 

Third Edition. Boards, Is, ; by post, Is, 2d, 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 16 i>ages, 4to. 2d. 

Post-free, in advance, 2s, 6d. per annum. 
Vol. I. (1876) CTovra 4to. 3a. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6rf. 
„ IL (1877) „ „ 3*. 6d. 
„ HL (1878) „ „ post free, Ss. lOd. 



HATCHARD8. 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Pa&t&idob a Co. 9 Paternoster Row ; and Office, 42 Somerect 8t. W. 

mWO SISTERS, having a House of their own in London, 
L pleasantly and conveniently situated, near OnmibuB 
and Rail, in a most central position, would like a Lady, or 
a Mother and Daughter, to live with them. Very Musical. 
Address A. L. M., care of Harris, 159 Piccadilly, W. 

HOME FOR FEMALE INEBRIATES. 

ST. JAMES'S HOUSE, 
Ebenezer Terrace, Kennington Park, S.E. 

THE SIXTH HALF-YEARLY SALE of FANCY and 
USEFUL NEEDLEWORK, aU made by the Inmates, 
will be held at the above House on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 13 and 14, 1879, between 11 a.m. and p.ni. 
Admission Is., which will be allowed on Purchases or Re- 
freshments. 

The Homo being in Tirgcnt need of Funds, eamestlj 
appeals for support to all intercstcil in reclaiming the poor 
victims of Intemperance. 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the aoooimt 
of the Home at Messrs. Barclay, Bevan A Co., Lombard 
Street ; or C. Zierenbero, Esq., 6 Elienczer Cottage8| 
Kennington Park, who will thankfully acknowledge them. 

WiLUELMiNA, Lady Sujierior* 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

Fos tbs convenieDce of Babscriben we givo below a Form 
of Older tor % Tearl; 8nb«criptioii to the ' OuinB.' 

Sack onnibeTB (tnHn December, IBT6) mppUedattha lamti 
rate— Til. SJd. each onmber, poet free. 

FOBH OF OBDEB. 
Tteate forward ' The Woman's Oazettb ' to 



I Anawxai to the following AdTertiaementa should be ad- 
I dresaad ' Care of the Editor o( the Woman't Gairtte. i'l 

Somerset Street, LoudOD, W.' 
I N-B.— PatiienUfti of the BitoatioD* can be eent to thoee 
pareona QMLY who endoBo a etampcA and addreaged eiiTe- 
lope, and who aappiy each particnlarg of tbemgeWea and of 
their qnalifieatitiag as eaable the Advertiser to jndge of their 



»aitabihty for tlie dutii'B required of them- The aame bolda 



I. W. eudoiedfo* twtlve mtmierf, fit)m__ 



Address— MeBBTE-HATCHABD, 187 Fiocadi!l7,W.; or, Bvb- 
Bditob (Hies Phillips], 42 Bomenet Btreet, Portman 
Square. W. 

All Patt-offict Order* paj/ablf to M. E. PhOlipt, 227 
Oj^iird Sfrtft ; or la Mettrt. Ilatchard, Pntt Office, Ficco' 
dSlg CinvM. SampM can only be received at the rate of 
Vitot\e ihSling, on aeeowU oflou in exchange. 

All AJeertaemenfi wiil be itiierted at the rale of U. Od. 
for 30 vordt, and Od.far etery additional 8 ii>urdt. Trade 
Advertitementt and Itutihttiimi will be charyed according 
to tpace. Termifor a teriet hy arrangement. 

All t/iould be fortcarded, preimid, to the Suh-JBdHor, at 
the OMce, 42 Soineriet Street, Arlniait Sfuare, W., before 
the S2nd day of the month at lalett. 

Coatnbutions tor the 'O^zvtte,' and other commuuica- 
tjone, should be addreaaed to the Editor at the sama 
address. 



good for parBone reeommepdiiig otherg for nppointmenta. 

1. M. E. W. W. —A Lad; wlio has lately passed the 

Preliminary Edinburgh ^lamination tliroagh Ccvre- 

ipondenM ClasseB ia willing to help any young Teacher 

I to whom snoh assistance would be a consid^tion in 

studying tor the same, without fee. 

S. Mrs. R.— A Clergyman's Widow, trained at Queen 
Charlotte's, and of much experience, can have the 
highest reoommendatione ae Ladies' Nuise. 

3. O. P. — An opening for Qoverneas Pupils at the Sea-eidc. 
Premium, 30/. 



Bid Kdhbebb of the ' Oazbtti ' for 1876 and 1877, for 
gratnilMia distiibation, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individoala. on application to the 
Snb-Bdilor, and payment of carriage. 

MISS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges several osefal 
PABCELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor Ladies, 
•spedally from L. U. N. and Hit. T. 

AWmOW LADT, who has kept a Preparatory Da; School 
tor soma years, now wishes to take the CHABOE of 
a WIDDWEB'B HOUSEHOLD, or to CHAPEBOH 
YOUNG LADIEB in a good Family, or would undertake 
HOUSEEEEPmO. Address Mrs. C., 43 Somerset St, W. 

AI.ADY wishes to find a Situation as OOVEIINEBS tor 
a Yonng Lady who will be leaving School in July. - 
She haa passed the Oiford Local Examinations, and has 
been tor two years Oovemesa Pupil at Bri^httm. Small 
aalary and opportunities of improvement desired. Abroad 
pceferred. Address Miss Bubbiu, Copse Hill, Wimbledon. 



I *,* Tni Editor of the Gazette daures to make known a 
kind offer received by her from a ClargymaQ's Daughter, to 
Nurse HratoitoUBly caiies of Sickncaa ic Families who cannot 
well afford the usual Fee of a Profeasi<»ialtiorss. Travelling 

I and Laundry Expenses only required in addition to Board. 

I Mias F. 8. haa boen trained in two London Hospitals, and 
is equal to any case requiring good Medical or Surgical 

: Nursing. A Medical Reference required, and, exoept tor a 
Clergyman's Family, a Clerical one also. 
Mrs. D., a Widow Lady of private means, has also signi- 

I fled to the Editor of the Gazette her wish to undertake tiie 

1 Superintendeuce of a small Convalesoent or Norsing Inati- 
tutioQ, Boarding Home for Ladies, &a., gratuitously. 

MISS H.— Itcsident Oovemess to Children under 11. Was 
several years in last engagement. Miss B. — ^Daily 
Engagement for Toang Children. Miss W — Ditto, good 
FrotMh and Music. Mrs. W.^Daily Teaching, specially toe 
Boys. Address Misa Pbilupb. 43 Somerset Street, W. 

A FRENCH LADY wishes to meat with a tew more 
DAILY PUPILS. Can be highly reoomnwnded. Ad- 
dress Madlle. H., 43 Somerset Street, W. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOB WOMEN in oonnee- 
ticsi with the Tt'oman's Gatetu. Terms: Correepon- 
danos and Begistration Fee, li. On an Engagement being 



It it tpaeiMy reguetted thai ZatHet who have enUrtd 
U«n- A'amef i^wn the Segittry wrSl communieate amf 
olumge of eddreu, or atxejdaiue of an titgagemeni: o^o 
tAof lltote who write to make wqiuriei will awlote a 
ittm^ld ettKlop*. 



A LADY, aged 47, experienced in such duties, wiahea lor 
a post as MATBON in an Industrial Training School 
tor Orphan Girla. Address E. W. C, 42 Somerset BtrMI, W. 

AIiADY wishes to reoommend a trustworthy Feraon. aged 
40, as ATTENDANT on a Lady, or Children ont of 
arms, or WABDBOBE-KEEPEB in a School. A good 
Needlewoman. Address C. H. E. L., 43 Somerset Street. 
Portman Square, W. 



thorough education at a very moderate ooat. Ad- 
drees S. G. T., oare of Miss Phillips, 43 Bomeraet Street, 
Portman Square. 



'ANTED in the Conntr;, a hardworking, active Woman, 
aeenstomad to Children, who oonld be a COTTAQE- 
MOTHEB over a smaU Orphanage. Salary, SOI. and 
Board. Address B. W., 42 Somerset Btreet, Portman 8q. 



w 



BATH.— The Committee of the Women's Friendly Amo- 
elation, affiliated to the O. F. S. (Bath Branch), desire 
a suitable YEABLY TENANT for one of the Taoant Booms 
in their Institution. Situation oenttal tor Tnition or Buai- 
ness, Aoeommodation excellent Terms tc^ moderate. 
Apply Hiss P. H. BaniaaB, Hw. Treammr, U Bttdingtaa 
StnetiBrih. 
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Tlie Bfaoompeme : % Storr of Real Life. Bj 

Mn. Tnuik Siioad. Fart I. 
MoUMn and OoveraMiat. Part IL 
Eliododaiidnnu in Bnaoex. A PrediotioiL 
Work Mmadnis. 



Bmpkjment Loan Fond. 

Mrs. Hamoson't Home for Toong Women. 
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yOTICB.^It is emUemplaled at the close of this year to make several changes in the * Woman's Oazsttr,' unth a view further 
to increase Us interest and lUiliijf. For this purpose^ also, the Editor is prepared to help Associations or Institutions, whose 
principles are in harmony with the views of the ' Gazette/ by placing a portion of its columns at their disposal for short monthly 
or^ptarterly Reports of the work done by them, or of any facts connected with it which they may wish to nuSie publie. The fee for 
thu aeeommodtUion will be low, and part will be returned in copies of the * Gazette/ which wAy be distribute among the friends 
of the Institutions; so that this arrangement may in some cases obviate the need for a sejoarate Report ana the heavy 
eomenses for printing thus often incurrea. Secretaries toho wish to avail themselves of this, wul jUsase communicate mth th4 
£aitor, care of Messrs, Hataiard, 187 Piccadilly, 



THE ' PERSEVERANCE ' IDEA, 

OuB readers will probably expect to hear something 
more upon the subject of our last article, which 
they may remember was professedly put forth in 
the light rather of a Plan for consideration than as 
a Scheme ripe for adoption. All, to whom the facts 
upon which our remarks were then based are not 
new, will conjecture that they have awakened much 
interest, and excited criticisms which, though all 
favourable to the idea in itself, have not always 
agreed upon the best ways of carrying it out. 
Upon the need of some such organization for 
raising the standard of opinion, and for reforming 
the code of conduct upon questions of morality 
among women of the uneducated classes, and of the 
value which this might prove to future generations, 
there has been no difference of opinion. The re- 
cognition of the low moral conditions existing too 
often in rural districts, and among the overcrowded 
and drink-ridden populations of towns, is universal, 
and is as frankly acknowledged and deplored by the 
respectable poor themselves as by persons of more 
culture and refinement. Has it not often been 
a grievance with the squire or parson's wife in 
oountiy parishes, that the more oarefid parents 



disliked the associations of the village school for 
their children — possibly because they knew so well 
the nature of those evil communications, which, im- 
parted by the degraded children of the drunkard, 
the squatter, or the tramp, involved such corrup- 
tion to their own \ Instead of blaming such con- 
duct and condemning it as Pharisaical, we should 
have looked into this matter before, and taken 
measures to lessen, if it be not possible entirely to 
prevent, the evil. National School teachers have 
been too long left to fight this gigantic evil unaided, 
and there has been too great a disposition to hush 
up and ignore mischief which, if not destroyed in the 
bud, must develope into the ftdl-blown vice of adult 
years. We are thankful to learn that a Scheme* is 
afloat for the mutual support and encoiuragement 
of schoolmistresses in this important and most 
anxious branch of their duty ; and we feel sure that 
all who take the highest view of their responsi- 
bilities, not only as intellectual instructors, but as 
moral guides of the rising generation, will value 
such an opportunity for expressing their adhesion 
to the principles here laid down. 

But our subject to-day deals with children of 

* See a letter from * A Teacher/ which appears in our Cor- 
respondence columns. 
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more advanced years, though, alas ! still but children 
too many of them, in ignorance, helplessness, and 
want of self-control. The exertions of the ladies 
who have been working the various agencies which 
already exist for befriending servant-girls and women 
of the lower classes, have revealed the need of some 
special efforts to deal with those moral features upon 
which so much of their temporal, as well as religious 
welfare, depends. The Girls' Friendly Society made 
a great step in the right direction when it unfiirled 
the banner of female purity ; and if its third Central 
Rule be rigidly enforced, much will be done to 
vindicate the supremacy of personal chastity as the 
crown of feminine virtue. But more direct efforts 
are also needed to * succour in temptation and to 
cncoiuuge in virtue ' those who, under circumstances 
of speciiU danger, have kept their good name, and 
to restore to the paths of virtue those whose past 
histories have not been without stain. It is a recog- 
nised fact, that the standard of all professions rises 
or falls with that of the leaders in it, and we need 
the G. F. S. — 01 u* band of spotless maidens — as an 
Ideal for all town and country girls to emulate, and 
to gather courage and strength to follow after. 

The Union for Perseverance, therefore, has this 
for its object; viz. Tlie dealing with those who, 
from various circumstances, are ineligible for the 
G. F. S., and thus to bridge over the transitional 
•period of the next ten or fifteen years, when we may 
hope that the majority, instead of the minority, of 
English girls and women may be able to stand its 
rigorous scrutiny. Whether the scheme shadowed 
out in our last number, and more clearly defined 
to-day, is suitable for this great purpose must be left 
to the test of experience. All we can do is to refVise to 
act upon theory only, and carefully, and with a single 
eye, to master the requirements of the case, and to 
meet them as closely as possible. It is on this accoimt 
that we welcome criticism, however severe or ad- 
verse, and that we are now setting oiirselves so far 
as possible to consider that which has already been 
received, not with the hopeless view of pleasing 
everybody, but with the earnest desire of adopting 
all helpfid suggestions, and of avoiding everything 
which can militate against the success of the 
scheme, or mar its harmonious working with those 
valuable agencies already at work. 

As a first step, we must assert emphatically that 
we seek to supersede no existing agency, but to 
supplement all who are working fbr the same end. 
The area of our operations is very large, and, so far 
as any one \mited effort is concerned, imoccupied. 
Its object is very clear, and the means by which it 
is proposed to attain it very definite. Its ma* 
chinery is slight, its action elastic, and the only 
element on which we insist is that of no Jianorary 
workers, our work being based on the direct per- 
sonal influence of one woman upon another — of the 
Lady-Companion upon her Band Class or Companion- 
ship. In fact, the Perseverance idea may be summed 



up in this simple formula — a Badge, and the right 
to wear it ! Simple as this may appear, it offers a 
symbol and an opportunity which, rightly handled, 
may, we believe, act as a lever to raise the tone of 
morality, both of opinion and of action, throughout 
England. Whether it will do so or no depends 
upon the thoroughness, the zeal, the sympathy, the 
self-foi^etfulness which the well-to-do women of 
England bring to the assistance of their less-favoured 
sisters : by, in fact, all that will lie out of sight : 
For there is no idea of establishing a Society which 
will make large demands upon the public attention, 
the public time, or the public funds. Gentle thoughts, 
loving hearts, and wise words, will do the work in 
quiet hours and in peacefiil homes, the very sight 
of which will be a revelation of purity and peace to 
many. No loud appeal, no elaborate machinery, 
or banding together of persons, will be reqiiired ; 
in fact, it is a distinguishing featiu'e of the work, 
that publicity of any kind should be avoided as much 
as possible. As Perseverance work will have to 
deal with girls of different social grades, and of 
many degrees of respectability, varying according to 
the natiu*e of their occupations and the moral tone 
of the locality, it is most important to abstain from 
any gatherings which might lead to the indiscrimi- 
nate association of girls of widely different moral 
tone. Whatever sense of fellowship among them 
is awakened should begin and end with their own 
Band, or, better still, with their own Band Class or 
Companionship. 

In crowded districts, where large Bands may 
be formed, it would be well that each Lady-Com- 
panion should gather into her own class such girls 
only as may suitably consort with each other, and 
the more quietly and unobtrusively the work Be 
done, and the closer the bond between her and her 
girls, the better. She may sometimes, with advan- 
tage, employ the better disposed to influence and 
protect those who are more easily tempted ; but this 
must be done with great caution, and, as a rule, it 
will be better for the girls to have much more to do 
with her than with each other. It follows from this 
that the Companionship, i,e, the classes of the same 
Lady-Companion, should not be too large, and that 
all the arrangements about them should be very 
simple. Whenever possible, it is preferable that 
the classes should be held in her own home, where 
opportunity may be had for private intercourse ; 
though, where this is inconvenient, the class-rooms 
in Board Schools may be hired for the purpose. 
The enrolment of a Girl-Companion by her Lady- 
Companion, at the satisfactory conclusion of her 
period of probation, should always take place in 
private. Some such simple ceremonial as repeat- 
ing the Lord's Prayer, kneeling hand in hand, after 
the solemn repetition of her Companion-Promise by 
the girl, and the placing around her neok of the 
white badge and ribbon, being not unsuitable. 
One correspondent has suggested that the gurls of a 
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Companionship should have a choice, or, at any rate, 
a power of veto, respecting the admisaioD of new 
Companions, and that their opinion should occa- 
nonally be taken as to the forfeiture of the badge, 
the suspension of a Companion, or any other 
question of Persererance discipline. Without giving 
an opinion, we throw out this hint as worthy 
of consideration. At any rate, it would servo 
to maintain that self-respect and 'sense of a dif- 
ference' which lingers where it is least suspected. 
Any feeling of the kind should be cherished, for it 
will never do for us to ignore the distinctions of 
the moral code which already prevails among those 
ve wish to influence. If we are to raise the whole 
tone of working women upon these matters, and 
this is even more important than the reclaiming of 
individuals, we must not shook the moral ideas they 
abeady possess, imperfect as we may feel them to 
be, but rather seek to raise and intensify them. 

It will be seen from what has been said, that the 
central controlling, but in no way directing, power, 
called the Perseverance Un.ion, which supplies the 
badges to Bands, and receives the annual reports of 
work done by them, is in no way a connecting link 
as regards the ^W-Companions. It was felt that 
in sketching out an agency which requires as a 
condition of membership no more definite moral 
qualification than that indicated by its title — 
' Perseverance ' (which may be explained as Repent- 
ance in its highest meaning, and a, continwnu and 
suttained efort to do better), any banding together 
beyond the limits of their own Band or Companion- 
ship would be, as has been shown, fraught with 
some danger. The need for a Union, or rather for 
that impersonal centre which we may call by our 
nom lU plupu for this special subject, ' Una,' arises 
from the necessity of some centre from which 
badges may be supplied, and of some one respon- 
sible in some measure for the work done by tike 
Bands. The list of Companions and Reports which 
Bands are required to forward annually to the 
Union, will be some slight guarantee that Perse- 
verance work shall not become a fiction ; and by 
requiring every Lady-Companion to communicate 
to the Secretary of her Band whenever she is 
obliged to suspend her intercourse with her girls for 
longer than one fortnight, it is hoped that the work 
done may be regular and real. The only honorary 
members recognised are those who are willing to 
subscribe (some money will be wanted by every ^ud 
for outfits, removal from scenes of temptation, iic.) 
and to /ttlfi the £<((/y-Companious with advice, or to 
taork nndtr their direiiions. It is hoped that in this 
way the services of persons who sympathise with 
the woil but are unable to bind themselves to the 
very definite duties prescribed for Companions may 
be utilised. The relation which Perseverance work 
should hold to the Girls' Friendly Society is a 
matter ii;)on which some questions have been asked, 
Bad to vbich a Um words must be devoted. 



Although in theory the two Associations must . 
exist and work in entire independence of each 
other, yet it is obvious that it would be most im- 
proper and unwise to exclude by rule girls of good 
character who may wish to join a Band, and 
therefore in places where no classes are held by 
G. F. S. Associates, candidates otherwise eligible 
for that Society may bo enrolled in Perseverance 
Bands. Should opportunity offer, and they after- 
wards joiu the G, F. S., they will do so without 
any official reference whatever to the foct of their 
having been Companions. As it is probable that 
the same ladies may occasionally be Companions of 
the Perseverance Union and G. F. S. Asaociatoi, 
information respecting both will be attainable, but 
the classes for members of both Societies must be 
kept entirely distinct. In fact, it should be the 
policy, not unkind nor unfriendly, but imperatively 
arising out of the essential differences between the 
two Societies that the 0. F« S. will not officially 
recognise the existonce or work of Perseverance 
Bands in any way ; while, on the contrary. Per- 
severance Companions should lose no opportunity 
of muntaining the high reputation and prestige of 
this ideal Association to the utmost of their power, 
or of urging upon all girls who are eligible the 
privilege of belonging to the ranks of the G. F. S. 

We subjoin an amended, hut still incomplete 
draft of the Regulations of our proposed Perse- 
verance Union, and in order to leave as mnch 
liberty as possible to the Bands to do their work in 
the way most suitable to the localities in which 
they will be fonned, it is proposed that the sub- 
stance of our remarks to-day be embodied in the 
form of ' Recommendations,' Befbre this Is done, 
however, we again submit them for criticism to our 
readers. Uk^ 

AiDtKDXD DnAR OF THB CoNSTn-nriOH and 

RsOULATIONB OF THK PBOPOSID 

PERSEVERANCE BAND UNION. 
Jr The object of the PerseverSDce Union will be to 
succour in temptation, and to encourage in virtue, friend- 
less ^rU who are placed by circunutftoces in posuioni of 
special dilGcult; or danger. 

II. It proposea to accomplish this by the formation d 
Bauds ia difierent localitieB, composed of ladies desilhig 
to befriend such girls, and n-jlliug to do so in accordance 
with the rcgulatiooa laid dawn bj the Union. These are 
very umple, and must be signed, upon enrolment, ly the 
ladies, who will then be called ' Companions of the 
Union,' and receive its Badg^e. 

III. The officers of the Union wiU be a Preddent, 
whose term of office expires every three veam, who 
shall be known by the name of 'Una;' and c^ all Lady- 
Companions. 

IV. Every Ladj-Companion has a vote in the election 
of a Prerident, and of the Secretary of the Band to 
which she is attached. 

V. The Union will print annually a list of the Bands, 
and of the locaUties in which Band-Compenions are at 
work, together with the numbers of both Orders of 
Companions entoUed during the year, and a baluot* 
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■heet of the fees receiTed sod expensea incurred, in the 
Womtn^t Oautte ; but no n&mes will ever be published 
in conneiion irith the Union, whoBe intention it is, rather 
to be a centre, affording moral support nnd sen^ of 
f«llo«ahip to Bind-Comiianious, whence the Badge— 
that symbol of putily and good works, which, together 
with personal influence, forms the centrfd idea of the 
Union — may he obtained, than to e»erciae anv direction 
or control over the Banda tliemeelTea. 



HEouunoxa poa Enholmknt 



r Band; 



Vr. These may be formed in any locality , 

tliaji three ladies desire enrohuent as ' Companioaa,' and 
ten ^rl* Bfe ready for admisdon as ' IVrseveranee Girls.' 

VII. Theea hidiea must elect one of theit number as 
Secretary, who shall be the medium of communication 
between the Band and the Union. 

Mil. Applications to the Union for Badges should be 
miLde through the Secretary, who will be expected to 
Account for them in her yearly report, and is held re- 

3ionaible tor their return when Companions of either 
rder redgn or forfeit them. 

IX. The Secretary will be expected to keep a strict 
K!coiiirt of the feea from Companions and all other 
uoneye received and expended, and to forwanl a pro- 

Erly audited balance-sheet, with the Band Holl, to the 
lion once a-year. 

X. Bands must subscribe 10», upon enrolment, and C». 
annually, to tlie Union, together with a small pereeutaee, 
hereafter to be decided upon, out of their annual in- 
come, a/ler their first 2W, Should this result in a surplus, 
after the Union eipenditure for printing and Badges has 
been met, all Companions will have a vote in its diepoaat. 

XI_. Bands are at liberty to adopt their own form of 
constitution and government, and to add By-lawa of 
tlieir own, so long as these are in harmony with the 
■pint of the Union, and do not contravene its Itegidn- 
tions. 

A copy of these By-Laws must be lodged with the 
Union before the Badges can be forwaided. 

LiNION RULES FOE LADY COMPANIONS. 
Bulbs fob Band-Companiomb. 

XII. Ladj:'-Compflnions must be over 25* years of ape, 
must subscribe not less than 5f, a-year, and nndertahe 
to say • the prayer of the Union daily. They must pro- 
loise to take every opuorhinity of seeking out and 
Defriending girls, and ahouhi be re^poneible for some 
definite branch of work, such aa gathering together 
Bible or other Classes, placing members in service, re- 
movmg them from spheres of special danger, &c., Ac. 

XIU. They will admit Perseverance Uirls and enrol 
Qirl-Compamons on their own responsibility, but miiat 
rive in their names to tlie Secretary, who will inscribe 
them in the Band Roll, which iiill bo placed upon the 
table at every meeting of the Band Committee. 

XIV. Lady-Oompaiuons are expected to bein constant 
communication with their girts, and to see or bear of them 
■ certainly not less than once a-fortnight, notice being 
given to the Secretary when, ow-ii^ to illneas, absence, 
oc other cause a longer inlerval b likely to elapse, so 
tbsc, if possible, some arrangement tor carrying on tlie 
■work may be made, pri-fnuil influence fur good being tlie 
central idea of (he Bind. 

X\', Perseverance 'Members' are Ladies or Gentlemen 



• A r«ki«tion of Ixith thrae Rules ni»y lie obtaiDsl, on mffi- 
clent reason, for individnal u»s, npoa »|ipllcatiou to tlie 



who sypathise with the objects of the Umon, who sub- 
scribe 10s. or upwards to tho work of any Band, and 
who are wiUinc to support the Lady-Companions in their 
work, by advice or assistance respecting: any spedal 
case, but have nothing to do with the girU. 

BAND PULES FOlt PE^SE^■EllANCE GIRLS 
AND GIltL COMPANIONS. 

XVI. Girls over ten are ehgible vi candidates, and 
may be admitted I'eriieverBnce Girls by the Lady who 
is iJefriending them after such period of probation as she 
may have prescribed, upon satisfying her that they can 
repeat the i^ord's I'rayer by heart, and have some under- 
standing of its meaning. 

XVII. Upon admisaian they will pay an entrance 
fee of 3d., and recave the Badge of the Band, which 
they may wear always it they wish it, but only so u 
to be visible when attending the meetings of the Band. 

XATII. I'ersevemnce Girls must make a solemn pro- 
mise verbally, on adraipsion, that they will not frequent 
bad company, nor be out after dark, except on buainesa or 
for sufficient reason j that they will not use bad language ; 
that they will avoid all scenes of special temptatJon or 
moral danger, say the Lord's Prayer daily, strive to lead 
sober, chaste lives, and observe modesty in thought, 



word, and deed, "fhey must also promise to give np the 

"?ai'ini the neighbourhood, oi 

by Ihdr Lady -Companion. 



e neighbourhood, or when called 



years of n^e are eligible for 
enrolment as Girl-C'ompnnions, provided they Have been 
Perseverance Girls for one year without forfeiting their 
Badge. They will be required to <^ii their l^omise, 
whicli they iiiost, if possible, im'fe out themselves upon 
cards supplied by the Union for the purpose. 

XX. Both I'erseverance Girls and Girl-Companions 
will forfeit the Badge temporarily upon any gross impro- 
priety of behaviour, and will be dismissed from tho Band 
a they continue to frequent bad company, or to persist 
in any course of conduct disapproved of by their Lady- 
Companion. 

XXI. Girls cannot be transferred from one Band to 
anotlier. Should they desire to pin one when reno\'ed 
to a different locality, they must again pass through all 
the preliminary stages of Candidature and PerseveraDce- 
procation before enrolment. It must always be borne in 
mind that th« UntoQ forms no bond or connecting link 
whatever between the GMt, but exi.Nta only for the con- 
venience of tho Lodv-Companions, who alone are members 
of the Union, tlie &rls themselves only forming part of 
the Bands. 



THE RECOMPENSE. 

L STORY OF REAL LIFE. 



It was a rtifliiig .Vu^'iist evening: the sun, ml and 
glowing, was slowly sinking in the wcat, and a rich ex- 
panse of gold and criniaoii foretold ho would rise to- 
moiivw upon another glorious liarvcst day. There wae 
seai-coly a bii^tli of Pir stirring, not one brccie rnstlcit 
among tho treo-to[is, the languid ]«pIarB were still, the 
stunly elms looked scorched and fevcml, thcduaty hedge- 
rows wciv crai'iug for rain 1 Even the eom-cocklea ami 
scarlet poppies drooped beneath the heat, tod the yellow 
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com, fast falling now before the reaper's sickle, seemed 
as if il3 ripened strength had fainted into weakness. 
The reapers, busy at their work, paused ever and anon 
to draw their arms across their heated foreheads, or to 
take a pull at the little tin flasks they carried — but 
time is precious in good harrest weather, and the rest 
was but momentary. Presently a little dog, belonging 
to one of the men, uttered a sharp yelping bark, and 
flew furiously at a weary-looking gipsy woman, who, 
with one child slung at her back and another in her 
arms, was picking her way between the sheaves. 

* Get ye gone, ye brute,' said she ; ' do ye grudge a 
poor woman a short cut ?' 

His master whistled him ofF, and^ at the same time — 
for the poor are ever friendly to the poor — offered the 
gipsy a drink. 

' Ye look well-nigh fagged, Missus,' he remarked, 
bluntly. 

* Ay, that be I,' she answered, gi*atefully accepting 
the offer. * Twenty mile and more have I tramped 
this blessed day through all the heat, and ^ve more 1 
must tramp now ; for if I drop down dead for it^ I must 
reach Fembridge to-night.' 

*' Why to-night? ' queried a woman, pausing a moment 
in her binding to rest both hands on her hips, and pre- 
pare for a gossip. 

* Because o' the child,' replied the gipsy, shortly, 
and then, wearily hoisting the boy she carried, she 
added, ' they say there's but one doctor this side o' 
London as can save him, and no time to bo lost. I've 
tramped from Maystead o' purpose. Good day to ye, 
master, and thank ye kindly. I must push on now. 
There's a good day in store for ye, and a lucky lot by- 
and-bv.' 

With which characteristic farewell, and disregarding 
the questions and looks of curiosity which followed her 
speech, she trudged steadily on across the field, through 
the gate at the far end into the lane, and on — on— on 
through the dust and heat ; sometimes muttering to 
herself, sometimes chiding the restless child at her back, 
or soothing the suffering one in her arms — but still on, 
on at a slow steady pace ; tired, footsore, and hungry — 
but a mother ! Her strength was almost spent as she 
hurried into the long high street of the dull, old- 
fashioned, country town, past the reccntly-buOt district 
church and its handsome vicarage, past the long array 
of private houses ; past the butcher's, the photographer's, 
the jeweller's, the chemist's. Here, however, she 
paused, and, turning back, entered the shop. 

'Can ve tell me where a doctor named Cardigan 
lives?' 

* WTiat do you want with him ?' 

The gipsy's black eyes flashed fire ; but she answered 
civilly, ' To sec my boy here. I'm told he's the only 
man this side o' London as can cure him.' 

* Wlut's tlie matter ?' asked the chemist, ofliciously 
bustling forward. *' Dr. Cardigan doesn't see patients 
at this time of night, my good woman ; but I daresay 
I can do all that is necessary.' 

^l^liere does Br. Cardigan live?' repeated the 
woman stolidly. 



Just at the moment a pony chaise drew up, and 
a young lady ran into the shop, exclaiming, 

* Oh, how fortimate you are not shut up^I was so 
afraid you would be: and I particularly want this 
prescription put up early to-morrow.' 

Tlxe gipsy turned to her, 

' Can ye tell me where Dr. Cardigan lives, lady ? 
I've tramped fivc-and-twentv mile to-day to see him, 
and--' 

' Five-and-twenty miles!' interrupted the girl in 
unfeigned astonishment. ' Five-and-twenty miles to- 
day!' 

* Ay,' repeated the gipsy ; ' five-and-twenty mile to 
see Dr. Cardigan, and I viust see him to-night I ' 

The boy at her back had fallen asleep ; the child 
in her arms was wailing piteously. As she spoke ten 
o'clock chimed out from the parish church, and the 
chemist stood politely waiting for the young lady to 
go, and the shop-door to be closed for the night. 

* But, my good woman, I fear he won't see you so 
late as this,' she said gently. 

'But he must — he shall !' cried tlie gip«y. * Only 
tell me where he lives. liady — lady — ^never be cruel to 
a poor gipsy ; tcU me whei-o he lives, and 111 bless you 
to my dying day. Look at my bonny boy, lady ; hell 
die if something isn't done.' 

The tears rose in Nina Seyton's grey eyes. 

' Come with me,' she said softly. 

' Gt)od night, Mr. Lennard ;;' and followed by the 
gipsy, she went back to the pony chaise. 

' Get in opposite my brother,' she said. ' Harry, 
drive to Dr. Cardigan's.' 

It was Harry Seyton's turn to be astonished now ; 
but his sister simply repeated her command, and 
through the warm silence of the moonlit summer night, 
they drove onwards, almost without speaking. The 
light in the upper windows of Dr. Ciutligan's house 
showed that, early as it was, some of the family had 
already retired for the night, and a sharp ring at the 
surgery bell was answered by a pert house-maid, who 
briefly informed them the doctor was out. 

' Out !' cried the gipsy, as though her very heart was 
crushed with the sentence. ' Oh, lady, find out where 
he is gone.' 

But (utterly disregarding the voluble assertions of 
the house-maid, that it was quite impossible to say 
where he was, or when he would return) Nina Seyton's 
only reply to the gipsy's agonised appeal was to placo 
her lips to the speaking tube, and call up it, ' Dr. 
Cardigan, for pity's sake come down ; it is 1, Nina.' 

' What is the matter ?' came as answer down the 
pipe, sho¥ring pretty clearly Miss Seyton's surmises 
were correct, and that Dr. Cai^igan was simply 
preparing for a good night, after the exhausting efforts 
of the previous one. 

' Phase come down ; come down as quickly as you 
can,' was the next message up the tube, and in a very 
few seconds Dr. Cardigan appeared, whilst the house- 
maid flounced off into the kitchen to relate her annoy- 
ance and discomfiture to the cook, and vow hotly tbit 
master mi^t tell his own li«i for tho future. 
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* My dear Mim Soyton, what is the matter? is Mrs. 
Seyton worse?' hcgan the doctor hurriedly ; but Nina 
gravely interrupted him. 

* My mother is do worse, tliank you ; but this poor 
woman has walked all the way from Maystcad to 
have your advice for her child, who is seriously ill/ 

'Pack of nonsense!' said the doctor, hastily ; * really, 
Miss Seyton, I gave you credit for more sense. She 
must come in the morning ; I can't see her now, it's 
ridiculous !' 

But hero the gipsy came to the rescue, and in the 
quick, fluent language of her race, told her own tale. 
In less time tJian I can write it, Dr. Cardigan heard, 
in words whose simple earnestness left no doubt of their 
veracity, full particulars of the terrible accident which 
had overtaken her youngest and fairest in the first 
promise of his budding childhood ; had heard the verdict 
of the Maystead doctors that only a most intricate 
operation could save him, and the opinion given as to 
his own surgical skill. 

* They said they daren't undertake it, sir,' pleaded 
the gipsy, her bright, black eyes speaking as eloquently 
as her lips ; *but that if any one about here could do it, 
it would be you.' 

Just the vestige of a smile passed over the doctor's 
impassive face at this tribute to his professional prestige ; 
and partly softened by the compliment, partly pitying 
the agonised mother, he motioned her into the surgery, 
saying,— 

* Well ! I'll just look at him if you like ; but I can't 
do anything for him to-night.' 

Eageriy the gipsy obeyed the summons ; almost as 
eageriy Nina followed. Both women felt their cause 
was won ! 

In breathless silence the gipsy undressed the 
now insensible child; but long before the last 
little gaiinent was removed, the doctor's face clouded 
over, and he laid his hand gently upon the mother's 
shoulder. 

* It is no use,' he said gravely. • My poor woman, 
your boy is dying.' 

* Dying!' she repeated, as though the fact was too 
awful to be believed. 

•Dying,' said Dr. Cardigan again, slowly and 
solemnly ; • and if what you tell me is true, nothing 
could have saved him.' 

He passed his hand over the prostrate child, and 
whilst he did so, the gipsy's eyes were fastened on his 
face, as though striving to catch some lingering ray of 
hope. But he only shook his head. For a moment 
there was a dead silence ; Nina strove to speak, but her 
tears came too fast for words ; the gipsy neither moved 
nor spoke. Then suddenly catching Nina*s hand, she 
gave it one ])assionate kiss, and gatheiing her child up 
in her arms, rushed from the house and out into tlie 
highroad. 

Nina would have followed, but the doctor 'drew her 
back. 

* Leave her to herself,' he said kindly; 'she will 
make her way back to her own people, and be best 
alone ! As for you, Miss Seyton, I shall have to give 



you a composing draught. Fray how did you get 
here?' 

He passed his arm tlumigh hers as he spoke, and led 
her back to the pony chaise, merely exchanging a good 
night with Harry, and bidding him take care of his 
sister. 

• That girl has a good heart,' he thought to himself, as 
he once more prepared for a night*s repose, and then, 
with a yawn, dismissed the whole thing from his 
memory. 

{To he concluded in our next,) 

MOTHEBS AND GOVERNESSES. 
{Concluded from page 75.) 

PabtII. 

Thb elements of a noble character are often wrecked be- 
eaose even parents fail to see that * a child's faults are 
sometimes but the untutored spirit's pleading for care and 
cultivation.' 

Their restlessness, for instance, is a dumb cry for * some- 
thing to do,' and the reiterated * Sit still ! ' ends, of cooFse, in 
disobedience. How much wiser, then, to find some occupa- 
tion for the trouble of some little fingers, or the small feet 
that ache with dangling from the chair? Naughtiness 
warded off is far better than naughtiness punished, since 
punishment is not a good or pleasant thing in iUelf, though 
needful sometimes to avert worse naughtiness. ' Learning 
to do well ' is the surest way of ' ceasing to do evil ; * it 
brings into play * the expulsive power of a new affection.* 

Just as the stability of a building depends upon the 
security of its foundation, so education, if it is to be good in 
its finid development and results (which can never be fully 
revealed in t^ life), must be good from its beginning. 

It rests chiefly with the mother ; for, undte God, * our 
mothers make us most,' whether the early home education, 
on wbidi almost everything depends, shall be a sham or a 
reality — a system of repression, in which the word * Don't 1 ' 
plays a oonspionous part, or a 'drawing out ' of the germs of 
all nobleness. 

Not that the governess in a private family or in a school 
should be constantly interfered with ; far otherwiBS, But 
there should be mutual understanding, oonfidenoe, and 
sympathy, between employer and employed : if the latter be 
unworthy of it, she has mistaken her vocation. She should 
be able to say, * I failed with Katie this morning ; how is it 
best to deal with her in such or such a case? ' and to say 
it with no fear of receiving the chilling reply, ' Perhaps it 
was your own fault ; ' or, * If you cannot manage Katie, I 
must find some one who can.' There is much truth in the 
quaint saying, * Those who have human beings to deal 
with liave tough 'materials to manage.' 

A superficial system, like mere veneer, does not touch 
the hard knots in the wood ; there they are, and there they 
remain, unwrought, unpolished, simply covered up. 

Where training is little understood and teaching chiefly 
surface work, the results are lamentable. At the age when 
a pupil-teacher passes a good examination in Scripture, in 
arithmetic, in grammar, in geography and history, and in 
whatever higher branches her Standard may require, a girl 
of the upper classes goes to school to * finish,' as it is un- 
wisely termed, and is too often found unable to read with- 
out mistakes, to speU, to write a letter correctly, and 
though professedly learning fractions she cannot do nu- 
meration. She scrambles through showy music, but cannot 
play scales, and is doubtful how maxrv quavers make a 
crotchet She has a smattering of French, perhaps of 
Gterman, but cannot write a dictation in either language ; 
though, after a fashion— not a foreign one by any meaaji — she 
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thinki that she oan speak both, haying had * a French 
bonng aU her life, and eeveral Oerman governesses.* Tell 
her to write down a few of the sentences that she utters, 
and the fact becomes too plain that she has never learnt to 
think, that her mind has never been brought to bear upon 
her studies at all. She is sometimes candid enough to say, 
* I never cared for lessons in the least ; I never shall. ' 

* What occupation do you like, my dear ? * 

* Oh, I like flower-painting,* she may reply. But if asked 
to sketch a leaf from nature, a cup and saucer, or the 
simplest object in the room, she looks a^;hast. 

She is fond of working useless articles with coloured 
silks ; but give her an unhemmed handkerchief, tell her to 
turn down the hem and begin it, and the result is far from 
satisfactory. These discoveries would quite startle the 
mother ; but thcnr do not surprise the la^y who now takes 
the ohwge if told how many governesses the poor girl has 
had — ^perhaps six or eight in succession ; a shadowy train, 
who, because they shared the universal failing of imperfec- 
tion, stayed too ihoti a time to leave anv substantisl work 
Ifehind tnem, though several probably had both the will and 
tiie power to do it. 

Besults so disastrous, and, alas ! so common, may usually 
be averted if great care be tsken in the selection of a gover- 
ness, and a wise but kin^ supervision exercised. If she 
knows that she has entereid a family or a school which 
governesses rardy leave except to be married, or to establish 
a school of their own, and never through an employer's 
ciqprioe, she will generally steain every nerve to do her duty : 
if she fails to do this, she is clearly not ' the right person in 
the ri^t plaoe,' and the fact will not escape a parent's 
vigHanoe^ nor that of any one who worthily fills the mother's 

glaoe. Ko one with whom we are in close contact ever proves 
1 aU soints evervthing that we could wish ; we sre some- 
times cusappomted in them, bat are we not sometimes keenly 
dis^ypointed in ourselves f 

▲mother should reason thus : * Imust be aperfect mother 
before I expect to find a perfect governess or a nerfect school.' 
Nay, she may go a stej^ farther, and say, ' Probably a perfect 
school is composed entirely of perfect children.* 

Where mouiers weigh and act upon these home truths, 
attach even more importance to training than to teaching, 
and value thoroughness and not display, th^ will be glad- 
dened with a life-long gladness in seeing God's manifest 
blessing on their prsyerful efforts. 

As regards education, it should be remembered that young 
children need abundant play ; of out-door plsy thepr can 
hardly have too much : but lessons, however short and simple, 
must be work and not play, and should be done tkorougnly 
and at the fixed time, whether the pupil is in the mood for 
them or not. Otherwise the fatal habit is formed of doing 
things because they ftre pleasant, and not because they are 
right. Teach them to oo the work because it is right, and 
happiness comes unsousht. 

Tnis, and many another lesson of truth, and honour, and 
integri^, of order and obedience, of self-help, of usefulness 
and thoughtful kindness, msy be instilled very early, and a 
governess who knows how to impart such lessons is a 
treasure, even if she cannot teach music. There are plenty 
who can help her there, but few who understsnd either 
training or thorougjhness. 

Two of the most carefully -grounded pupils whom the 
writer ever received came from a home where, for ten years, 
they had been instructed by one governess, who was regarded 
in tiie family as their best friend next to their mother. Some 
time after their schooldays ended, a hundred Edinburgh 
ladies competed iii a ^reat scientific examination, and 
the elder of these two sist^s came out first, the younger 
second, thanks ohieflv to the sound early training that 
had educated the working faculty and inspired a genuine 
love of study. 

Not aU mothers have the same materials to work upon, 
but a yoang chfld is the most priceless material that earth 
affcKdi, and ttie most sacred trust that Ood bestows. 
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▲ PREDICTION. 



May 16, 1879. 

A CBIM80X glow 'mid the dark green leaves, 
A regal harvest of ruby sheaves, 
Stretching as far as the eye can see, 
Through to the depths of the shrubbery; 
A summer-house, Tieath whose thatch we two 
Speak of dreams long past, and of hopes yet new, 
Whilst fast without falls the soft spnng rain, 
And the cuckoo's note cries again, again, 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
There is good work done, and good work to do! 

Just a last brief talk, just a parting word. 
With the cuckoo's note in the distance heard ; 
A swift farewell — then the whixsing train 
Ikick to the whirl of life sgain ! 
Yet evermore, 'mid the fi£e, the true, 
There rings the echo, — 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
There b good work done, and good work to do! 

W.S. 



WORK MAXIMS. 
Not that which is much is weU, but that which 
is well is much. Sir Matthew Halb. 

Our skeletons ore never so hideous when con- 
fronted boldly, as when hidden away in some dark 
cupboard. 

'The highest life is to live wholly in other 
people's lives, and have nothing of one's own.' 

From * Clemency FranklynJ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says in his Lectures on 
Painting, that God does not give excellence to men 
but as the reward of labour. 



' The most imhappy of all men is the man who 
cannot tell what he is going to do, who has got no 
work cut out for him in the world, and does not go 
into it. For work is .the grand cure of all the 
maladies and miseries that ever beset mankind — 
honest work, which you intend getting done.' 

Carltlb. 



Emylotment Loan Fuhd. — The Council have to acknow- 
ledge the foUowiug subscriptions, with many thanks, since 
last month : — £ $. d, 

A Successful Governess 6 

S. S. D. 6 

Mrs. Loder, 42 Groerenor Square ... 2 

Hon. Sec. M. E. Phillips. 
42 Somertet Street, W. 

Mbs. Hakpson^s Homb fob Touno Women who desibs 

TO BbDEBX THEIB ChABACTBB OB SEEE A ShBLTEB AFTBB 

A Fin ST Fall, 20 Compton Terrace, Islington, N. — This 
Institution greatly needs outside help, and the Lady who 
superintends it would be glad to heu from any one who 
w<nild take an interest in the inmates, call oeeasionally at 
the Home, and take two or three to church or chapel, or 
assist her in other branches of her woik. 
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The 1U( of O. F. 3. nnblicatioiia becomes longer ercry 
ttontb : and when one thmbB of the facUitj with wliicli the 
br leas edif^'ing coctaDtB o( newspapers, police icport«, uid 
the f^scioatiD); tales □! ciimc, are obtuned, one rejaicEa to 
think of the pnrer Hteratme thus placed within cench of our 
yonag girls. A circular adilressed b; a member of the 
O. F. S. Council to those members who ore responGiblc for 
the literature department in tlie different dioceses, coutnins 
TemailiB of so mildi value on the importance of this branch 
of the work, that we have obtained leave to molce some 
•itrocts from it Tbe Literature Department of the U. F, S. 
ia a very important one, affecting so direcUj- aa it mufit 
do the mental collcire of its membera. Its consideration 
may be divided into three heads : — - 

1. FrifiuUu Lenvci, the organ of the G. F. S. 

a. Depots for the sale of U, ¥. 8. publio*tiona. 

S. U. F. S. Lending Libraries for tbe ciicrdation of good 
liteiaturo. 

' 1. f'rUndlij Lfttvti, instead ol being regarded as merely 
o-ae of many magazines, possessing perhaps, a higher 
■tandard and better style than others, but, except for its 
niarvellouB cheapness, having no special claim tor support, 
■lianld beacknowledgedosthe voice of the G.F.S. The only 
lueani by which the Society, which bos handed together ap- 
waiils of 20,000 women and girls, can speak to those whom 
■lie loves to reckon as her children, con keep up their common 
interest in cadi other, and the interest in her own proRreos, 
■nd the Bucceaafol carryiuR out of her high aims, which is 
the very essence of her being. 

'■Himinn nature requires ontword signs. Let ever? Abbo- 
viatc, every Member, bo led to feel that the taking in, the 
naiLng, the studying of t'ritndly Leavri. is the ontward sign 
of her loyalty to our Society, and wliat a tie ia at once mode 
between as all I "Will it not be well for n a to try to stir up 
■uch a feeling about our magazine ! 

'3, Dtp''li. — These will be of great use or great harm, OC' 
Mrding OB they arc well or ill-managed ; great core is there- 
lore desirable in starting. Depute should start with only 
a. small stock ; it will aoon be oecertained wliich ol the 
■tandord publications will have a ready sale, and should 
theretore be obtained in larger nuinbera. 

'3. Ldidiiig Lihrariti.— la the present day, when every 
one not only eaii bat tci'd read, the good which may result 
from these ia qaiteas much negative as positive ; and this ia 
a fact which should receive full consideration, and be alioivcd 
its dna weight in deciding the kind of books allowed in one 
libraries. Our girls will read something, and we must be 
onreful to anpply them with books of a good tone, and at 
the ume time snffleiently attntetive to anpplaut thoae that 
they would otherwise get hold of. It is, iinfortuiintely, the 
ease that l)ook .hawkers do not always sell the best books, 
and iu some districts the most foolish, and often impure 
literature, is thus disseminated. It is a great mistake to 
Ijunk that iudiCEcrent wording is better understood, and more 
popular, than good. What takes best with working |ieoplc 
IU generally the strongest ond most life-like writing. We 
■re told tliat onr factory giria love poetry, but it niuat be 
tlie btit ; alao that they reject books in small print: and 
tlicae facts are worth remembering. May I therefore be 
allowed to propose, as the plnn for the work of this depart- 
ment in 1879, that we shoiild set before oiu^elves these three 



:t acknowledgment of interest in the Society's 
welfare as a whole. 

' and. To seek for deatrable centres for tli* establish. 
Uent of Sip&U, taking great oars to provide for th« efficient 
o that the Q. F. S. may bo a gainer, not a 



nanaaement, fe 
loMT.'^tham. 



' 3rd. To promote as much as possible the establish- 
mont of Lending Libraries, using all possible means to 
increase onr supply of books, and endeavouring, as f or ai 
lies in our power, to select auch as trill supply lbs needs of 
out members.' 

ScDooLS Fon Girls ihd Colleoeb fou Wouen : A 
HumnooK o» MttDLK-cuaa Fkiule Edvcitiob. Chnrlea 
Eyre Pnacoe. 5i. (Hardwieke and Bogus.)— Porhapa there 
ia hardly any one who can form abetter estimate of what this 
book must have cost its author than ourselvca. Judgmg by 
the labour which was required to get together Tort IV. rf 
our Guiilf, which treats of Educational In utitutions, the way 
iu which Mr. Foacoe hatt CLlmustcd the subject of Female 
Education, in all its bearings, aecma to us quite astonishing. 
Not content with giving the names and addreasea of Pnbhc 
and Proprietary achoola, he has studied the Class Lists of 
those Private bchoola which sent Up candidates to the Ixical 
Eituninationa ; and baring obtained detailed information of 
the cuTxicalum of studies and school fees of those whoso 
pupils appeared most proficient, he gives a list of these oa 
well. In the chapter on Kindergarten teaching he not only 
gives a summary of its priueiplcs, but aupplica a li^t of tlio 
sdiooL^, and quotes largely from the Keport of the one which is 
carried on in conneiion with the Stockwell Training College. 
Bo prefers the term 'Proper' Cuilurc, to the hackneyed one 
of Higher Coltnre of Women ; as he holds that what the 
University Eianjinationa require ia no more than what every 
girl of sixteen should have at her fingers' ends. The iUujIra- 
tive questions wliich he gives at length from tho papers set 
at the last Junior Local Examhiation, certainly carry out 
the slatem»nt, and go far to prove that no special ' prepara- 
tion ' should be required to enable a girl of onlinoi^' intcUJ. 
gence to posa examinations, for whicli she should be ready 
at that age, unless her school years have been groaslj mis- 
spent. Uis description ol the eight schools in hii imme- 
diate neighbourhood, which were within his means lor tho 
edncatiou of his daughter, certainly throw much light upon 
the reasons why it has been considered necessary to ' pre- 
pare ' {iiliaii, 'cram') girls for the Local Examinations; and 
parents with girls to educate would indeed have every teseon 
to feel dislicartened if he liad not a biigbter picture to show 
in the pages that treat of the Proprietary Colleges imd High 
Schools Utely opened, or if we had not in England one 
model of cverytlung tliat a school should be in the Ladies' 
College at Cheltenham. Mr, Poscoc quotes largely from 
Mr. Fitch's Report to the Schools Commisuoners; and to 
these words of wisdom, which should never be consigned to 
oblivion, he adds much that is wise and thoughtful of his 
own. He gives ua samples ol the papers set in all the Uni- 
versity Examinations, together with those for adiniaaion to 
Girlou College, and particolors of the regulations of tbo 
Iiondon School of Medicine, the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Music and Art Schoola, Ac. In fact, this book afforda the 
nnuauol comhination of a perfect Uuiile-book, together with 
very valuable llteror)' matter and soand opinions upon one of 
tho most important questionsofthedayaflectingwomcn. Mr, 
PoBCoe hoa laid Under eqiuil obligation tlie parents of the 

Ereaent and the cliildren of future generations, and one of 
i a sentences we mnst quote here: 'If there be no other 
vulue in education, at least it hiu this one — it brings 
strength in the day of adversity. It enables mon, and I 
should add women, too— else this little book will hare been 
written iu vniu — to bear themselves bravely, to brace thetn- 
selvea to nctiou, to stand determined not to succumb. 
come what may, so long as strength and tho power of 
thought ehall bo permitted them.' 'The Handbook is chiefly 
designed by its sutlior for the use of persons who may bo in 
a position to si)end from 40/. to lOOf. o-year on a danghter'a 
education ; but the amount ol general ioformatiOD, and 
especially the \ery sound opinions upon female edncation 
in general wliich it oontoins, makes it a valoablc work for 
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wind blova ; ud althongh the litentoie of the work-table 
maj be thon^t almoat ton triTial to be Tiewed in tb« light 
q1 Iitarmtnre at all, it ii yet woitli; ot notice, as Bhowing the 
biai of female opinion m the age in which it is written. It 
i* inatrnotive, (or instance, to oompan tbe tone ot this httle 
bo^ and the natnre of the needlework described in it, with 
the work-taUe manaala, such ag the i'oitng Lady'i ISook and 
drawing-roooi anpnala ot thirty and (or^ jeais ago. It ia 
qjaile a lereUtion (A tbe changed habits, and we may hope 
hitler ataiidMd of taat«, ammg women, that instead ol the 
flmey fancy articles in rice-paper, seiling-v 
-— - oonridered anitable work for jonng tadi~ 

rently in invenw ratio to their anbetan 

, * Zeta' hold* oie and artistic hewity a 

tnoe in the manufacture ot 'ladies' work,' and lays 

a aa maxima, ' Be bnaiiusa'like,' and ' Remember that 
nothing ia worth mon than it willtetch '— sentimente which 
wonld eettunlj hare giren our gnat-grandmothers a fit of 
the Tapmira. In (aot, tha book teemi throughout with 
TalnaUe adiioa upon matter! of character and atttuninents. 
tnoh aa qnickaesa ot eye and fingers, neat- handedness, 
tboroaghneM ot execntim, readineaa and decision of mind, 
tbe power ol imitatioD, Ac. — all qnalitiea which, the writer 
tnily im^ any gid can teach hcfwU in a couple of yean, 
■ndiriiiah ahaidlfindnaefnlin other things lieside needle- 
work all throng her life. Indeed, ' Zeta' has done her 
ooantiywonien a good serricebythe sensible, practical ad- 
Tioe Mattered tt^ongb a book oetensibly treating ot the 
materkla, flijMtteca, Ae.,ofartiuidfano;needlework, screen 
and panel pamtingideoorative art, fiUoeeiles. crewels, colonrs, 
cloths, stamped bather, Ac., and which adds greatly to its 
intrinmo valoe aa a work manual. She sToida the sad and 
perpkziii^ qneation of needlework as a hrelihood by only 
treating it at nipplementing other meuiB of support, and 
we are not ame that we qnite agree with her answer to the 
qaeatkn, ' It it fur npon women whoae daily bread depends 
upon tiwir wnk when ladies iindei«ell them 7 ' Bat there is 
•ome reaaon in the argnments she tnings to prove that ' one 
daaa of wcrlun does not interfare with Uie other, and, 
BHUeuiei, that no real harm can be done to any busineM by 
fair and honest competitioQ.' At any rate, we have not 
■pooe to oombat them at present, thongh we would loin 
transfer many of > Zeta's' wise sayings to our colnnuu. 

Woii AKonasT WoBcna Um. By Ellice Hopkins. 
(Staahan ft Co., London.)— People who lutow stane of Miss 
Bopkins'i wntingt generally wish to read more, and we may 
■alely assart that all readers of the Day of Rat will welocone 
tha issns in their present form of the original and suggestive 
papas whidb ahe contributed to that periodical lost yeo^. 
Per, althon^ it may be given bat to tew to emulate Uiss 
Hopkina in ■onu A the more renuikable features ot her 
woik, in the tone and hnmoor with which she writes— and 
qiparmtly also, speaks— and in the qnaintness ot the anec- 
dcrtea, wiui whiish she bii^tens dry topice, and casts light 
npcm diffionlt aignnenta, yet all women can go to the Soniea 
to which ahe goidea them, and while seeking to imitate her, 
they mi7 awaken some echo ot her own gentle pity and deep 



human nrnnthiea in the hearts of others. 
8h« identules herself oompletelv with tl 

N of tboas lor whom she works, and it 



mtimi 



tance with the real needs ot men and 



I, ot the means by which they may be influenced, 
that ber power over them and orer her readers may be 
traoed. Although an oooompliabcd woman and a scholar, 
she does not t^nk herself above the necessity of special 
stndy wboi she attempts to iustract the moat ignorant or 



' Oitt, like genioa, I crften think, only means an infinite 
eapadty kr (aUng pdns. I served a hard apprenticeahip 
tnaaeb, Vy ftmiharity with Bhaken>eare, Wordsworth, 
and Tennjsan had fcrtDnately trainad me in the ns« lA 
■ood BaMB Bn^Ji. I conld qpeak o( ' gcdng to bed,' with- 
MtMjliiCi 'KnjoDiMlcn ygiindl to tspose.' Bothow 



to pnt things forcibly and dearW to nneduoated men, I set 
to work to learn fnim those who had proved themselTes 

masters in the ait. I caretoily studied Spargoon'a Semurns, 
and any other preacher to the people I could hear of; and I 
lead many of Uie old Puritan writers, such as old Unmall's 
CkrittiaH'i Complete Armour, Brooks, and writers even aa 
Ute as Benidge, oil of these remarkable for Shakespesiian 
force, and quaiutness of expression, and I diligently wrote 
out any thought that might be useful to me, transforming 
and adapting il to my own purposes. I ransacked maga- 
zines, Eermona, books of all kinds, for good strong illattra. 
tiona, which wc must always remember are, to the mind ot 
the uneducated, what diagrsms and pictures are to the eye. 
eiplaining and embodying the meaning.' 

Notices ot other works, and among them one by the same 
author, entitUd Nalet on Peiiiteittiariei, 6d. (Hatchazdt), 
mnat be postponed to a fatnre nambto' on aooonnt of space, 
but its perusal is recommended to all who are interested in 
the subject. 



CotresponbtHce. 



NOTICE TO COKBESPONDENTS. 

TsE Editor does not hold herself responsible tor the 
opinions ot correspondents, but aa this journal is intended 
to afford opportunity for the consideration ot all tt^ies 
affecting Women's Wants or Work, contributions (which 
may include narrati^s] in any way calculated to tariher tbe 
end in view may be forwarded. Unleaa objected to, the 
receipt of these will be acknowledged in the Gattttt. 

Thi Editor regrets that some cotrospondence alread; 
in type is onavoidably postponed. 



' Oct cm thk Wolds ' is requested kindly to forward her 
address to the office ol the Oaieile. 

• M. E. B.' asks where instruction ia given in wood en- 
graving, wood and ivo^ carving, or hair jewellery, aa a means 
of rsmunerative employment. 

[We shoold be glad to receive any information there ia to 
be had on the last-named, upon which we have none at 
present.] 

A CoBBESFovDiKT makes a valuable suggestion at this 
season of the year, and we gladly give pnhhcity both to it 
and to any response it may eUdt :— ' A simple Directory (A - 
comfortable and leasonable Apartments in the Isle ot Wight, 
Hastings, Dover, Ac., would be a boon to many, if inserted 
in the Uaiilte before the summer. I know now ot a teacher 
whose doctor baa recommended HaoUngs tor her ; could I 
tell the friend who will probably accompany her, of rooma 
with sea view, and a nice landlady, it would prevent much 
tiring hunting tor lodging alter reaching tbe ttatioD. 



M.B. 



( completely with the feelings and 



UiniH 
k lady I 



is only one of many similar 



_..... . . IT amlications, and 

___ _ o showyour readers that there roily is an open- 
ing tor employment tor those wlio will take up needlework 
aa a proteseion. Mrs. J. writes ; — ' Wonld yon find it prac- 
ticable to send out ladies into the provincial towns to give a 
few elementary lessons in dressmaking, and even to under- 
toko the work, so sa to give us some good patterns T Last 

J ear a lady from Kensington gave lessons in cookery, and 
ei classes were largely attended, and we have found the 
teaching ot the utmost nee in deling with tervanU, and in 
being able to turn things to account ; and I think it vroold 
ha just the same in dressmaking. Uany wonld raally be 
glad to know how to cnt out materials and linings tbt right 
way ol ths Stuff, and how to enlarge and dserwMH paMsms, Aa. 
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IknowiMu ortwoUdlM whawonlil ba glad to receive anrone 
to boud for the time.' UufortiiiiRtel;, 1 baJ to writa uid tell 
Vin. J, that I hadno one competent, uidof aiuitubleage, to 
go about and hold elaaiM ; and it U a coctiniia] diaappoint- 
meiit to my Commlttra that ladiei will not come [orward to 
KTall thamuWei of tlie adTantagea we otter in the wa; of 
training, althondli they would be olmoit certain to find em- 

Ebymentalterwardi, and would, at anjr rate, derive perianal 
eneAt from their inerAaMd «kill in needlewoik. The tact 
U, that until dreumakJDg beoomei a (aabionable mania like 
oooiuiy, we ihall not get working ladiea to take it up, and 
tha want of wwkari will itill be a difflcultj with 

Jm BiiH. Bbcbxtaby. 
tiOdUi' Sehcol 0/ Druimaklnn and Embroidtry. 
tiu>AH,—X month or two ago a luggestion appeared iu 
your ooliuou* ot tho deairahility of laundry work (or ladies, 
and I am moit atrongly ol opinion that it would not only be 
higlily remunerative, but an opportucitv of electing influ- 
•noe (or gooil in our PenitentaiieB and Industrial HchoolB 
whioli cannot bo over- estimated. It is a leading difficult? 
In all luoh Inatitutioni that while tlie training iu ever; other 
dupaclmont la condaclAd by ladiaa, thia branch a perforce 
lianded over to an ordman servant, o(t«n of the loweat atamp 
o[ mind or morali, valuable only for her proflcieney in the 
art ot 'gottlns ap;' and too often the religiout teaching 
dally boitowed in theory ia daily nnlearned in practice 
amiibl goailp ot the laundry, in which the matron herself 
}>artlalpate*, and therefore leavoB unoheokod. On behalf of 
Uia (Inild of Aid in Home DntieB, I am happy to offer 
board, lodging, and training in laundry wock at Zeals for 
throe moiiUiK to two ladiea at a time, to whom it ahall be 
optional to continue in the employment of tlio Guild 1 
liiJependeut situations on tlieir own account. An a 
toe of B). must be paid, and tho rules ot tlis Home and 
laundry ot course Btriolly kept. No Iwly over thirty years 
ot ant can bo received, and no stimulant in any case alloved. 
Good reterencei and a CcrtiR«aie of Baptism wonld be 
miniiod. Trusting this majr be ol some assiBtanco towards 
Inaoguratlng a superior class of taandnr matrons, 
I am, madam, FaithfuUy youis, 
ir#nl« Jttetorf, Ualh, Bvsak Hihslow. 

MttijLU,— Now that employment for women a so eagerly 
aought tor, will you let ma mention one branoh ot work 
which I have never teen named or luggestod, but which 
seems as if it would b« perfectly suitable tor ladies to nnder- 
takoT 1 waa buring nme paint-brushes at a firat-rate 
wholesale (as well as retail) shop, and as the owner is a 

Cleasant and inteUlgenl nun I had some oonveiaation with 
Im. In the courae ol many year*' visiting the poor and 
wwkiagplasBe* in thalr own home*, it oeonned to me tbat 
I had never aean or heard of any who made paint-hnuhes. 
I vrished to know where and by whom they were made, and 
this was tho intormation I received :— Paint- brqahee (e»- 
peoiallr the beat, or aablo) are all made by Mrit, probably 
tiviug in their own homes b the saburbB, and they are lullj 
employed. Indeail, my iotonnant assured me be could give 
won to woNH morr: and addnt, skilful and indoBtriouB 
workwt eould earn S(. or 61. a-week 1 He quite agreed with 
we that it waa work suited to womon, but added that he 
taaied the difficulty would be to Imrn the (niilr, as there was 
eoasidonUe jealoiu^v about it. This shop g«ta supulivs 
trom Ihmoany also, where, do doubt, the work is done 
tncra clMapl.v, and bnultoa et all kmda ant eiporteil hence 
to all narta ot the world. %Yhy ibonld not our own poor 
InUo* bave the duwoe ot so remomuatiTe au employment T 
Voon truly. Lotiu Twim:4ii. 

QiMa' Uoo».Co!(t>trcT SoaiTt. 
Tri sac«e«aM wcriung ol Ibe U. F. S. has bronght to 
li^l the sad laet, that vwty many ot Iboaa wbom it seek* to 
Witiead an JisuBiliflod ban beMuing membeia. not being 
4tigibteBndMtliwiBaltm. HomTcrpaUtiditmay beta 
«teil AM wmnj ot o<u pooiw awt«a bav* alreaity fallea 
tM»iteBl■Mh■B••drH^■^tt teibMapr«f«dtob« 



' too tma, and we cannot escape from it. Again, many who, 

from somewhat happier circnmstances, have been laved 

from actual sin, go out into the world utterly devoid of that 

shield of modesty which has ever proved the surcet sate- 

gnird of female virtue, and, lor the want of it, often tiJl 

I victims to the h«queut and sore temptations that beset 

' them. Ought thia to be the condition of such large numbera 

of our young countrywomen 7 Are virtue and purity to be 

oonGned to the tew rich and refined T Is the tileBsing pro- 

I miaed to the 'porein heart' tobe tbeheritage only ot those 

I ot high cidture t Does St. Paul exclude the vast multilnde 

ot women who must earn their bread by the labour of their 

I 1^ a ids from the number of the saints in whom ' sll nnclean- 

liness, filthineas, and twdisb tallting,' are nnbecoming? If 

I so, the Ooapel to be preached to the poor will not have done 

I tho blessed work its Divine Anthor appointed it to do ; and 

it can no longer be said of England, with any lemblanoe of 

truth, that 'all her sons are brave and ul her women 

Tirtuons.' But it may be asked. How can we oope with loch 

a widespread evil r bow get rid ot so foul a atain on our 

national lite T Experience teaches us that we must begin 

' our cflorts osjlier than has hitherto been attempted. We 

I must take posBeasion ot our young girla, and occupy thfiir 

I innocent minds and hearts belore tiie foul weeds of Bin have 

taken root in them. We must endeavour to train them 

from a very early age in the same habits ol modesty, both of 

speech and action, as we do onr own children. ■ tiet no one 

say that such care is unnecessary, such training impossible. 

If we are careful thus to keep our children from even the 

appearance of evil, because they are tho children of a pure 

and holy Uod, are not the children ot the poor equally so t 

I and if it be needful for them, aheltered as they are, as the 

' beat protection from ain, is it not much more needful for 

those who must go out into the world with no protection 

I but their own modeety, a shield which will ever turn aside 

tho fool darts ot the wicked one ere they can touch or soil 

the bearer? Not until we have triad onr ntmoet let ns say it 

ia im possible. 

Juvenile Temperance Bandsare doing a good work among 

' onr boys ; may not Uood-condnct Bands be eqnally snccesstid 

with our girls f To our shame as a Christian nation, it must 

I be owned that we cannot expect the great mass of our girts 

1^ to be trained in purity in their own homes. It is the more 

' needful that we ahoold do what we can for them in our 

schools. They are brought together there in numbers; a 

tact which, uuleas we take advantage ot it for good, will in. 

i crease and intensity the evil that already exists. We may 

not, alas I hope to find or keep them ignorant ot evil, but we 

may hope, by the blesabg of Him Who called the little 

, children to Him. to teach them to hate and anud it. 

Tho little book. A Fete i['or<I*-(o SclioolmUlrtt$tt, has 
been received with ao much favour by both school-managers 
and mistresses, thnt it is hoped they will lend a willing ear 
to the lollowing Bu^eations :— 

1. ThataSocietyBhonldbefoimed.tobec*UedThoGiils' 
Ciood-coniluct Society, to conaist of Uie girls in onr elmnen- 
tary schools, and their teachers. 
9. Hembera to be onrcUed from the aga of aeven years. 
9. Conditions ol mcmbenhip :— Bach member most pro- 
mise to avoid all immodesty in apaech or aetioo, moat read 
no books but such as may be approved by -bn teacher ; 
must Iram a text, and repeal a prayer to be given her by 
ber teacher each day ; most do her utmost to prevent any 
'• improper conduct m her compaaiana ; if unable to do so, 

must report il to her mlBtress- 
) 4. The firat year to be one of probatioo ; at the end c< 
which, if the conduct haa been satialacloiy, the members 
. shall be presented with a medal ol aoiue efarap mctaL This 
medal to be tocfeitcd it the nilea <d mambenhip are hnkm : 
no medal to torintcd to be natctcd until altet a ptolMim 
ol at leaat one month (or the fint ofloiM, and two lor the 
second. When any munba afaall have kept ber medal, 
wilbont having IcrMtad it, Icrtwoytaia, itataflfaodMaged 
ior a bmuM madal ; — •-— -»--•'---»-— — .■_--i._«__^_:__i 
fcv Ikm T«an tfaa n 
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she may keep as an evidence of good conduct, and which 
may be taken as such by the G. F. S., and the other societies 
which desire to help young girls. 

5. That a Lending Library of suitable books shall be 
bought by the Central Committee, and circulated throughout 
the country branches as needed. 

6. That each member shall pay Id. per month, which shall 
entitle her to the use of the Lending Library. 

7. That school managers and others interested shall be 
iuTited to become associates, and shall subscribe at least lOt. 
annually to Uie funds of the Society. 

8. That there sliall be a Central Council, to be elected by 
associates subscribing 12. and upwards, and all teachers who 
have bands of thirty members ; and branch societies to be 
formed wherever twenty bands are ready to join. 

By tome such organization much good may be effected, 
and bands of young girls brought up to value modesty and 
parity as to feel any stain upon it a disgrace, so that when 
they themselves have girls to bring up they may gladly co- 
operate with their teachers in training them in virtue. 
Earnest mistresses will not grudge the trouble that this plan 
may entail, but will take it gladly as a means of gaining an 
influence for good over their girls. It is hoped that they will 
gather their members together (at least those who hold 
bronze and silver medals) once a-month on Saturday after- 
noons for a couple of hours — in winter, for work and reading ; 
in summer, for a walk in the country. 

Long before the days of School Boards the poet Words- 
worth wrote : — 

' This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 
This universal plea in vain aadrtwied 
To eyes and ears of parents, who themselves 
Did, in the time of their necessitv, 
Urge it in vain, and therefore, like a prayer, 
That from the humblest floor ascends to Heaven, 
It mounts to reach the State's narental ears ; 
Who, if indeed she owns a motner's heart, 
And be not most unf.'elingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
The unquestionable good.* 

The State hat done her part, let «« do the rest. 

ATSACHKB. 
TsMPTAnONS OF TBB PaWN-ShOP. 

BiADAV, — ^I hopeyon will not consider the subject of my letter 
inadmissible, though, no doubt, it is a strange one for your 
columns, as it is most probable that the larger number of your 
readers have never seen such a thing as a pawn- ticket in their 
lives ; and it is possible that even ladies who are engaged in phil- 
anthropio works hardly realise the straits to whidi women de- 
pendent on their own earnings are put, and the evil influence 
that the faoihty offered by pawnshops for raising a little ready 
money exercises even upon those who should be above the 
temptation. It may, perhaps, be a useful enlightenment to 
some persons if I relate the recent experience that I have had 
on this subject. The first time I ever handled a pawn-ticket 
was some years ago, when an elderly governess confided to 
me that she had left some of her things * put away * in the 
country, and asked me to help her get them out as she wanted 
to go to a situation. She was, unfortunately, not long in em- 
j^oyment, partly owing to bad health; and I almost lost sight 
of her till last year, when she came to tell me she was nearly 
starving. After giving her occasional assistance, I was en- 
abled to get enough money to pay her a weekly allowance, 
and then I began to learn the history of pawning, and how a 
temporary expedient lays a heavy weight on the insolvent, 
and the habit once contracted becomes a positive mania, and 
may even imbue an otherwise honourable person wi^ a spirit 
of gambling which renders her unable to oistinguish between 
light and wrong. This poor old lady had been out of employ- 
ment the greater part of six years, part of which time she spent 
•in hospitai« and for twenty months lived in an attic wiUiout a 
jfixeplace. AJI this time she was, as she expressed it, * living 
on her qlotbes;' which meant, that she pawned everything 
useful thai she had, and eveiything that was given her; and 



although she oould have no possible hope of ever redeeming 
her thmgs at full value, she would, if any money were giv«i 
her, apply it to keeping up the interest and renewing her 
tickets. Not understanding what a ruling passion this had 
become, I was foolish enough to trust her to spend her weekly 
allowance ; and only when by chance I discovered that the 
good clothes I had given her were not forthcoming, did I 
learn that she had pawned those to keep up the interest on 
far less useful things. The poor lady is really becoming 
childish, so one can hardly blame her as one would a more 
responsible person ; but it does seem grievous that whereas 
tlie highest amount ever received on a bundle was 8«., she 
should from her small store have paid in six years 12i, on it, 
merely to rejoice in a sense of having property ; for these 
things which I have now redeemed are useless to herself, and 
I doubt if I can sell them for much more than the original 
amount advanced. I now regret, that when first I began to 
assist her I did not take possession of the tickets she offered 
me as security (and whi(ui I now hold), and also it is a lesson 
to one to take more personal trouble in seeing that money 
given for a certain purpose is so appropriated. It also opens 
one's eyes to the fact that sensational paragraphs in the daily 
papers may sometimes be misleading. For instance : if this 
old lady had died suddenly, wliich was quite possible from the 
nature of her disease, she would have been found in a back 
attic, with some dry bread a week old, hardly a change of 
clothes, and many pawn-tickets. A startling paragraph would 
have appeared, heaided, * Shocking case of Starvation,* whilst 
she was actually receiving lOs. a-week, with gifts of clothes 
and food. Happily the old lady has been saved from this, 
and removed to where she will be kindly cared for. Such a 
sensational paragraph as I have suggested actually appeared 
after a case of sudden death within my own knowl^e, where 
the room was bare of everything but an old sack, yet the 
woman was in receipt of regular weekly wages, and gifts of 
food and clothes. In this case everything was sacrificed for 
drink, and it is unfortunately of too frequent occurrence that 
the facility offered by pawnshops will, when the first feeling 
of ^ame is passed, enable women whose position ought to 
be that of respectable governesses, to gratify an unnatural 
craving for drink, which causes them to sink lower and lower 
in the social scale, whilst women of the working classes ara 
also tempted to pawn not only their own, but every rag of their 
husband's and children's dothing to indulge their degrading 
vice. I will give one more instance of the temptation of the 
. pawnshop. A woman whose position in life appeared suf- 
ficiently respectable rented a furnished house from a friend 
of mine. Before ibe full period of tenancy had expired she 
departed, leaving the house stripped of beds, bedding, draw- 
ing-room ornaments, and almost eterything portable. For- 
tunately some pawn-tickets were left behind by which nearly 
all the property was recovered, and the woman was eventually 
convicted and sentenced. It was. found that this woman 
habitually lived by pawning, and by her respectable api>ear- 
ance she was able to procure goods from London tradesmen, 
such as dress lengths of silk, &c. , all of which she instantly 
pawned. Notwithstanding all that can be said against pawn- 
shops, it is certainly true that in some cases they are a hdp 
to those who are in need of temporary aid, and who have a 
certainty to fall back on, though uie interest they have to pay 
for the accommodation is heavy^ Thus I have often known 
very respectable governesses obliged to put away their watch 
or Bome piece of iewellery to enable them to pay their fare to 
a situation they had obtained ; and it is one of the greatest 
boons of the Charity Organization Society that they wUl grant 
loans, to be repaid by instalments, to those who have a pros- 
pect of work ; for even a sum of il, raised on a watch cannot 
always, with the interest, be paid down at once by a governess 
out of her first quarter, and she may have to wait and wait 
till she can pay it, with the interest always accumulating. I 
feel that this letter is already too long, and I hope that per- 
haps some one else may at another time give the results of 
their personal experience as to the influence of pawnshops 
qa the working community. 

I remain, Kadam, yours faithfully, ft. E. Phillips. 
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rrHEBE ..._ _ 

X Lu>Y SDraniNTEMiiENT, 25 BichmoDd Terrace, Clifton, 
BiisM. 

CHILDBEN'S HOSPITAL, NOTTINGHAM. - 

VACANCT for a LADY-FBOBATIONEB. The Hospital 
i» Nnraed snUiel; by Ladies. Apply to Mias Mohbb, 
LwIt SnperiutendaDt 

SOCTETT OF LADT-WOBKEBS FOB HOSPITALS. 

LADIES are uked Undl; to join the above. Sabeoriptioii, 
3i. Bulea, 3d. For paiticaLkTs apply to Miia Addison, 
The Hill Hoiue, Helton, Suffolk. 

WESTON-SUPEE-MABE.— A PBIVATE BOABDING- 
HOVSE with every Comfott TermB moderate. For 
partioulars apply to MUa E. Q. Chalsecott, 1 Wellington 

Terraoe, WeBton.super-Mare. 

SUNNTSTDE, NOBFOLK. — HOUSE OF BEST for 
OoTemeseee or Ladies of BmaU tneoiis. BetereDces re- 
quired. Bpeciol return ticket from London, second class, I0>. | 
12>. M par week. Apply to Mrs. Bbihdbeth, Dicklebnrgh 
Bectoiy, Scole. 

RESIDENT Q0VEBNEB8.— A LADY (eiperienced) de- 
sires a re-engasement. Acqniremeuta : Thoroogh 
English, French, and Mnaio, and Elementary Qeimon, 
Italian, Latin, and Drawing. Good Tastimoniols, and 
references to Conntiy Families. Address Biri, Wade's 
Library, 9S High Street, Kensington. 

ASOLICITOB'S DAUGHTEB, experienced, desires a 
re-engagement a* COMPANION HOUSESEEPEB, 
or OOVEBNESS to » Motherless Family. Highly recom- 
mended 1^ the Clergy, Frofessional and inflnential Friends. 
Apply to MiMPBtLLffs (J.B.), 43 Somerset Street, Portman 

A COMFORTABLE HOME for ladioa or Orphan Children 
with a Lady residing in Bngby, who has had experience 
in Tniticn and in the Cora of young Children. Wonld 
Moajve as Pn^ a limited nomber of young Children 
reqniring more bome-eore than con be given in a BchooL 
Or would be willing to accommodate one or two Elderly or , 
Invalid Ladies oa Boarders ot to hve in part of her honee. * 
Good refersnoea. Address U. T., core of W. Billington, 
Bookseller, Bngby, Warwickshire. 

LESSONS IN DBAWING, FAINTING ON TEEBA. 
COTTA, and PANEL PAINXmO, given hy a Toung 
Lady. Terms on application. ApplybyletCerooIy.C.M.W., 
43 Somerset Street, W. 

ABT WOBK.~Uiss SCOTT Traces Ladies' Own Materials 
at moderate chatges. All kinds of Fancy Work esc- 
onted. Designs lent. Address Miss Bcarr, 18 St. Hair's 
Bood, Westboume Park, W. 

ATiARY, now in Scotland, with 18 years' experience in 
Teaching, flrst-ckss Univeisity Certificates, and good 
Beoommendation*, desires a POSITION OF TBUBT, with 
fair aalary. Address U. J., 43 Somerset Street, W. 

TWO SISTEBS wish for OBDEBS for Making, Cleaning, 
and Mending Lace. Also for Netting, Knitting, Mil- 
lineiy, and all kinds of Fancy Work. Speoimens sent on 
approvaL Charges moderate. Hlaa Jahbs, 63 Finsboro' 
Sood, Kensington. 



TO LADIES having SMALL DBESS ALLOWANCES— 
A Lady, poosessing great taste, SHOPS and HATCHES 
THINGS lor Ladies in the Coontry, and offera CON- 
SIDERABLE ADVANTAGES. Enclose stamped en- 
velope for full particulars. Address Miw Hobtor, S3 Ihaset 
! Street, Portman Square, London. 

LADY has some beaatftol BILE GAUZE DBB88B8 to 

dispose of. Wdth, 3a and SO inohes. Prioe 3i. par 

yard. Addrf" *" *" "=— "—"— ' ■- •"•-—- 



, Bfisa fiartboiomew'B, AddletftOMr 



MADAHE UNA, PraotioU Wooing Wt 
Jeweller, 26 Dorset Street, Portnuui Sqoi 
I all kinds of Bepairs at moderate diaigee, wttn . . - - 
I and despatch. Madame Lina calls attention to her Israa 
stock ol first-rate GOLD and SILTEB WATCHES and 
. CLOCKS, whioh she sells at WhtJesale Prices, with 10 
I years' warranty. Old watohes and jewellery exchanged, 
and old gold and silver booght. Conntiy orders promptly 
I attended to. , 

A WIDOW LADY with a large Family wishes to dispoM 
of some valuable ANdBNT GBBBE LACB. Ther* 
I are 4 yards Insertion, 6 inches wide, and 7 yards Lace, 8 inchM 
wide. 361. for the fbole. Also a handsome BEBTHE of 
ANCIENT LACB, with edging 6^ inches deep. Addreai 
■ Addlbstone,' 43 Somerset Street, Piwtman Square. 
. rnO be SOLD for a poor Lady. Two CAMBBIC HAND- 
, 1 KEBCHIEF3 with Embroidered Initials, one B, the 
, other P. Price Si. 6d. each. Also some pieoes of narrow 
I VALENCIENNES EDOINQ. Address M. B. P.. 43 
I Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

rpo PABENTS AND GUABDIANS.— A Lady going 

1 Abroad with her Daughter, is desirous of havmg the 

I CHARGE of One or Two YODNO LADIES reqninng a 

. Year's Bevidsnoe Abroad. Beit Beterenoes. Addnss Lni, 

I Sidmooth, 

A LADY desires to find good First Hocea for Two Gfa'ls 
abont IS. Excellent leferenoM and anteoedsntik 
i NDBSEBY WOBK, and Country at West of London pre- 
ferred. One Girl is of soperior parentage, toll, and nioe- 
looking. Apply to B., 30 Westboome Park Tonaoe, Harrow 
Bood, London, W. 

A LADY wishes to find Places for Two Oirts who ban 
been out lor a (ew months, as UNDEB-NUBSE and 
SCULLERY-MAID. Ages 13 and 16. First Places fw 
Three other-, aged 18, 17, and 14, as NUBSE-UAID. 
UNDER-HOUSEMAID, and SCULLEBY-MAID. AlKl 
tor on Ex-Pupil Teacher, aged SS, a situation as ATTEN- 
DANT on a Blind Lady, <»: Two ot Three Uttle Girts. 
Sonth-eostem Counties prelened. Address Hiss B1.US, 
Finchoox, Staplehurst. 

AN Elderly Lady, who has tor Two Years managed the 
Laundry Department in a Home, with a Matron under 
her, wishes for an easier poet, as SUPERINTENDENT (rfa 
Home or Institution. Address B ~ 



u 8. D., 43 Somerset Street, W. 



A LADY wishes to have Engagements to TEACH 
NE:EDLBW0BK in Private Sehoots near London two 
or three times a-week. Address D. U. T., 43 BomeiBet 

Street. ^ 

RAG DOLLS, large, made in a superior manner and well 
finished by a young Lady, who will be glad of ertUn. 
Apply first to Miss Hancock, The Manor Etonse, Iioigan. 

S MATf' HOUSE to LET, Unhunished, next September, 
in beaatifnl port o( Sussex. Seven Bed and Threa 
Bitting Booms. Good OEBces and (Jellars. Stable, Cowdi- 
house, and Cottage. Garden and Ontboid. Bent COL 
Ai^y to E. B., HavkeiltM, Fembnrtt, HiileaMm 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

U BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Ettahlithed for the benefit 0/ necessitous Ladies only. 

0BDER8 TOB NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION ihankfally received, and psomptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlewivk of eveiy kind finished or commenoed. 
Special designs executed to oixler. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children*s Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and DoUb* CloUies ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Woric, Ac, always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 

REGISTRY FOR GOTERNE8SB8, LADT-HOUSEKEEPBRS, 

OOMPAKIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. LuPTOH, 15 Baker Street. 

LADIES' INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 

11 Lower Pobchesteb Stbeet, Con^tauoht Squabb. 

THE ANNUAL SALE of WORK by this Branch of the 
Workmg Ladies* Guild will take place on TUESDAY 
and WEDNESDAY, the 2nd and 3rd of JUNE, at the above 
address. It is earnestly hoped that every Lady reading this 
Advertisement wUl kindly purchase, either personally or by 
letter to Miss Bbaumont, Hon. Sec., some Article of Work, 
however trifling, in aid of the poor Members. 

Help those who strive to help themselves. 

POPULAR LESSONS IN COOKERY, 

WITH PRACTICAL DEMOX8TRATIOX8. 

IN reply to many inquiries, Miss M. A. COCKS and Miss 
A. M. GARDNER (formerly Stoff Teachers of the Na- 
tional Training-School of Cookery, South Kensington), 
beg to announce that they give LESSONS IN COOKERY, 
undertaking all arrangements and all expenses, wherever 
Ladies are desirous of forming a Class. 

References are permitted to Her Majesty's Inspectors, 
the Principals of Whitelands and Homerton Training Col- 
leges, the Clergy, and others interested in the work, in the 
following places, where Lessons have been given : — 



Bexky. 

Brixton, St. Katthew's. 

„ Rev. J. B. Brown. 
Citj Road, St. Mark's. 
ClM>liam. 
CkiptoB, St. Matthew's. 

o St. Jamee*. 
ChSalehnnt. 
Crojdon. 
CroodiEnd. 
Snield. 
Ely. 

Eaetboome, Holy Trinity. 
„ St. SaTioor's. 
Infant Orphan Aqrhun, 

Wanrtead. 
Onildford. 



Hertford. 



HemeHilL 
Hiffbgate. 

HoUomr, St. Jamep*. 
Hoddeedon* 



Ipewich. 
IQtem. 



Norwood. 

Readinff. 

Shrewsbnry. 

St. Albans. 

St. John's Wood. 

South Hampetead. 

Stratford. 

St. George's in the East. 

Streathflum. 

St. Mary, Soho. 

Steoney. 

Snrbiton. 

Walthamstow. 

West Ham. 

Islington. 

Spitalflehls. 

PofiUr. 

St. Michael, StoekweU. 

Wey bridge. 

WiAwch. 

Ware. 

Walton-oo-Thamei. 



As arrangements are now being made for the Summer 
work in the Provinces, and about London and the Suburbs 
for the Autumn, Ladies desirous of forming Classes are 
requested to apply as soon as possible. 

Prospectus and Programmes to be had on appUcation to 
Bdlevue, Green Leaf Lane, Walthamstow. 

Terms: — Course Ticket f<»r 10 Lessons in High-class 
CaAxajt lOt, M, ; Single Lesson, Is, Gd, Course Ticket 
to 10 Leasons in Plain Cooikeiyi &$.\ Single Lesson, 6(f. 



Now Ready, post free for 8}d. each. 
Farts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IN. 

STITUTIONS estabhshed for the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being published in connexion with 
The Woman's Gazette and Handbook, 

Pabt I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, ^., Homes, &e, 

Pabt H. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes d Rest 

Pabt HI. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

Just Published. 

Pabt IY. of GUIDE, a double Number, price 6d., or free 
by post, 7rf., which treats of Educational and Technical 
Institutions and Establishments, Lists of PuUio Day 
Schools, Colleges, Lectures, Classes, <fto. 

HANDBOOK OF WOMEN'S WOBK. 

Third Edition. Boards, Is. ; by post. Is. 2d. 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 16 pages, 4to. 2d. 

Post-free, in advance, 2s. 6d. per annum. ' 
Vol. I. (1876) crown 4to. St. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6d. 
„ n. (1877) „ „ S#. 6d. 
„ lU. (1878) „ „ post free, 3s. lOd. 



HATOHAEDS, 187 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 
PAaTBiiKiB ft Co. 9 Paternoster Row ; and Oflloe, 4S Somerset St. W. 

LADIES* DRESSBiAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Sombbsbt Stbeet, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instmotion in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

Orders requested for Embroidered Ball Dresses for the 
coming Season, also for the Fashionable Ghreek Costume. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

A Special Appeal is made for 50^ by the end of June, to 
meet Rent and Taxes. Annual Subscriptions from 5s. 
upwards thankfully received. 



AUSTRALIAN SILK-GKOWERS' DEPOT 

Aia> 

AGENCY FOR THE TICTORLAN 

LADIES' SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

8 Chables Stbeet, Gbobvenob Squabe, W. 
{Removed from No. 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Nbill to forward the interests 
of Australian Silk Growers; to facihtate the sale of the 
Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 
Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, Is. 3d. oz. ; 
Dyed, If. 6d. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6«. to 
lOf. 6d. 

9LOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, <!^c. from 3s. 6d. to 80«. 

VESTS, in Ribbed KniUing, from 8s. to 16i. Also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Prices 
from 18«. to 32s. each. 

Ebion a BoBi'8 Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, do. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD'S LIST. 



SMOnd Bdition, foap. 8to. 1p. pott free. 
LADIES' WORK: How to SeU it. 
With Some Hinti on DeoontlTe Oa Painting. 
"By ZxTA. (Sequel in « few daTs.) 

'A most lensible and praotioal little mannal, whldh we have 
read with mnch plean&m, and whicdi we strongly recommend to 
ladies who, without quitting their own homes, are anxious to eke 
out their small inoomes bj finding a market for thdr flnger.work.' 

Graphic. 

FIVE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 



8. 



1. THE SCOTT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Bdited by GHAmLOTn H. Dickkv. 

Giving one Prose and one Terse Quotation for each daj. 

Pooket Bdition. 3Smo. 2«. 6d. Leather, 3«. to 2U [Jud pMithtd, 

2. THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 

27th Thousand. By Q. WASHXiraTOv Moov, F.R.8.L. 
Dbawiho-Boom Bditiok, with 13 Copyright Photographs. 
Small orown 8to. 10s. 6d.; leather, 13*. 6d. to 42«. 
PocKXT Bditxov, 84mo. 2s. 6d.; leather. Za, to 21t. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
50th Thousand. Bdited by M. F. P. Duheab. 
Dbawivo-Boom Bditiov, with 14 Copyright Photographs. 
Small orown 8to. 10c 6d. ; leather, 13«. 6d. to 42c 
PocxBT BoiTXOV, 24mo. 2«. and 2«. 6d.; leather, 3«. to 21s. 
„ n with uTphotos, 6*. ; leather, 7s. M. to 42«. 

THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

5th Thousand. By the Couvtsbb of Pgbtbmoittk. 
DftAwijre.BooM Bdxtxov, with 13 Copyright Photographs. 
Small orown 8ro. 10*. 6d. ; leather, 13s. 6d. to 42c 
PocxiT Bmtxov, 24mo. 2c and 2«. 6d. ; leather, 3c to 2U. 

5. THE COMIC BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Bdited by W. f. Maxch-Philui«. 

Just published, 24mo. 2c and 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3c to 21c 



4. 



BT AUTHOB OF «THB OLD, OLD 8T0BT,' &o. 



1. THE OLD, OLD STORY, and other Venet. 

Being a oomplete edition of the Author's Works. Fcap. 2c 6d. 

2. THE OLD, OLD STORY. In Two Parts. 

Large-type Edition, foap. 8to. 790th Thousand, Id. 

„ „ New Edition, limp cloth, 53rd Thousand, M. 
Small-type Edition, 410th Thousand, \d. 
MuBioal Bdition, with Author's Musio. 4to. 6d. 

„ Leaflet. Parti. e2nd Thousand. 100 for Is. Od. 
Broadside Sheet for Cottage Walls, 2d. 
German Bdition, large type. Fcap. 8to. Id. 

8. HEART TO HEART. 

Hymns, foap. Sro. cloth. Is. 50th Thousand. 

i. HEART TO HEART. With Author's Music. 
Orown 4io. doth, dear tj^, for the piano, price 2c Od. 

5. BIBLE-CLASS TEACHINGS. 

Kew Oheap Bdition, revised. 8th Thounnd. Foap. Sro. 2c 6d. 

6. LOTTY'S MESSAGE. 

lOStti Thousand. Square 18mo. Id. 

7. CONFIRMATION; 

Or, Thoughts for a Solemn Hour. 11th Edition. Id. 

8. SAHARA; A Mission BaUad. 

3rd Thousand. Foap. 8vo. Id. 

9. THE MOURNER'S CHRISTMAS. 

5th Edition. Square 16mo. 2d. 

10. 'CAN THESE BONES LIVE?» , 

Bnnday-Sohool Lessons for Home Hiisions. Sttd Thonaaiid. 3d. 



Ovsr a MitlUm and a Hoi/ copies of the dbov* 10 Wmkt haxe been told. 



By E. M. C. 



LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 1st Series. 

2nd Bdition, with 12 Flonl Designs and Direetions, 2c Sd. poet free. 

Manteldeoe ... (Arototis). 

Chair Back ... (Daffodil). 

Chair (Clematis). 

Banner (Dahlia). 



Tea-doth 



Peaoh). 



llottingBook (Nemophila). 



Tea Ooe^y ... (Oberrr). 

Apron (Clstas). 

Cushion ... (Morning Glocy). 
Chair Back ... (Cornflower). 
Curtain. Donlde... (Bosee). 



LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 2nd Series. 
With 12 noral Designs and Directions, 2c 6d. poet free. 



Tennis Costume ^(Flaz). 
Coat ... (Tobacco Rower). 

Parasol (Hyrtle). 

Table Cloth ... (Cowslip). 
Border ... ( Pomegranatee) . 
Evening Dress (Poppies). 



Panel ... (Hops and Daisee). 
Chair ... (Crown Inmerlav. 
Tennis Apron ... (Violets). 

Pooket (Tiolets). 

Toilet Cover ... (Cydamen). 
Panel (UUes). 



ALSO BT TBE 8AMB AVTBOB. 



Square 18nio. doth. Is. 6d. ; paper. Is. eaoh. 

KNITTING. PartL ISth Thousand. 

KNITTING. Parts. 12th Thousand. 

KNITTING. Parts. 10th Thousand. 

KNITTING. Part 4. 9th Thousand. 

Ths 4 rntttuitfs in One Vol. dloth gQt, 4c 6d. 

CROCHET. PartL Uth Thousand. 

CROCHET. Part 2. 8th Thousand. 

CROCHET. Parts. 2nd Thousand. 

CROCHET. Part 4. 4th Thousand. 

The 4 Crocuses in One Fol. doth yOt, 4«. Od. 

WORK. Parti. 2nd Thousand. 

WORK. Part 2. 2nd Thousand. 

NETTING. 2nd Thousand. 

Also for SohooL^ square 18mo. sewed, Sd. eaoh. 

TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NBEDLBWORK. 

THE KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 



SO 

48 Patterns. 
48 Patterns. 
48 PattenM. 



38 Patterai. 
44 Patterae. 
21 Patterns. 
42 Patterns. 



84 

45Pattenii. 
99 Pattema. 



ir.fi.— T^ above ThiHen 8$riee, ta fce n dswns Bm, priee 16s. 



By Author of ' PEEP OF DAT/ Ac. 

With 320 Illustrations and Six Maps. 

1. THE PEEP OF DAY. With Questions. 

18mo. doth, 2s. ; rosbnrgh, 2s. 6d. Schod Smwn, Is. 2A. 

2. STREAKS OF LIGHT. With Questions. 

ISmo. doth, 2s. Od. ; roxburgh, 3s. Sehodl Edttioa, Is. 6d. 

8. LINE UPON LINE. With Questions. 

Part I. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3s. School Edition^ Is. 4d. 
Part II. Cloth, 2i. Od. ; roxburgh, 3s. School Bditkm, Is. 4d. 

4. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 

18mo. 2«. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3s. School Edition, Is. Sd. 

5. APOSTLES PREACHING. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3s. School Edition, Is. 4d. 

6. LINES LEFT OUT. With Questions. 

18mo. eloth, 2s. Sd. : roxburgh, 8s. SefcooT Edition, Is. Sd. 

7. KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 

18mo. cloth, 3t. ; roxburgh, 8s. Od. School EeUHoii, Is. Sd. 

8. CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 

18mo. doth, 2s. 6d. ; roxburgh, 3s. Sekod EdctJon, Is. Sd. 

9. MORE ABOUT JESUS. With Questions. 

18mo. cloth, 2*. Od. ; roxburgh, 3a SekoU JHUtisn, Is. M. 

10. <THE PEEP OF DAY SERIES.' In Box. 
The above 10 Yols. Best edition. SoxbonlL SU SI. 
School Edition. 10 Yols. Leatherette, 2U. 



Otcr a Million and a EalfoopieB of tftis ilittkor's ITeris htm (em siUl 



HATCHABD.8, FUBLIBHEBB, 187 IPICCADILLY, LOKDOir. 



^MmedbrJoBMBrmuttrnwAJBt Tornw £ttrae$, Upper St. MNrtln.'! Lmm, W.O., and PobUdMd 1^ HaiOBABiNV, 187 FlooikBqf 




FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 



€\lt Mamu's §n}tiit; 



m 

MARY 
SOMERVILLE. 




a i 



TAll rlvhts feMTvcd.1 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS, 

Fob the oonvenience of Subscribors we give below a Form 
of Order for a Yearly Subscription to the • Gazette.* 

Back nnmberg (from December, 1875) supplied at the same 
rote-^YUS. 2^(2. eaoh number, post free. 

FOBM OF ORDEB. 

Hease forward ' Thb Woman's Gazette ' to 
J^ame_ 

Addresi 



2s, Qd, &noloaedfor twelve numbers, from 

Addresfl— Messrs. Hatchaud, 187 Piccadilly, W. ; or, Sub- 
Editob (Misb Phillips), 42 Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 

All Post-office Orders pat/able to M. E, PhUlips, 227 
Oxford Street : or to Messrs. Hatchard, Post Office, Picca- 
dilly Circus. Stamps can ordy he received at the rate of 
li^to the shilling, on account of loss in exchange. 

AH Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of Is. Od. 
for 30 words, and (kl.for every additional 8 words. Trade 
Advertisements and Institutions mil be charged according 
to space. Tennsfor a series by arrangement. 

All should be forwarded, prejmid, to the Sub-Editor , at 
the Office, 42 Somerset Street, Portman SqiLare, W., before 
the 22nd day of the month at latest. 

Contributions for the * Gazette,' and other commnnica- 
iions, should be addressed to the Editor at the same 
address. 



Back Numbers of the * Gazette' for 1876 and 1877, for 
gratuitous distribution, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individuals, on application to the 
Bub-Editor, and payment of carriage. 

ISS PHILLIPS desires to make her ANNUALAPPEMi 
for DONATIONS towards a HOLIDAY FUND to 
enable Poor Ladies to enjoy a Uttle Relaxation and Change 
ol Air. Address 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

MISS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges several useful 
PABCELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor Ladies, 
especially from Miss B. 

A LADY has some beautiful OPERA CLOAKS, Em- 
broidered on China Crdpe, to Dispose of for the Benefit 
of a Charity. They are made in tlie Newest Shapes. Price, 
in Colours, Seven Guineas; in White, Nine Guineas. 
Suited for Wedding Presents or Trousseaux. On view at 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A LADY desires to LET, immediately, the whole or part 
of her HOUSE at Southsea. Address H. H., Roslyn 
Villa, Shaftesbury Road, Southsea. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN in connec- 
tion with the Woman's Gazette. Terms: Correspon- 
dence and Registration Fee, Is. On an Engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 5«. will be charged to each party. 
Office hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address 
Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

It i$ specially requested that Ladies who have entered 
their Names upon the Registry wUl communicate any 
change of address, or acceptance of an engagement ; also 
that those who write to make mquiries riM enclose a 
stamped envelope. 



Answers to the following Advertisements should be ad- 
dressed * Care of the Editor of the Woman* s Gazette^ 42 
Somerset Street, London, W.' 

N.B. — Particulars of the Sitti ations can be sent to those 
persons ONLY who enclose a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, and who supply such particulars of themselves and of 
their qualifications as enable the Advertiser to judge of their 
suitabihty for the duties required of them. The same holds 
good for persons recommending others for appointments. 

1. Mrs. B. — A Clergyman's Widow, trained at Queen 
Charlotte's, and of much experience, can have the 
highest recommendations as Ladies' Nurse. 

2. Menai. — Two Furnished Rooms and a small Salary are 
offered to any Lady who will Visit and Nurse the Sick 
Poor in a small Sea-port Town in South Wales. 

8. B. E. wishes to learn Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Entry, if she can do so by Correspondence with a Lady 
who is a thoroughly competent Teacher. 

4. Songstress. — A Lady wishes for Secretarial Work for a 
few hours daily, in order that she may be able to con- 
tinue gratuitously some works of usefulness which 
occupy the remainder of her time. Terms, 501. per 
annum. 

5. Parentis. — Can any one recommend a really Religions- 
minded Lady as Governess to Children under 14, who 
is a thoroughly good Teacher, and who will work 
sympathetically with their parents in their education 
and training? 

6. Scholastica. — A good Governess required in a First- 
class School near London. French and German in- ' 
dispensable. 

A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER earnestly desires help 
j\ towards raising 15/. a-year for three years, to assist in 
paying School Fees for a Young Orphan Lady, who is 
offered a thorough education at a veiy moderate cost. Ad- 
dress S. G. T., care of Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 

A LADY offers a Home during the months of August and 
September, to a First-rate SINGING-MISTRESS 
(Italian Method preferred), to Teach her Daughter for two 
hours daily. Other Lessons and Classes may be obtaine<l. 
State Terms. Address ' Berkshire,' 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY wishes to recommend a very superior Person 
for any Place of Trust, either as SUPERINTENDENT 
of a Single Gentleman's or Widower's Household, or as 
MATRON in a Charitable Institution. Address Miss Grant, 
Royal Victoria Yard, Deptford, S.E. 

A LADY wishes to recommend Three Girls of excellent 
character,— M. K., aged 20, as HOUSE or SECOND 
LADY'S MAID, who can have eighteen months' good 
character as House and Parlour Maid. F. K. (17) and M. H. 
(15) as UNDER-HOUSEMAIDS ; who have both been out 
as Nursemaids. Address Miss Devon, The Chestnuts, 
Newbury. 



A 



YOUNG LADY, aged 19, Daughter of a Clergyman, 
desires a temporary or permanent Engagement as 
COMPANION, either arbroad or in one of tiie Southern 
Counties. Is well educated, and very musical. Small 
Salary accepted. Address J. R., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A YOUNG LADY desires an immediate Engagement as 
useful NURSERY GOVERNESS. Address A. E., 42 
Somerset Street, W. 

MISS B., a Lady about to settle in Town, is willing to 
undertake some WORK OF USEFULNESS gra- 
tuitously. Nursing preferred. 



%h Wismu^ §uitiU; 



GB, 



NEWS ABOUT WORK. 



VOL. IV. 



JULY, 1879. 



No. 7, 



Summer Holidays. Bt a Ped^ttrian. 
Beminitoenoes of Sontii Aiutralian Life. B7 

a Colonist of 1859. 
Snmrnor Dress. 
Is the Gallixiff of a ' Ladies' Norse ' a suitable 

one for Gentlewomen ? 



coisra7Ei35rTS : 

Work Maxims. 

The Recompense : a Storr of Real Life. Bj 
Mrs. Frank Snoad. Part II. 

Cottn^ Cookerr. 

Notices of Books: — Food for the People; 
Food and Home Cookenr; The School 
Cooker j-book ; Work abont the Fire 



Dials; Something abont Saving: The 
Use of Tea and Coffee. 
Correspondence :— Pawn Shops i 'After-care ' 
of the Insane; Wood-carving; Another 
Mission for Hospitals; Painting on Wood; 
Paint-bmsh Making. 



NOTICE. — It is contemplated at the close of this year to make several chanyes in the * Woman's Gazette,' ictVA a view further 
to increase its interest and utility. For this purpose^ (UsOt the Editor is prepared to lielp Associations or InstitiUionSy whose 
prin^pUs are in, hannony with the views of the ' Gazette,' by placing a portion of its columns at their disposal fi>r slurrt montl\Jiy 
or quarterly Reports of the work done by theni, or of any facts connected with it which they may wish to vuuce public. The fee for 
this accommodation will be ImCf and part will be returned in copies qfthe * Gazette,* which may be distributed among the friends 
of the Institutions; so that this arrangement may in some cases obviate the need for a separate Report and tiie heavy 
expenses for printing thus often incurred. ^Secretaries %vho wish to avail Oicmselves of this y wul please communicate with the 
Editor, care of Messrs. Uatchard, 187 Piccadilly. 



SUM.MER HOLIDAYS. 

B7 a Pedestrian. 

When the July number of the Gazette appears 
hundreds of women who earn their living by the 
work of their brains will be looking forward to a few 
weeks' relaxation, and considering how they can lay 
out to the best advantage the modest sum which 
they are able to spare for the summer holidays. As 
far as my experience goes, these cogitations gene- 
rally result in a fortnight in dark, uncomfortable, 
and expensive lodgings, at some well-known water- 
mg-place : — ^bedroom stuffy, and not over-clean ; 
parlour dark and dull, especially on wet days, when 
one is driven within its four walls, ornamented with 
coloured German prints, to acquire a lasting dis- 
like of shell ornaments, and to endeavour to read 
comfortably on a horsehair sofa with hard bolsters. 
The food is not very well cooked, the drainage not 
above suspicion, and it not unfrequently transpires 
that the last lodger came to recover strength after 
an attack of fever. As there is nothing to spend 
on carriages, and the lodgings are at the back of the 
town some distance from the beach, the daily walk 
is pretty much the same ; and though there may 
be many pretty places in the neighbourhood, they 
are at too great a distance to allow of going and 
returning on foot in one day. Owing to these cir- 
comstances the holiday, though it brings change of 



air and scene, does not produce all the benefit it 
might do under more favourable conditions. 

I should like to offer a few hints upon holiday- 
making, derived from my own experience, which I 
think may prove of service to many of the readers 
of this Gazette. The chief requirements for brain- 
workers are change of air, a pleasant variety of 
scene, out-door exercise, and good food. Now all 
these are best obtained in a walking expedition. 
There is, of course, constant change of air and 
scene. Instead of only one change, and that some- 
what of a doubtful character ; the pedestrians are 
walking or sitting about in the fresh air all day 
long ; the appetite is excellent, not to say somewhat 
alarming, and is excellently well supplied as a rule 
by the resources of country inns. With outdoor 
exercise much meat is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable, and it is rare, except in districts round 
London and the large towns, to light upon a way- 
side inn which is not well supplied with milk, eggs, 
good bread and butter, bacon and cheese ; and in 
Scotland there are in addition (sometimes, however, 
instead of bread), scones, oat-cake, and porridge. 
Besides these there is generally meat to bo had, or 
fowls, and it is astonishing how the small London 
appetite improves under such a regime. But many 
of my readers, no doubt, are aghast at the prospect 
of putting up for the night at way-side inns, and 
wonder what the accommodation will be like. With 
respect to this I can assure them, that if they keep 
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at a distance from largo towns and railways, they 
will be sure to get clean and comfortable lodgings 
at a moderate price. It is in such districts that 
the commercial traveller makes his rounds, and 
wherever that exacting and fastidious person 
honours mine host with his presence, are to be 
found comfortable accommodation and especially 
good viands ; and it is always better to be the only, 
and therefore the chief guests in a place, than to be 
the thousandth visitor, and consequently of no im- 
portance or consideration. 

First of all, in arranging for a walking tour, settle 
upon a district for the expedition. Next invest in 
an Ordnance map for that part of the country (to 
be obtained at Stanford's, Charing Cross, or through 
most booksellers, price 2«. 6(/. to 4«. 6d, each part, 
mounted on cloth) and make out a slight plan of 
the campaign, which can be modified on the way if 
considered desirable, after consultation with mine 
host and hostess as to the respective merits of dif- 
ferent routes. The next thing is to improvise a 
knapsack — a small handbag will answer the pur- 
pose, but a better plan is to obtain a fishing-bag, 
with a strap to pass over the shoulder, or a piece 
of black waterproof cloth, in which the few re- 
qtiisites for the journey can be rolled, fastened with 
a pair of straps, with a third long strap to sling 
it round the shoulder. Besides the night-clothes 
there is needed only a supply of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, collars, and cuffs (or some frilling on a card, 
which packs better and takes less room), black and 
white cotton, needles, and thimble, one pair of 
stockings, a thin, light pair of indoor shoes, and a 
pair of walking-boots. The last, though bulky and 
heavy, are indispensable, as it is impossible to walk 
with comfort in the same boots day after day. The 
same boots should never he woi^ Uvo days running ; 
and though they should be strong, it is a mistake 
to begin a walking tour with perfectly new boots. 
A short walking costume of serge or flannel, a hat 
that won't spoil with rain, a waterproof cloak for 
wet days (which can be rolled up lengthwise into 
a very small band, and then wound roimd the waist 
and pinned in place : in this position it forms a 
support for the knapsack, apnd prevents it dragging 
on the shoulder), and, if desired, an umbrella, com- 
plete the requirements, and the traveller is tlien 
equipped for a week's expedition. The addition of 
a change of linen is all that is needed to enable one 
to extend the tour to a month's duration, unless a 
change of costume is considered necessary for Sun- 
day. In that case it is always possible to send a 
portmanteau on by goods train to the Saturday 
night's destination, advertising the landlord by letter 
of the fact : but this, of course, slightly increases the 
expense. With such an accoutrement the pedestrian 
is proof against all weathers, and can pursue her 
joiuney in spite of summer showers. To provide 
for really pouring wet days, one good book shoidd 
form part of the impedimenta. It should be of 



small size, and, fortunately, almost all the books 
best worth reading are to be had in cheap and small 
editions. 

The grand requirement in preparing for a walking 
tour I have not yet mentioned. It is, of course, a 
congenial companion. With a person whose society 
is not agreeable, who doesn't like walking, doesn't 
care for the country, or who doesn't like any change 
from the ordinary i*outine of life, such an expedition 
would be so many weeks of purgatory. But with 
a friend of similar tastes, one has just that amount 
of companionship which will enable one fully to 
enjoy the delights of an out-door life, and with this 
relief from absolute solitude which such company 
affords, I know of no more enjoyable mode of spend- 
ing a holiday. The bright freshness of the summer 
morning, the sounds of the birds in the trees, and 
the cheerful cackle of the farmyard belonging to 
the inn, the scent of flowers from the old-fashioned 
garden, sweetest before the full blaze of the sun is 
upon them, and the blue haze over the distance which 
betokens a sunny day — all these sights, sounds, and 
odours, and the feel of the air itself, invigorate the 
body and spirits, and are the best antidote to care 
and anxiety that I know of. Then there are the 
hot hours of midday, which one may spend idly like 
the cattle imder the trees, amongst the heather, or 
by the side of a running stream, eating one's lunch 
and giving the birds a due share, gazing up into 
the mystery of the overhanging foliage, or into the 
depths of the sky in a happy dream, and perhaps even 
taking a siesta, but all the time drinking in sunshine 
and strength, and getting rest both for body and 
mind. Afterwards, when one has repeated for the 
dozenth time that it is high time to be moving on, 
there is the brisk walk in the cool of the evening 
through the long shadows, with a welcome at the 
end at the pleasant little inn, a substantial meat 
tea, and a gossip with the landlady about the neigh- 
boiu-hood, followed by a deep and refreshing sleep 
in the best bedroom, broken only by the soimds of 
the poultry and cattle in the morning, and by the 
sun shining in at the window. 

In support of what I have said with r^ard to 
expense, let me give as an example the cost of a 
ten-days' walking expedition which I made with a 
friend some three or four years ago in the High- 
lands. We walked across country from Pitlochrie 
to the north of Banfishire, going over the hills to 
Glen Shee. We then went through Braemar, and 
turned to the left nearly opposite Balmoral over 
the hills into the valley of the Don, followed that 
down to the Spey, then walked down Speyside 
nearly to the mouth of the river. We stayed 
usually at country inns or farmhouses : three times 
we we^e at ordinl, hotels with hotel prices. At 
the end of our journey we found we had spent five 
' shillings a-day each, including everything. I ought 
to say, that frequently we had only two meals in 
the day. We began with a breakfasti the veiy 
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recollection of which fills me with astonishment, so 
hard It is to believe it was I who caused all those 
plates of porridge and milk, eggs, scones, and bread 
and butter, to disappear. Fortified in this manner, 
and provided generally with a parcel of oat-cake and 
cheese, or buttered scones, we started for the day, 
and so arranged our journeys that we were out all 
day long, arriving at our destination about 7 p.m. 
Then we had a substantial meal of whatever the 
house could provide. After walking all day one 
does not require luxuries, but a well-cooked fowl 
and bacon were always to be had, with eggs, milk, 
cream, and butter in abimdance. We always had 
to share the same room, and on some occasions the 
same bed, and this I imagine would frequently be 
the case in similar expeditions, so that it is well to 
know this beforehand in choosing one's companion. 
Of course there is some amount of roughing it, but 
that is a small matter compared with the counter- 
balancing advantages ; and I hope that what I have 
said may be an inducement to some hard-worked 
women to take an inexpensive holiday this summer, 
when it is to bo hoped we may have some hot fine 
weeks to make up in some measure for the long 
dreary winter we have passed through. 



REMINISCENCES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 

LIFE. 

By a Colonist of 1859. 

The interesting account of Colonial life in Australia, of 
which we offer to our readers to-day the first instal- 
ment, appeared a short time eince in the South Austra- 
lian Regigtery published at Adelaide. It is from the 
pen of Miss Spence, a lady whose writings have gained 
for her a deserved popularity throughout the Australian 
colonies, and whose efforts for the spread of knowledge, 
and especially for the higher cidture of her own sex, 
have been continued with great earnestness and enthu- 
siasm for a number of years. Her keen observation and 
long experience of Colonial affairs give a special authority 
and value to her opinions. Miss Spence is the author of 
Tender and True, Clara Monnsony Mr, Hogarth^ s Will — 
interesting and instructive novels, which have had a wide 
circulation at the antipodes : — 

' The ooloniBta who arrived in South Australia in the end of 
1639 found that some little progress had been made in the 
building of the city of Adelaide, though, in some of the back 
streets, one could only trace them by seeing that the trees 
were felled, which was done before the houses were built ; 
but as for cultivation there was nothing. A drought had 
caused a dearth in the older colonies of New South Wales 
and Tasmania, on which South Australia depended for 
bread, and the quartern loaf rose from 28. 9(f. till it reached 
the price of 4r., while meat was also dear (9<f. to 1«. per lb.), 
though not in the same proportion. Sheep and cattle could 
be transported on their own legs, and the pluck and endnr- 
anoe of a small band of overlanders, as they were called, 
had already formed the nucleus of the flocks and herds 
which have since produced so much wealth to the colony. 

* But neither labour nor capital was employed to produce 
anything. Instead of the two male and two female immi- 



grants being employed on the eighty-acre section they were 
ostensibly sent to cultivate for the purchaser, they were em- 
ployed in building houses for themselves and others in Ade- 
laide, and when that failed — when capital was drained for food 
supplies-^on costly Government works, paid for in bills on 
England, afterwards protested. It was well for South 
Australia that the crisis did come, that Government works 
were stopped, and people driven to the country.. Everybody 
took siniultaneously to farming and gardening, flocks and 
herds increased in number — faster than the consumers of 
beef or mutton — and the result was a time of almost fabulous 
cheapness and an extraordinary scarcity of money. The 
necessaries of life were produced in superabundance, tlie 
comforts were slowly reached, and the luxuries had to be 
done without. There was very little difference in the actual 
circumstances of different classes, some had property and 
some had none ; but proi)€rty was unsaleable for money, 
and barter only exchanged one unsaleable article for another. 
Nobody employed hired labour who could possibly do the 
work himself, and every one had to turn his or her hand to 
a great deal of miscellaneous work, most of which would be 
called menial and degrading in an older community, where 
large classes have been from time immemorial set apart for 
drudgery, and where other classes would rather sacrifice 
anything than take a part of it. Thus gradually the 
financial position of the colony improved by means of the 
well-directed industry of the settlers, and they owed much to 
the helpfulness and good management of the wives, sisters, 
and daughters of each household. Even before the dis- 
covery of the Burra Mine there was substantial progress 
made, and strangers from the other colonies were surprised 
at the extent of cultivation we had attained to. When 
the rich gold discoveries of Victoria drew away at least 
three-fourths of the male population, there was left behind a 
body of capable women, whose independent character and 
various acquirements made them equal to keeping things 
surprisingly well attended to under trying conditions. The 
money gained at Eaglehawk or Bendigo was not needed to 
repair losses, but generally expended in enlarging the 
holdings and improving the comfort of the homes to which 
the great body of the adventurers returned. 

* In the early days of a free colony we see something of 
that Utopia where man learns the usefulness, the dignity, 
and the blessedness of labour, where work is paid for 
according to its hardness and its disagrecableness, and not 
after the standard of overcrowded countries where bread is 
dear and human life and strength cheap. And in such a 
colonial community we can also see that intelligence im- 
proves the quaUty of the work done; that the educated 
labourer has more foresight and endurance, more enterprise 
and resource, than the ignorant, and thus turns his work to 
better account. Perhaps never in any human society did 
circumstances realise the ideas of the community of labour 
and the equality of the sexes so fully as in South Australia 
in its early days. The immigration was chiefly family 
immigration. The Wakefield system secured that the free 
immigrants should be equal in the two sexes ; and although 
the voluntary settlers were not balanced by the same rule 
the disproportion on the whole was very slight compared to 
that in the other colonies. In the outside settlements men 
preponderated greatly ; in the town and suburbs and in the 
agricultural districts the numbers were nearly equal. The 
consequence was that women were not so scarce as to be spoiled, 
or so abundant as to be neglected. Every girl knew that if she 
was tolerably pleasant she could be married. Beauty and 
grace had, of course, their peculiar attraction here as else- 
where, but a certain degree of usefulness combined with 
good temper was recognised as the chief recommendation 
for a wife. In the early days of the colonies a wife was not 
looked on as a hindrance or an expense, but as a help and 
a comfort. Girls did not look for establishments ; parents 
did not press for settlements ; a trousseau might cost 15^ 
— it was handsome if it cost 252. ; there, were no wedding 
presents, no cards ; the cake might be made at home or 
dispensed with altogether. There was only one carriage in 
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the colony for uianj' jearB, whicli, tliongh belonging to a 
private person, vme hired for Bucb as vanted to do tha 
thing genteelly. In a country with an nnlimited eitant of 
land only waiting (or the plough ot (or pastoral enturpriae, 
starving was out of the queetion ; and as far falling in iiocial 
position, that Jtpended on character and not on income : so 
that tho good old natural fashion of youna people taking a 
liliing (or each other, and after a somewhat short bat happj 
courtship being bound together for life, waa EoUowed with 
bolilness and with success. The; begao life with youtli 
and love, and hope and trust, and what batter beginning can 
there he all the world over! A new-comer in the decade 
wo speak of, betn'een the financial crisis and the great 
Eiodua to the Victi^rion diggings. remarkcJ, on the sim- 
plicity of our arrangeraeDts, ' Why ! it is nothing to get 
narcied here I A few mats and cane-bottom churs, and 
the house is furnished.' And there were many four-roomed 
cottages thus fumished, where there was a^ mucli bappi- 
Beas on the port of their young possessors aa can he found in 
much more ambitious houses nowadays. 

' The acquiremonta and accompliidmients of colonial girU, 
though they might have looked meagre at a Cambridge 
inidftle-clasa eiamination. bad this advantage— that they 
'Were adapted (or tlic riaily exigencies of life. They trere 
varied and usefu], and made them admirahlo partners for 
men who had ^n make their way in the world, either in town 
«l country. Domestic servants were scarce, and wages, 
compared with prices, very high, and the colonists were poor, 
to that all ranks had to dispense with hired domeslics at 
timea, and eveiy woman was bound to know eomething 
about honsehold work. It is far too common nowadays to 
despise such auintelleotaa] employment ; but the work must 
be done by some one, and it can be done in an intelligent as 
well aa in a stupid, mechanical manner. Perhaps in time 
people may oomo to see that driving a pen over cream-laid 
notepapcr and writing a nice httle note is no more dignified 
than driving a smoothing-iron over linens and lacea : that 
cooking a. dmner so as to get the beat meal (or a family with 
the least waste is aa intelligent a tlung as detininR the 
chemical constituents of meat, bread, and other eatables ; 
that keeping a house clean and tidy is as good a work of art 
as making an indiiTerent drawing of it ; and tliat tlie orrango- 
ments great and small which conduce to the comfort of a 
family cveo'dny and oU day long, may retjuire as much 
thought, and cidl forth as much talent, as is required for 
the composition of one half ot our popular literature. So 
long OS these things are looked on as inferior and only fit 
for what we ore tooapt to call " the lower orders," they will 
be done in an inl^or manner. It is only by upliolding tlio 
dignity ot the work that tlie workers gain solf-rospeot.' 
(ro be continued.) 



SUM.MER BUESS. 
It is perhaps ns well before comiuenciiig thia pnppr to 
onco more remind our readers, that the Gazelle Dres-^ 
Articles are not intended for those ladies who have n 
-cWer moid or skilful dtesamaker always at command, to- 
other with a purse heavy enoucli to withstand all the 
iwonds of tjLBte and fancy; but Tor those less favoured 
byFortune,(aw-hDm even the smallest outlay is a serious 
matter, and to whom a hint or aug^tioii which nay 
enable them to arrange their drasa in accordance with 
the prevailing fashion at the least possiblB expense ia a 
real and tanphle boon. It b only the rich who can 
afford to bo wholly indifferent to personal appearance i 
and whatever majr to written and said in theory, in 
practice a neut, suitable, and ladylike toilette, goes far to- 
wards winniugp approval for its wearer. Fortunat^^ly tor 
those to whom our paper ia addressed, there are few st riking 
changes in fashion tnis eeason, Pnoceese dresses are by 



no means of the paft, although the long jacket bodice 
with simulated waistcoat of darker or contraslintf 
material seems rapidly gaining farour, and we should 
advise our readers to adopt this style for their new 
summer dresses. Sleeves are tighter 'than ever (a iisefiil 
hiut to those whose last-year garment* are woru at th« 
elbows), and short walking skirts are becoming more and 
more general. In materials, cashmere rcmiiins the 
favourite for morning toilettes, and a variety of soft 
fancy fabrics are also introduced under different names 
and titles, varving in price from It. to '2*. Orf. per yard; 
but for real liard wear, notlun|r can supersede light 
summer serge, in any of the prevailing shades of greenish 
grey or dust colour. A complete costume, prettily mode 
— the skirt trimmed with two or three narrow Inltings, 
and outdoor jacket simply corded (if the wearer be 
young and slight a cardinal cape may be substituted for 
the jacket), -mil not only look well under any ordinary 
circumstances but vnH stand the dustiest town or 
roughest country wear. For really hot weather, when 
even the coolest woollen dress is insupportable, it is some- 
what difficult to advise. Washing dresses— properly m> 
called, and by which we mean dresses which tautt be 
washed—are simply ruination if constantly freeb, and 
unless fresh are most objectionable. Few things an) 
worse than a tumbled, woe-begone hoUand or print. 
There are, howevor,many cool linen materials now made, 
which with care and occasional ironing will last a whole 
season without need of a laundress, to tbnao who 
possess the happy knack of 'running up' a dress for 
themselves, the coat of which is but alight; and navybluBj 
dark green, or chocolate Unen, reheved by white em- 
broidery, a little lace, or even the narrow 'everlasting' 
trimming, is both econonueal, ladylike, and bocoming. 
We adviw our readers to write to Mr. John Hooper, 
Oxford Street, for patterns, and may mention enpattiml 
that Messrs. Unttenck, 177 Iti^ent Street, is iRe place for 
cut-sjut paper patterns. They will send an illustriited 
catalogue post fi'ee upon receipt of a halfpenny card. 
For those who require an evening dress there is nothing 



shabbiest of block silks is good enough for a slip, and 
it is a good plan to have the ^nadine literally mode up 
on the silk (I'.e. to use the silk as a lining), rather than 
' ,-e the slip and dress separate garments ; not otdy i: '^ 



far r 



ilea^nt to wear, but cruslies less and last* 



longer. We strongly recommend the kind known ai 
'Norwich' grenadine, which does not create, which damp 
does not spoil, and which is intermiiialile in wear. The 
price varies from 1^. to 1). (M. per yard, and eig-hleea 
yards will make a very nice dress for an ordinarily nied 
person. Simply trimmed with killings and a scarf of 
grenadine draped across the front of the shirt, and finished 
with bows of ribbon.is a very pretty style. Bows of re- 
versible ribbon ore extremely pretty, but we do not 
recommend them, as tho fashion may not last, and 
reversible ribbon be outrf before it is shabby. Bonnet* 
are decidedl^v growing larger, and are worn high in front, 
with a suspicion of the old-fashioned poke, Many of the 
more expensive have a large O'ttrich feather across the 
front of the crown, whilst the inside is fitted with a 
pvofusioii of artificial flowers, or not unfrequently a 
tulle cap. Those who possess fairly skilful fingers may 



. . , .. a very 

good imitation of tho prevailing mode, bv sewing a few 
estra rims of straw upon the front, whidi may then be 
bound with ;ilk or satin and trimmed as described. Thre« 
email tips may be substituted for the long feather with 
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Tery good effect. Moss wreaths are much worn this 
year, and are very inexpensive ; and bonnets composed 
entirely of moss, with a few flowers introduced, are among 
this season's novelties. Lace strings, both black and 
white, are very fashionable, and form a light and pretty 
iinLsh to a summer bonnet. In hats, the very prettiest 
shape for young faces is one with a deep tumed-up brim 
and silk crown. A shape may bo bought at any London 
shop for about a shilling, and the manufacture is easy. 
The crown should first be covered with either black or 
coloured silk * fulled on,* and the brim bound with either 
black or dark-coloured velvet, plain or fulled as taste 
prefers. A couple of win&ps,one almost in front the other 
at the side, constitute the only ornament. Personally 
we should prefer that these should be 'made up,* and not 
the real bird-wing, which reminds one too sadly of the 
joyous flight cut short to be a fitting adornment ; and 
an aigrette, a tuft of feathers, or a ' cockscomb * of white 
lace, with or without a tiny bunch of flowers, may be 
substituted. Now that the Act for the preservation of 
wild birds Lb in force, more than half the wings sold are 
made up : and of course many bond Jide wings may be 
obtained without any cruelty being done to the birds, 
but the wanton barbarity and waste of life which wer^ 
perpetrated a few years ago make one shudder at the 
idea of again becominig a party to such atrocity. 

A well-fitting glove is indispensable to ladylike dress, 
and there is no mistake so mischievous as to believe in 
the cheapness of those tempting delusions which meet 
the eye in almost every shop- window at ' only \s,\\\d,V 
Unfortunately, however, there are only too good grounds 
for the retort that it is impossible to insure a good glove, 
whatever price is paid ; and it is no uncommon thing now- 
a-days to pay iJ«., 4^., even 5»., for gloves, to find they 
are oadly-cut, indifferent kid. There is one make whicn 
we can recommend with eiitire confidence, and which wo 
feel sure from personal trial will satisfy our most 
fastidious readers. It is called the 'Florence,* and 
although not kept at every shop, can always be obtained 
by the shopkeeper if he chooses to take the trouble. The 
price per pair is 2s. \\d, one button; ^«. \\d, two 
buttons; and it should be borne in mind that the sizes 
run large. These gloves are kept in all the new, soft 
tints, and will bear cleaning many tutes. 

Last, but not least, cuffs, collars, and ties. In the former 
there are not many chan^, the deep Unen or lace cuffs 
worn outside the c&ess being still the favourite style; and 
high, plain collar, or deep ' turn-down ' with a knot of 
ribbon at the throat, remaining as much in vogue as ever. 
For those who suffer from throat affections we advise 
the black lace ties now so fashionable ; they should be 
wound round and round the neck, and have the ends 
tucked in . A pretty tie may be bought for about 3«. Gc?., or 
two pieces of lace may be joined together with very good 
effect. Charming ties are also sold of soft Indian muslin 
and lace, and for those to whom the style is becoming a 
Bcpiare of Indian muslin, edged with lace and worn hand- 
kerchief fashion, is both economical and pretty. Indian 
muslin can be obtained at any London Imendi'aper's at 
about 2s, Qd, per yard, and a yard goes a long way! 
So long as the present severe style of hair-dressing con- 
tinues, so long will caps remam as much a matter of 
choice as necessity ; and for morning wear, especially in 
the country, nothing can approach in cheapness the 
pocket-handkerchief caps, which upon some heads are 
really picturesque. Handkerchiefs can be purchased at 
about 3id, each, and twisted into a morning cap with no 
further addition than a bow of ribbon. 

Brown BxnrrEEFLT. 



IS THE CALLING OF 'LADIES' NTTRSE* A 
SUITABLE ONE FOR GENTLEWOMEN P 
SrooESTiONS have more than once appeared in our 
Gazette that ladies in need of remunerative employment 
should adopt that branch of nursing which is commonly 
known as ' Monthly,* or, as it is sometimes more eupho- 
niously described upon *Mrs. Gamp's* card, that of 
' Ladies* Nurse.' In a matter which depends so much 
as this must do upon the personal inclination of the pa- 
tient it is quite useless to ai^ue, or to wastd time in con- 
siderations for or against. If a lady thinks, as many 
do, that she would have the greatest repugnance to 
accepting from an equal in social standing and refine- 
ments those attentions which she thankfully receives 
from a servant, and that she would find the presence of 
a cultivated woman in the position of a monthly nurse 
yenaiU and oppressive, it is qiiite useless to assure her that 
others have found it the reverse. People's tastes differ as 
much as their characters and dispositions, and we confess 
that we should be most unwilling to run the risk of 
persuading any one to try a lady-nurse against her own 
wishes. The following remarks must therefore, on no 
account, be looked upon in the light of an indiscriminate 
recommendation of lady monthly-nurses. There are, how- 
ever, a few ladies here and there who earnestly desire a 
higher stamp of woman about them and their infant in 
tl\at most solemn time of mingled joy and sorrow ; when 
removed from the busy scenes of Hfe, it is their duty to 
rest both body and mind as much as possible, that both 
may return to the cares of their family elevated and in- 
vigorated by that sense of ' perils past and sins forgiven,' 
which may soothe so blissfully the pillow of the new-made 
mother. As a correspondent writing on this subject truly 
remarks, * It is not those whose purses are practically 
bottomless, and who can afford the best nurses recom- 
mended by the first accoucheuse of London, who feel 
this want. Whatever such a nurse has originally been, 
she must have caught a certain refinement and reticence 
of speech from the families in which she has already been 
employed; and her skill and delicacy in all manual 
services are probably above all praise. Those ladies who 
can command such high-class attendants as these — 
even if ^ the charges are fifteen or twenty guineas 
for the month — are well off, especially as they gene- 
rally have also the comfort of some female friend or 
relative to minister to their higher needs. But it is to 
the middle-class mother, who has, perhaps, no spare room 
in the already crowded household for a lady friend as 
companion and housekeeper pro tern,, and who cannot 
thus turn her time of trial into a season of luxurious 
repose, that the presence of an intelligent gentlewoman 
in the capacity of nurse is of most advantage.' 

Despotic a good nurse must often be at such a crisis, 
when the Uves of mother and infant frequently depend as 
much upon conditions outside of as well as inside the 
sick-room, and it is most important that the power thus 
exercised should be wielded sensibly and considerately. 
Too often the recovery of the mother is retarded by anxious 
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wonder as to what is passing in the nursery or school- 
room, or by blank bewilderment as to how the rest of 
the household are faring during the withdrawal of the 
mistress and the substitution of an ignorant and some- 
times discontented usurper, who presumes on the help- 
lessness of her patient and her own paramount importance 
to upset every one's temper, and to set all the servants by 
the ears. OJf course, this is not the rule, but we fear 
it is a good deal more frequently than not the exception. 
Neither is it an absolute certainty that every educated 
woman would be blameless in this respect. At any rate 
ladies may be expected to steer clear of the many domestic 
storms which are brewed by unreasonable servants, with- 
out any discoverable reason whatever, and are the result 
of dense stupidity in some and overweening pretensions 
in others. But as an ounce of fact on such a matter is 
worth a bushel of arguments, we will say no more our- 
selves, but let the foUowing letter speak for itself. It is 
from the mother of a lady to whom we recommended a 
clergyman's widow as monthly nurse. We need hardly 
add that she had been fully trained, and had passed her 
apprenticeship to her profession in precisely the same 
way as other monthly nurses, or we should not have 
ventured to introduce her to our correspondent. It may . 
be well to add, that the lady referred to is still open to 
engagements, the one described being, in fact, only just 
concluded ; and that should she be engaged, the address 
of another lady of equally high qualifications may also be 
obtained from the office of our Gazette : — 

* I am anxious to write to you about Mrs. B., for whose 
invaluable services to my daughter I am indebted to yon. 
Mrs. B. came to us, as it happened, some weeks before my 
daughter required her services, but it was a great comfort 
and pleasure to have her in the house. She is such a 
pleasant person, abounding in good sense and judgment, 
and so well informed and companionable. When her work 
began I cannot, I assure you, sufficiently express how able, 
energetic, and careful she was. Each day caused me to feel 
how fortunate I had been in applying to you (by remember- 
ing the subject of monthly nurses being mentioned in the 
Gazette). The case was a very anxious one, and the infant 
was in a very critical state for some days, but Mrs. B. was 
most able for the necessity. I never saw such care as Mrs. 
B. bestowed, for although the dcictor had a serious case, and 
did his part, yet much responsibility fell on the nurse, and 
I cannot speak too highly of her perfect loving care, her 
gentleness, and her great helpful presence of mind every 
moment. The doctor was charmed with her and with aU 
her arrangements for her patient's comfort, which he said 
were quite out of the common routine of monthly nursing. 
Mrs. B. made herself so unobtrusively at home we could not 
but feel we had a lady with us ; never in the way, and no 
trouble about anything — so active and complete in doing her 
work. For her goodness and kindness I cannot say too much, 
and I am most desirous to acquaint you with it, and to say 
how glad I shall be to let any lady know what an admirable 
nurse she is. She has wonderful tact and pleasant man- 
ners with the servants, who would have done anything for 
her.' 

Some information respecting the mode of obtaining 
training for these important duties will not be out of place 
here, and for this we must turn to the letters of another 
correspondent, whose career, since we first heard of her 
as training in a metropolitan hospital for general nursing 
has commanded our warmest interest. Our friend, the 
daughter of a medical man and widow of a gentleman 
who has held public appointments in China and Japan, in 
both of which coimtries Mrs. E. has resided, is a woman 
of much ability, determination, and of that cheery sym- 
pathetic temperament which goes so far in fitting people 



for dealing wisely with the sick. On completing that 
apprenticeship to general nurnng which is so valuable, 
and which indeed should be the necessary preliminary 
for the study of any special branch, such as that under 
consideration, Mrs. E. went to study midwifery in one 
of the best of our metropolitan institutions. From there 
she wrote : — 

*I like this place so much, and am very comfortable. 
Miss X. is so thoroughly nice and kind, and really studies 
the comforts of her pupUs and nurses as well as her patients. 
The training is excellent ; lectures not too long, and very 
interesting, two or three times a-week, by the visiting 
physician. Clinical and practical instruction by the matron. 
I have already personally attended twelve cases, seven of 
which have been outside the hospital, and were entirely left 
to me, and have been present at about twenty altogether. 
I shall not, however, be a ** qualified midwife " for some time. 
I am strong and not nervous, and the poor people seem to 
like my way with them. We have had a good deal of night- 
work lately. Tuesday night I was called up at three o'clock, 
and had not finished my case when a second summons came. 
I waited till all was over and the mother comfortable, gave 
nurse the baby to wash, and started off to the next in less 
than an hour. I stayed an hour after the birth to watch 
my patient, and then came home and went to bed for an 
hour and half. Wednesday, was up till 5 a.m., a long case 
in the House. Last night, when I went to bed, the matron 
said I was not to go out, if a case came one of the outdoor 
midwives was to attend. We have two or three midwives 
attached to the Hospital who attend the outside cases, when 
the pupils are not sufficiently up to the work to undertake 
them. What with reading up for the doctor, and the prac- 
tical part, and making notes of cases, and visiting outside 
patients, yon will imagine we have not too much idle time. 
After passing the examination here I mean to pass the 
Obstetrical Society's examination, as Uieir diploma is so much 
thought of. I think it is the highest a woman can get for 
midwifery. But I need not delay for that. After passing here 
and getting my diploma, I might begin practice, and just 
come up to town to pass when the Obstetrical Society's ex- 
aminations come on. These are held both on paper and 
vivd voce^ with an interval of a week between them.' 

On the completion of her training, Mrs. E. was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of a Maternity Hospital in a large 
provincial town, and her description of the purposes of 
that Institution, and of the opportunity afforded oy it to 
women desiring to study for tne calling of midwife, will 
be so much more satisfactory than any extracts we may 
make, that we again quote her own words. She 
writes : — 

* The chief object of this hospital is to train midwives for 
the poor in this town, and though we offer them training 
free and everything found them during their year's training 
as midwifery probationers, and certain employment after- 
wards, we find considerable difficulty in getting suitable 
women. We want active, intelligent persons, from about 
twenty-five to thirty-five years of age, and they must 
promise to work a district for not less than two years after 
their year of training. They receive four shillings for each 
case they attend from the Maternity Fund, and are allowed 
to take private cases besides. 

* The Maternity letters would be worth about 40/. a-year to 
them. We propose to train two at a time only, as the 
hospital is small. It is a very pretty place ; the ward floors 
are stained oak, and the lockers are of polished oak. There 
are only three wards with three beds in each. Two wards 
only wiU be occupied at a time. There is a bath-room with 
hot and cold water laid on, and a lift for coals and imother 
for meals on each floor. 

* Ground Floor : — Consulting-room, superintendent's room, 
patients' day-room (for convalescents), kitchen, and store* 
room. 
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'First Floor: — Two wards, saperintendenVs bed-room, 
bath-room, &c, 

* Second Floor : — Probationers' room (two beds), furnished 
as bed and sitting-room, with comfortable easy-chairs, one 
ward-serrant's room, bath-room, &c 

* Not a very big place, but everything about it is pretty and 
bright. The bed-quilts are scarlet in one ward and navy 
blue in the other. Pretty French beds, with woven-wire 
spring mattresses. All the furniture is good. There is not 
a ho9pital look about anything. It is the first lying-in 
hospital in this part, and, like all things new, it is watched 
with some interest. However, the one patient I have had 
in, left me so well satisfied, she never had such " a good 
0etting-up " and never was so *' done by " before. 

* I have five applicants booked for June and three for July 
already. I was fortunate in having a really nice woman for 
my first patient, so grateful for everything I did.' 

We cannot resist closing these remarks upon a calling 
which commands, perhaps, as hi^h salaries and as much 
opportunity for rising in it as any branch of nureing, 
without quoting a paragraph which appeared lately in 
the Queen upon the be^t mode of dressing an infant. It 
is not foreign to our subject, as the writer says it is the 
plan adopted in some lying-in hospitals ; and we quite 
agree ^ith her when she saj-s that she describes it 
in pity to the many helpless babes who are subjected to 
a very different style of treatment. A lady who held the 
position of resident midwife in a hospital once remarked 
to us, ' I like it better than other nursing, because one 
feels that one is nursing for health and liife, and not, as 
is inevitable in so many ccises of ordinary nursing, only al- 
leviating suffering and .smoothing the way to death : and 
the babies are the veriest darlings in the world ! ' We 
fear that the majority of even motherly-hearted women 
postpone this enjoyment of babies until they are a few 
weeks old, and are less frail and fragile to handle, but 
it is fortunate that some have the hardihood to embark 
upon the charge of them at once. For the advantage, 
therefore, both of nurse and infant, we add the fol- 
lowing directions for washing and dressing a new-bom 
infant : — 

* Instead of the numerous turns and twists considered ne- 
cessary, and the useless and harmful handling of the poor 
little wobbling head, the rule now, in dressing an infant, is 
** never to Uft the head from the nurse's knee." Before 
washing, don a large soft flannel apron ; on this lay the 
babe, slip the clothes off over the feet, carefully wash and 
dry the head, ears, and face. Then soap the body all over 
with the right hand (Castile soap is best), and seat the child 
in the basin or bath, on a large sponge, if convenient, sup- 
porting the head and back with the left liand and arm ; 
rinse the body thoroughly with a smaller sponge. Lay the 
babe on his back in the lap, carefiilly drying the front of 
the body first with a soft warm cloth, and powdering with 
fine starch. To turn the child the nurse should roll him 
over gently on her spread hands, slightly rising towards him 
to do BO ; then diy and powder the back, and gently rub the 
spine with a warm hand. Now shp the rolled flannel 
binder under the body in the hollow of the lap, and sew it 
firmly, keeping the left forefinger underneath ; if a compress 
is needed, it should previously be sewn to the binder. Put 
the arms into the shirt and flannel petticoat sleeves, which 
both fasten in front, and roll the child over again in the 
same way to fasten them and the diapers which come next in 
order. All the rest of the clothes are then put on upwards over 
the feet, which are sufficiently raised, leaving the head on 
the knee of the nurse, and the ehild is finally turned to 
fBBien them all at the same time. This system saves much 
handling, and is safer for the babe and easier for the nurse 
if inexperienced. After the first month the head may be 
sponged in the bath, but the diild should always be soaped 
ail over, beginning at the head, before putting him in,' 



WORK MAXIMS. 

*DosT thou love life] Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of.' 

Franklin. 

* Practical duties are the sum and substance of life; 
and life which does not centre in practical duties is 
not life but a trance.' Frederic Harrison. 

* He who complains more of the wounds of 
poverty than a girl does of the wounds in her ears 
is a poor coward, for they are alike designed to 
hang jewels in.* Jean Paul. 

* No man should be discouraged because he does 
not get on rapidly in his calling from the start. Let 
him patiently bide his time, steadily and conscien- 
tiously doing his daily work, that when a great occa- 
sion comes he may be equal to it. " To know how 
to wait,' said De Maistre, "is the great secret of 
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From * Getting on in Vie WorUV 



' Be sure, no earnest work 
Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much. 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of human action, fixed 
For carrying out Grod's end. No creature works 
So ill, observe, that therefore he's cashiered. 
The honest, earnest man, must stand and work ; 
The woman also, otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man, 
Accepting serfdom. Free men freely work ; 
Whoever fears God, feai-s to sit at ease.' 

E. B. Browning. 

*TiME — a lifetime, say, short or long — is presented 
to us, as it were a roll of canvas which is unwound 
gradually before us, in oi*dcr that we may work 
divers patterns in it. Should we miss any part, 
that same part is never again presented to us to fill 
in, but is rolled up at the other end as we left it. 
At the great Day of Judgment we shall behold the 
entire length spread before us. What a gorgeous 
fabric will be shown in the life-work of some ! the 
rich colouring and carefully wrought-out pattern 
testifying to the earnestness and intensity of their 
labour. But the work of others will have a poor and 
washed-out appearance, with many threads coming 
imdone : for the workers have in their indolence omit- 
ted to choose and blend their coloiu*8 properly, or to 
fasten off their threads with care. Alas ! in many we 
must fear that whole patches of the canvas will Me left 
bare. What a terrible revelation of the imperfect- 
ness of the life's work! May God give us all 
strength to work to the utmost of our abihty while 
it is yet day ! for has not the same merciful Saviour, 
who is, we know, ready to say, " Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant ! " also given us this solemn 
warning, ** The night comcth when no man cau 
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THE RECOMPENSE. 

A STORY OP REAL LIFE. 

By Mrs. Frank Snoad, Author of ' Mr Groatost Friend/ 
' Glare Feyoe's Dairy,' ' As Life Itself/ &o. 

{Continued from page 88.) 

PART II. 

Thr summer had faded into autumn, autumn had passed 
into winter, and winter to spring ; spring had melted into 
the heat of summer. It was harvest-time again, and a 
good harvest too, report said : but even this welcome 
intelligence failed to meet with its wonted interest in 
Femhridge, for the usually favourite topic of the crops 
was at a diseount compared with another piece of news 
now upon the tapis ; a piece of news which had stirred, 
almost to enthusiasm, the sleepy little market-town. 
The farmers discussed it at their Thursday dinner ; 
the trades-people gossipped at their shop-doors ; in the 
quiet calm of the. sultry afternoons the servants ' just 
ran across the road ' to talk it over with a friend : the 
ladies revelled in it at five-o'clock tea ; the young men 
sneered at it over their billiards. Nina Seyton was 
engaged ! Nina Seyton — the prettiest girl in Fern- 
bridge, aye, and for ten miles round, and who was, 
moreover, possessed of what mammas with grown-up 
sons called ' a nice little bit of money,' and impartial 
critics ' a good fortune ' — ^Nina Seyton was engaged, 
and to Dr. Cardigan's only son, Everett, who, for 
twenty-four years, had been the idol of his father's 
heart — ^the idol, in fact, since the day his birth left his 
father a widower. 

' Such a suitable match ! ' said the friends of the 
bridegroom elect. 

* Such a nice young man !' whispered the whist- 
playing spinsters. 

'The veriest blackguard going!' was the young 
men's comment ; but most of the young men were 
known to be jealous, and tlieir comments excited little 
notice. Yet there were some amongst the bm*ly old 
farmers who shook their heads over tlie match, and 
owned to little faith in ' a youngster who wouldn't 
stick to anything.' But they supposed the Seytons 
knew their own business best. There were some 
amongst the trades-people who confessed young Mr. 
Cardigan ran very heavy accounts, but tlien the Doctor 
always paid up, so it was no matter. Theix) were 
some amongst the servants who whispered even darker 
scandals ; but then, young men will be young men, 
and very likely it was all the girls' doing. So the 
engagement went on, and prosperously ; or if a few of 
the floating insiniuitions struggled to the sm-face and 
would be heard, they welxj speedily silenced by those 
most concerned, by the announcement that Everett had 
sown all his wild oats and was quite reformed. Nina 
herself was happy, as, sitting at the window of her own 
favourite room, she dreamed blissful dreams of her 
absent lover. The soft evening air stole refreshingly 
in, sweet with the mingled perfume of jasmine and 
mignonette. 'Witliin the room tlie dusky twilight was 
fast gathering, without a few stray start were faintly 



visible in the still blue sky. Nina was roused from her 
reverie by sharp voices, apparently raised in altercation. 

* I'll fetch master if you don't go !' 

' I don't care if you fetch a dozen masters. I mean 
to see your young mistress 1' 

* It isn't likely shell see the likee-of you, so you may 
just be ofE.' 

* What do you want with her?' demanded the quieter 
voice of the cook. ' Why don't you send in a message 
bv Susan ?' 

* I'll send no message !' was the answer, in a shrill 
woman's voice, which, in some way, struck Nina's car 
as being familiar. ' 111 see her herself, I tell ye !' 

Somewhat amused and a good deal puzzled, Nina 
stepped through the low French window, and made her 
way round to the back-gate, to find all three seiTants 
in hot dispute with a tidy-looking gipsy Woman. 

' Ah, lady !' she exclaimed, as their eyes met, ' yell 
hear me out, won't ye ?' 

* That I will !' responded Nina, heartily, recognising 
in a moment her protegee of a year ago, * "VMiat is it you 
want to tell me r 

* Your fortune, lady,' said the gipsy, mysteriously, 
edging closer to Nina as she spoke. ' Ye won't refuse 
to hear your fortune from the poor gipsy ye were so 
good to : will ye, pretty lady ?' 

The woman pleaded almost eaiiiestly as when 
addressing Dr. Cardigan, and peei*ed anxiously into 
Nina's blushing face. 

* I know my fortune, thank you,' she answered, 
laughing. ' Fate has been very kind to me since wo 
met last. And you, how is ?' 

She stopped, not daring to frame the question which 
trembled on her lips. 

* My boy died, as the doctor said he would,' replied the 
gipsy, calmly. * My business is with you to-night, lady; 
send the servants away and hear a poor gipsy's word.' 

* The lady doesn't want to hear none of your non- 
sense,' interposed the parlour-maid, ofiiciously; but 
Nina (perhaps impressed in spite of hei*sclf by the 
woman's earnest manner) declared her willingness to 
hear her future ; and, bidding the servants draw a jug 
of ale, she retired with the Sibyl to the privacy of a 
summer-house. Once there, the woman looked cau- 
tiously round, and, assured that there were no eaves- 
droppers, she began : — 

* Lady, the planets have been kind to you from your 
buth; it*s seldom that trouble or misfortune has 
crossed your lot, yet you have a heai*t to feel for othcre. 
You've had your disappointments, lady, and you've 
carried an anxious thought in your mind before now ; 
you've had two gentlemen who loved you dearly, and a 
many to admire you.' 

Nina's pretty lips dimpled into a smile. 

* A many to admire you, I say, lady : but two before 
all the rest. You understand my meaning, don't you ? 

The gipsy's keen eyes never moved from Nina's face. 
She watched every varying expression which flitted over 
her fair features, and, gathering courage from licr 
assenting nod, went on volubly, — 

* Both those two gentlemen (a dai'k and a fair, you 
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mind mc, lady) havo told you of theii* love, and you've 
sent one far, far away in soii'ow, and the other you 
were loth to let go ; yet you sent him away, too—' 

Nina laughed menily. 

' Nay,' she said, * you are wrong now ; of the two 
who love me, one is not sent away.' 

' Lady, T say you sent both away !' repeated the 
gipsy, still intently gazing, and speaking now with 
intense earnestness. ' You sent both away, and you 
gave your love and your mai'riage promise to a false, 
black-hearted villain, not worthy to touch this pretty 
hand with his lips. Give up your lover, lady, or you 
will rue the day you ever saw him.' 

' You have no right to say such things,' said Nina, 
angrily ; * the gentleman I am engaged to is quite 
worthy of my love. I don't believe in your stupid 
fortunes.' And, snatching her hand away, she turned 
towards the house ; but the gipsy caught her back. 

' Lady ! lady ! ' she said, and her im])assioned tones 
commanded attention and respect. * Lady, / know 
Everett Cardigan ! I know things of him you cannot. 
I've watched, and watched, and waited, till I could prove 
my words. I've hung about here, lady, many and 
many a time, waiting for a time to save you — you, who 
were so good to me — and it's come. I tell ye, lady, 
your lover is a false, black-heai-ted villain ; only come 
with me to-night and you shall see with your own eyes.' 

' Come with you !' exclaimed Nina, in astonishment. 
'^Vhere?' 

* To the " Bed Lion," ' said the gipsy, eagerly, still 
holding her hand. ' Come with me to the orchard, 
whore you can see into the billiard-room.' 

* It is false !' interrupted Nina, hotly : * he has given 
up billiards ever since our engagement ; ho promised 
mc never to touch a cue unless I was present.' 

* He is playing billiards at the " Red Lion " now,' 
replied the gipsy. * Come with me, and you shall sec 
for yourself.' 

Nina staiied as if stung. A few faint whispers of 
her lover's evil dceils had ix»ached even her innocent 
cars ; but she had resolutely refused to believe any- 
thing to his discredit, and now she stix)ve hai*d to put 
the gipsy's words aside : but it was useless. In spite 
of herself she found herself listening, until at last, 
Iwme down, as it were, by the gipsy's persistence, she 
turned like a hunted animal at bay, and accepted the 
challenge. Yes, she would go — would go to prove 
how vilely Everett was slandered ! Was it all faith in 
her lover, or was it some true womanly instinct warning 
her of his utter worthlessness ? Her father and mother 
weix; out ; she had but to send a servant for her hat and 
shawl and she was ready. 

* Bring your brother, if you like,' said the gipsy ; 
' but I tliink,' she added, for ' a touch of natm*e makes 
the whole world kin,' and the one woman read the other 
woman's heart, * I think ye would rather be by 
yourself.' 

Excited almost beyond contix)!, Nina declared her 
willingness to venture alone, and in utter silence the 
two went away together ; through the quiet streets, on 
to the Green, round at tlio back of the *• Eed lion.' 



The gipsy knew her way well ; unfastening a little 
gate which led into the orchard she half pushed, half 
lifted, Nina on to a stack of wood, where, unseen her- 
self, she commanded a full view of the brilliantly-lighted 
billiard-room. 

Now the billiard-room at the * Red Lion ' was a by 
no means creditable haunt; such of the Fembridge 
young men as frequented the fascinating green table 
could find ample scope for their skill, and ample acccmi- 
modation for their amusement, within the strictly select 
precinct of the ' Crown Hotel ;' and as Nina breath* 
lessly watched the different figures pass and repass the 
w^indow she remembered not so much her lover's pro- 
mise to play no more, as his distinct assurance that ho 
had never in his life crossed the threshold of the ' Eed 
Lion.' One, two, three — all strangers to her ; then, 
as an oath rang out on the night air, making her 
shudder and cling nervously to her companion, she saw 
Everett Cardigan slap the billiard-marker on the back 
with a freedom which showed how familiar he was with 
the habitues of the place, and exchanging a jest with 
the others make off towards the door. 

* Take me away ! take me away ! ' she said, hysteri- 
cally. The gipsy helped her down, and taking her 
arm in silence led her across the orchard to a narrow 
little alley, which, in the day-time, served as a short- 
cut from the Green to the highroad, but which at this 
time of night was rarely traversed by the steady-going 
Fembridgeites. 

' Are ye satisfied V whispered tlie gipsy. 

* Take me home I take me liome I' sobbed Nina, and 
the two retraced their steps tlm)ugh the now desei*t^ 
streets, till at the gate of Nina's home (where her pro- 
longed absence was causing no little uneasiness and 
alarm) she parted for the second time from the gipsy, 
with a burst of hysterical tears. 

(To he continued*) 



COTTAGE COOKEKY. 

Whether the late rsf^ for learning cookery has 
gi-eatly benefited the dinner-tables or reformed the 
Kitchens of the ' Upper Ten Thousand/ who, in the niost 
becoming of aprons, have stirred sauces and tossed pan- 
cakes with the fairest of hands at South Kensington 
during the last few seasons, it has, at any rate, the 
credit of having set the fashion for a class of persons 
who need such practical knowledge infinitely more. It 
is a matter of congratulation that the example set by 
the rich in London is being followed by the poor in 
the country ; and that it is by no means uncommon to 
find not only Demonstration but even Practice Lessons 
attended by the wives of artisans in small towns. Where 
School Boards and Managers have taken the trouble 
to avail themselves of the permission lately given by the 
Education Department to reckon attendance at cookery 
classes as part of school training, the obligations under 
which they have laid the next generation of householders 
are great. Of such instances the Leamington School of 
Cookery is indeed a notable one. Not content with 
merely teaching those who lived near and were able to 
avail themselves of the ordinary lessons, the Committee 
have actually arranged to receive village giila from a 
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(Uat^ice to board and lenm the rayateries of the culiimry 
art. Ita Keport Btatea that— 

' The pre«Ent School, 31 Portland Street, is established on a 
pennaiient buia, and cooeIbU oI a dwelliiig-hoase for the 
Inatroctreaii and accommodation for the girla in training, 
and tor thoae who seek a comfoitobie home dnring the time 
Ihej are ont ol aerviec. 

' The eipenses of BtartinR the School were heavy. A 
kitehen had to be built nn^ fitted up witli senta ; atores, 
Qtenaila, itc. had to be purcliased. The rent la iai. a-yeai. 
IThiadocBnotinDlude tuca.] ThelnBtructreaereceiTesK. b^ 
week ; aleo ber board duriitg the months the School U open. 

' Demonatration lectures hare been given twice a-week for 
high and middle-class cooking, and for cottage oooher; ; 
leesona tor practical instruction were formed for lodiea and 
oooks. School children have received inHlruotion in the 
principles of cleaning, during which the; are taught how to 
lay a lire, blncklead and polish grates, Ac, scour hcartlis, 
copper and tin pans. &c. Thes? Icssona are followed by others 
in cooking, including the making and baking of bread, plain 
eonps, roasting, boiling, atening, itc, and siok-room cookery. 

' The Invalid Kitchen ia foand to work well, but, owing to 
the great price of meat, ia notrcniunerativc. One thousand 
and twenty-six dinners were served out during the past 
BCRiiion from Oct. 8lb, 1877, to 80th May, 1873. These, hy 
tickets, and by plates of meat and vegelablea, at 7il, a-plale. 

' The Committee wish to draw the attention of the chari- 
table to tbis branch of tlie Cookery School, which provides 
wholesome food to invalids, convalescents, and the poor 

Cerally. We all know that good food o[t«n proves the 
t mediciiie. These girls have been trained for service.' 

D qtiick, diligent, and attentivi', girls may acquire 
sufficient in«Iruction to qualify thi'm for eitnationB in 
three mouths : but o etny of nix u much to be preferred. 
The charge is live shillings per neek, without beer. They 
bare the lue of n library, attead Uble-classee, and hnie 
■nsDr other ndvantngen. 

The Hon. Sec, Misn Galton, has hlndW «'nt lis an 
account of an einmioaliuii lately held unomcially by one 
of II. M. Inspectors ; and from her letter, and the report 
of the Lramtnfftmi Sjw Courier of May 10th, 1870, we 
cull for our nedeTH tlie follo1^'iI]g facta — not only for 
their edification, but for their imitation. The day pre- 
vious, tbo pijty-aeven gitla who were to be eiuminecl at- 
tended at the school in three detnchmentf, from i) a.m. to 1 , 
from 2 till Jj p.m., and from 5 till dark, and cooked forty- 
tno different dishes and some duplicates: all cottage 
cookery, such as the artifwins' familiea can afford to buy. 
The day after the exaainntion the public tvere admitted 
free, when much intevest waa expresBed in the novel 
exhibition, and all the dishes iveie speedily purchased, 
The Iteport goes on to wiy thnl — 

' The annual eiamination of tlie pupils of tliia School of 
Cookeiy took place on Wednesday afternoon, and was con- 
dncted by Sliss Eilia, the InBtnictress, in the presence of Mr. 
Faber (one of Her Majesty's Inspcctoia of Schools], Mrs. 
Carter, Miaa CiRlton, and Miss Freeman. The pupils 
nnmber abont 147, and each pnpil pays ]rf. lor each lesson. 
A pupil, however, is allowed to devote only fort; hours per 
»""""■ to the study, and most of them liavc not made more 
than twenty. Tlieir a^es range from eight ycara up to 
fourteen years, and they are evidently the children of the 
Brtisan or poorer class of society. They were all neatly 
dressed, and they nnswered the various questions put to 
them in a ready and intelligent manner. !:Tjicciincnfl of the 
Landiwork of the pupiia were exhibited on a table lu the 
room where the eiamination took place, and tempting deli- 
cacies they were, and just such as ongbt to be on every poor 
man's table. The following is a Ust of the dishes that were 
thns on view : — Plain and fancy bread, rolls made withont 
baking powder, scones, coirant, seed and rice cake, seed 
ndli, fMge, oatmeal luaciiita, oatmeal Bsadiriahei, lentil 



EOnp, mutton broth, beef tea. beefsteak pie, medley pie, 
stewed beef, roaat mutton, boiled mutton, prupian goose, 
sheep's heart, fagots, roast haddock, baked mackerel, ftsli 
podding, plum pudding, oatmeal pudding, treacle pndiling. 



ohec'ie, lemonade, orangeade, toast-and- water, 
poached egga, lemon jelly, orange jelly. Each dish was 
moat cxceUent in quahty, and the low coat its cooking had 
involved was almost incredible. The examination lasted 
about an hour, and related first to the cleaning of cooking 
utensils, to the ingredients of the several dishes, and 
also as to the mode of preparing them : and the answers of 
the pnpils showed that they had a sound, practical, and 
even scientific knowledge of this neccssoiy and nseful art. 
Several of the pupils were also called npon to eiptun how 
the different dishes that were on view had been made. At 
the close of the examination Mr. Faber said he wished to 
say how pleased he was to find they were getting on bo 
well. He was sure that our ancestors would have been sur- 
prised to have had such a plain and simple exposition of 
cookery lud before them.' 



Uoticfs of =it)00liB. 



Food fob the Pboplk ; on, Lbstilh axd otheb VEaeTiri.e 
CooKERi. (Sampson Low 4 Co., 188 Fleet Street.) liy 
Eleanor E. Orlcbar. — In tliese days of rising prices and 
heightened foodcipenaea.a few frugal Bonis with abstemious 
appetites, and a little time and energy for making cxpiri- 
ments, may like to tiy some of the receipts for cooking 
lentils contained in this Uttle work. Uaoy of tbem r«id 
very attractively, and the advice gtveo is perhaps all the 
more reliable because the autlior is evidently not '/aitatiia ' 
on the subject herself, although she does fall justice to the 
vegetarian principles, and reprints at length the interesting, 
thongh not to all minds convincing, letters which Mr. Waiil 
lately addressed to the Timtt, It seems clear that lentils, 
which are ' pretty little brown and reddish-greon secda, 
round and Bat.' which may be l>ought, among other plDces, 
of Fuelling Brothers, German com-chaDdJers, at 2'iS . 
Tottenham Court Koad, for abont 2JiJ. a pound, are a 
nourishing and not unpleasant article of food, and form a 
valuable addition to many cooked dishes, while lesseniag 
their expeuse. In tliis way they may be of great value to 
persons of small income, who may yet not be prepared to 
accept them as a staple article of food. A very important 
point in dressing them seems to be a consideisbto amount 
of preliminary washing, unless any one has a prejudice ia 
favour of the Nils mud, in which they grow, by way of an 
additional condiment. After a good wasliing they should 
soak for a whole night, and then boil in the same water for 
three or four hours. As a vegetable they will make a little 
neat go a long way, and by themselves or with any little 
stock balf-arpound of seeds is said to make a quart or tlires 
pints of excellent soup. For further particulars and more 
elaborate rcceipla we must refer our readers to Uiss Orleli&r'a 
cicellently- writ ten little book, which gives a great deal of 
information upon Vegetarianism and kindred subjects, be- 
sidea nearly one hundired receipts. 

Food and Home Cookirt ; a Coobbk of iNaTEPcnoK is 

PaiCTlCAL COOKIBT *NB CtEJUlHO FOR ChIIJIBES IN E1.K- 

HENTABY SCHOOLS, By Catharine M. Bnckton. (Longmans, 
(ireon, it Co.) 1«. 6d.— It is not ncceRsory to recommend 
this work in the compamlively men'tiiW ti'"»i" nf thr' lust. 
Onlhecontrnrj-, one would be thnnK'' t . ... -l . . i. The 
Srnooi, CnoKF.itv-POOK. compiled I;. '■'■ ' .iii-lit, 

Hon. Sec. of the Edinburgh School of Cookery, in the huida 
of every school manager in England. Although all School 
Boards cannot organize a complete scheme of cookery, like 
that drawn up by Mrs. Bnckton and her coUeagnei on the 
Leeds School Btmrd, or fit up the fasoinating 'cookery 
cupboaid,' » woodcut ol whioh adonis ite bwttipiece, uid 
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irbkh 14 a Teritable miillum ia parro, yet many can fldopl 
some of the hinta it containB ; and there is little doubt that 
Bome instrnction in the phjeiological aspects of cookery 
might be of great eenice lo the girls in our N'utioiinl Schools, 
even if it were impossible to supply tliini with any oppor- 
ttlnities for practising the same except at home. School- 
mistreBses hare hardly the time to get up aiiy subjects out of 
their prescribed school courae ; butladies who had thoroughly 
maatered Mrs. Bnetton's book might giTC very interesting 
and nsefal Object or Beading lessons upon a Saucepan, 
and How to Clean it ; How to lioil a Pudding, and to Wash 
and Diy the Puddlng-clotb, &c, ; Fried Fish ; or. Dripping 
Pastry. To talk of th°Be things, and not octiully ^ P"' 
torn the irhole process, is rather like the play of Ilnnihl 
with Hamlet left out ; but it may be better than nothing. 
and in those cases in which the girls can try eiperiments at 
home it may lead to very uaefnl results. Miss (jutlirie- 
Wright's book goes over some of the same ground, but the 
•dence ia giren in a somewhat simpler form, there are more 
reoeipts, and it is equally tobe recommended to the notice of 
all who hold that educational and Hocial movements for the 
elevation of the working classes should embrace efforts for 
improviog the oonditions of their homes and lives. 

WoBE iBotT TBK FiTE D1A1.H (UacmiUan & Co.) has an 
introduction by Mr. Carlyle, and is a very simply-told record 
of a lady's eipcrienoe as District Visitor in a crowded part 
of London. There ia much to bo learned from this little 
work, both directly by the eiamples given of the way in 
which the writer deals with some of the cases which came under 
her notice, and indirectly from the gentle tone of sympathy 
with the sufferings and forbearance of the poor, which it 
would hardly be possible for any one reading it not to im- 
bibe. As she noat truly says, ' When we hear of the poor 
being deprived of those necesaarics of life, fresh aii and good 
water, do vre not wonder at their goo<lncs8, and patient en- 
dnrance. instead of being disgusted by their brutality ? Might 
Dot such hardships make them more druokeu and more im- 
(uoralf And is it not wonderful to find amougst them, as 
we do often find, happy, bright homes, and well-brougbt-up 
ohildren r With all her views upon the questions she raises, 
we do not feel qtiite in aeeord ; and in the matter of ' pawn- 
ibops,' which she considers to be often a boon to tho poor, 
we incline to the opinions of a oorrcspondent, whose letter 
on the subject app^red in lost (laittu. 

SomTHnro isocT Siviso, by Mrs. Lockhart, and Thb 
Uaa OT Tu U4D Comz, by Michael Beverley, M.D., are two 
eicellent Uttle tracts which have been just added to their 
well-known aeries of Iloiuthalil Tracli for tlu Ptoplt. by 
Jarrold and Sons. The subjects o( these two papers are 
more closely connected than might appear from the titles, 
lot A *eems that the Coffee-tavern movement not only pro- 
mote* the best interests of the poorer classes, by making 
■olniety easier and abstention from alcoholic drinks more 
poadble, but aotoaUy provides ' a highly remunerative in- 
TeBtmaitlortb«po8sessorof capita].' Dr. Beverley says, 'It 
ia not an onzeaBonablehope that the leading CM Company's 
■hares will ere long be quoted upon the Stock Eichange : 
and it will be well if they be eo. ' That a woman should 
write ao wiaely upon money matters as Mrs. Lockhart, will 
not loiprise any one who knows what valuable help a 
' Banker's Daughter ' has given to her countrywomen in the 
works, Fint Letiotu in Butiniii, la., and Guide lo the Un- 
pnUcUd in matten relating to Proprrty and lacomr. 3i. 6d. 
both pnblisbed by Macmillan. And althongh this tract is 
prindpally addrrased to the fathers and mothers of the 
ubonnng classes, the following sentences may be taken home 
by all : ' Don't wut till your wages are raised. I have known 
men and women who never had high wages, hut who, by 
plain drouing and careful housekeeping, managed to lay by 
ahuudmdpoimdaoTmorelor old age.' ' There arelabourers 
<m Bir Baldwin Leighton's estate in Shropshire, who, earn- 
ing only lU a-waek, have 50J. or lOOf. in the bank.' She 
quotes a paaaogs from Frenxh Home Life, in which, speaking 
ofthe domestic Mirante, the writer says, 'Like all serrMit* 



of her race, she lays by something rcgulorly. At two-an^- 
twenty she has a small account at the savings' bank ; at 

. thirty-five, railway rlebentures, or something in the funds; 
and if she does not marry, she has stored up by the time 
she is an old woman a few hundred pounds, and can go 
hack to her ' native village and end her days in peace.' In 
oonclusiou she says, ' Do not suppose that saving will make 
you mean. It need not do so. No one con so well afford to 

, spend, when the need arises, as the man who lias first saved ; 
and probably DO one ViilJ so well understand the more dithcult 
art of hpending an he who has already mastered tlic art of 
saving. Only mind you save first, that you may have both 
the power and the right to spend afterwards. 

rive 



Corrtsponlientt. 



broRiuTiDN wantecl respecting a suitable school or liome 
where a boy of eleven, the orohan child of respectable do- 
mestio aervants, can be lodged, boarded, educated and pre- 
pared, for trade or service, at a charge not exceeding 201. a-year. 

A sooQESTioN has readied ns that ladies who have lived 
in India, and who ore therefore well acquainted with the 
overland route, might occasionally earn a considerable sum 
by taking charge, on the journey, of children who are either 
joining their parents in the Colonies, or are being sent home 
for their health. It ia vety difSonlt to procure reliable 
women for this service, and the sums charged are exorbitant 
for the services performed. Of oourse, where a tady requires 
the assistance of a nursemaid, she cannot expect a liigh fee ; 
hut anyone fond of children, and a good sailor, who wonld 
take the entire charge of them, might fairly ctiarge the aum 
nsually demanded, which we understand to be !iO/, and up- 
wards for the voyage alone. It might also be desirable lo 
stipulate for an idlowance for the first week or fortuiglit after 
landing. Furtherintormaticm on these points will be welcome. 

Wb regret that an interesting communication from the 
Chaplain of an important Asylum for the Insane, which has 
lately reached us, cannot be inserted in full for want of 
space ; bat we will not delay altogether giving publicity to 
his request for ' help in the after-care of poor, friendless 
female convalescents on leaving the asylum.' He considers 
that great services might be paid to those poor women 
by any ladies who wonld befriend ihem for a lime after 
their discharge from the asylum ; obtaining Ught employ- 
ment for those who can work, sending some to Conva- 
lescent Homea to restore their physical health, and above 
all by corresponding or maintaining friendly inteiooursc 
with them. The Kev. Henry Hawkins, Chaplain's House, 
CoLuey Hatch, N.. wdl be happy to communicate with ladies 
willing to join the ' Association of Friends for the Infirm of 
Mind,' and especially to hear from any lady who conld 
devote herself specially to the work. 

Macau, — In answer to ' M. E. B.'s ' question respecting 
instruction in wood-carving, in last Gaiette, I should like to 
inform her. and any other ladies who may be interested in 
the subject, that a School of Wood-carving was opened in 
London last Christmas by the Society of Arts, at 3 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, under the direction of that eminent 
Florentine artist. Signer Bulletti. Messrs. Oillow supply 
wood and employment, and the work tanght is of a very high 
class : not the common Swiss or French carving, but real 
art work, nch aa at present cannot be obtained in England. 
Those students whose progress has been sufBcient, will re- 
ceive payment after six months, and the Society of Arts 
give a few free studentships to ladies who possess talent, 
who are unable to pay their fees, and who will promise to 
stndy for two years. I bear the instruction most highly 
spoken of. Ladies wishing to learn the art sbonld apply, in 
the first instance, to Miss King, Secietaiy of the Society foe 
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ment ot Women, 22 Bemers Street. Oifoid | from b MancheBter nuuialaotnrei a poimd of print cnttings 



bUniv, — Uy attention hu been called to a lettei in thc' 
ITonan'f Qatttte loi Ma7, signed ' One who Pondere the 
AdvertisemeutB (or Places,' the writer ot which deEirei that 
'some Miss Bje would ael on foot a acheme for the claee 
sbcree those ehe hss beoefited, i. e. tor educated women.' I 
am happ? to be able to inform the writer of this letter that 
Hiss Bye's first emigration work was the establishmect, in 
lem, of the 'Female Middle-claaa Emigration Bociety,' 
whieb has erar sinoe assisted edncated womec to emigrate 
by supplying them with introductioni to ladies at Tarioos 
ooloni^ ports, and, when neoeseary, with loans of money for 
their passage. More than 200 women have thus been sent 
ODt to the Cape, India. Anatralia, New Zealand, Britiab Co- 
Inmbia, Canada, and last, not least, to Siberia; wliencel 
reoeiTed seTsral letters from a lady, comfortably established 
In the family of a Bussian lea-merchant, not far from the 
Chinese frontier. She was enjoying a salary of 1001, a-year, 
having never, in her native Ireland, got beyond 161. as her 



« of delicate hM]th ha«e benefited by the change of 
elimate. Freqnently the letters we receive speak of the 
oontraitsffonledbyoolonial life, with its freedom, its friendly 
•ooiality and eqnality, to the isolation and monotony of a 
Bovernesa's lite In England. I shall be most happy to hear 
bom anj ladies who feel inolined to help this work, and 
will gladly furnish them with toll intormation regarding the 
Booiely and its worMng, I am. Madam, youre buthfully, 

J. E. Lawn, fion. Stc. F.U.C.E.S. 

13 Portugal Street, London, E.C. 

Uinui, — As many of yonr readers no doabt reside in the 
Dioeesa ot Peterborongb or neighboorhood, I am dedrons of 
inaldng known through your colomns that I, a« member ol 
Peterborough Diocesan Council for Homes o( Best Depart' 
ment, shall be glad ol letters ot admission to Convalescent 
Homes and Hoepitals in or near this Diooeae tor Members 
ot the Qiria' ^iendly Society. The nearest sea-bathing 
institntions are those of Scarbwongh and Hnnstanton. For 
the infonnatioo ot those who do not already know it, I may 
■ay that the object ot the Homes Ot Best Department is to 
obtain letters ot admission to Convalesoent Homes and 
Boapitals for Members of the O. F. B., and to make grants 
of snms of money to aid snch Members in their jonmej to, 
and muntananoe at, such Hospitals. AiJdress Mrs. EvEauii) 
MOiiuii, Iba Qovernol's House, Tower Btreet, Leicester. 
Yonr* tathtoUy, 

OBACB H. MlLKlH. 

AMOTBsa Mission fob Hosri^ALS. 
Madiii, — I have always been much interested in the 
work ot the Flower Mission in the London Hospitals, and 
earnestly wish that it might be extended to other large 
cities. The dreariness of the strict rontine which is abso- 
lately indispensable in sooh an inatitntion as a hoapitsJ must 
be felt oppressive by the patients, especially by those who 
are oonvaleeoent or are suffering bom some ailment which 
keeps them priaoners without dulling their perceptions, and 
who are as keenly alive to tlieir snrroundings as the caaoal 
visitor is. Many tuve not sufficient culture to enjoy oontinuons 
reading, even were books plentiful; and I have Uiought that 
in the women's wards a labour ol love more homely than the 
Flower Mission, but yet not to ba deepieed, might be found 
in the providing of simple fancy work for such patients as I 
have described. By ' fancy work ' I do not mean the eiecn- 
tion ot elaborate designs in crochet, knitting, or embroidery, 
bnt simply the employment ot needle and thread in various 
•mall ways, as little monotonons and tiring as possible. 
Many ladies have odds and ends ol wools, and scraps of 
eolonred cloths, &o., which wiUi very little ingenuity could 
be tamed to aooount in making eomforters, cuffs, penwipers, 
balls, or in dressing dolls. And above all, I would suggest 
the good old faslura of patehwtvk, affording as it does 
KMb ample Hope lor ingennity and laiu?. I lately received 



I of last year's pallerna, in every variety of brifliaat colours, 
I sold on purpose for patchwork at a nominal charge. It 
, struck me that the arrangement of these pretty bits of 

colour might afford quiet enjoyment to many a sickly one. 
I and a few pounds of these pnnt scraps, a few woodeo dolls, 
I and the odds and ends before mentioned, be thus made the 
I means of brightening the lot of the ooDvalesoents in the 

whole hospital. Yours foithluily, M. H, 

PAinT'BBUSH MiKiHa. 

Dbab Minui, — I have had several in<]uiries in cons*, 
qnence of my letter on the subject ol paint-brush making 
tor women ; and I will therefore give what further informa- 
tion I have gathered since writing in your June number. 
My intormant repeats that he fears it wUl be difficult to find 
any workmen willing to give the necessary instruction, even 
tor a premium. But this, of course, can be ascertained, and 
I have given the name of one skilled worker to a lady who 
has applied to me for information. Those who moke the 
brusbas seem to be (some, at least) illiterate men, Uving in 
email houses in the suburbs ; yet to one such this wholesale 
shop pays sometimes 101. a-week ! He repeats that he would 
wilUngly employ many more, but aome have as much as they 
can do, others do not care to have it. But this is the most 
important part ol my intonnation, — the chief trade is carried 
on wilh Germany, and at Nuremberg hundreds ot women 
and children are employed in it, in factories. My informant 
bflheves there wonld be httle or no difficulty in the trade 
being learnt there ; and. as he saya, why should hundreds of 
ponnds (which even he himself pays) go out ol the oountt; 
for work that can be as well done here ? If any lady, really 
competent, and with intelligence and skilful fingers, can go 
to Nuremberg (knowing something ot (ierman tongue and 
ways) and briug back the knowledge (Bupposing it cannot be 
obtained here), it seems to me it wooid be the best and 
surest way ot bringing back so profitable an industry, and I 
cannot but think that one person thus taught wonld be able 
to impart it to others, perhaps in classes, on her return. 

Of course it is open to any one to go to some of the (treat 
wholesala shops in London (easily found through any Trade 
Directory) and ascertain tor themselves if there are any 
workmen here who will give lessons. It eeems to me just 
the work that ladies' fingers could do, and even invalids 
living at hnme would surely find it a suitable employment. 

I earnestly hope that something besides disappointment 
and vain hopes may arise out of this suggestion. 

Yours faithfully, Looiba Twikiko. 



A LADY wishes to find a Situation for a very willing, 
tmstwoHhy, middle-aged BUTLEB, who can have 
good charaolera extending over many years. Apply to Mrs. 
XHOHis HoBBiBl>, Speen Hill Lodge, Newbury. 



A LADY wishes to recotmaend a superior Girl, aged 17, 
as NUBSEMAID m a Gentleman's Family, under a 
good Nurse, Not been out before. Address Miss Gbakt, 
Royal Victoria Yard , De ptford, B.E. 



W" 



ABHING WANTED for the Lanndiy ol the Home 

for Female Inebriates, Bt. James's Honse, Ebeneier 
Terrace, Eennington Park. For Terms, address Taa Iiu>t 

Bdpibiob^ 

i CLERGYMAN'S WIDOW wishes to BOABD and 
n. EDUCATE a little Oirl, or Two Sisters, age from 
5 to 10. Terms, inclusive, 201, Good referenoes given 
uid required. Address Mrs. Bucklaho, Qnilsboron^, 
Northants. 

EBMAN PENSION, LEIPZIG A Widow Lady and 

her Daughter are aniions to receive BOABDEBS at 
once. Girls of any age will be taken, and receive a 
idother's care. For particulars and the highest reoom- 
meudations apply to Mrs. HHUti Buna, S3 Wimpde 
Street. 
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WESTON-SUPER-MABE.— A PRIVATE BOARDING- 
HOUSE with every Comfort. Terms moderate. For 
partionlars apply to Miss E. G. Chaldecott, 1 Wellington 
Terrace, Weston-snper-Mare. 

SUNNYSIDE, NORFOLK. — HOUSE OF REST for 
Governesses or Ladies of small means. References re- 
quired. Special retom ticket from London, second class, 10s, 
12s. 6d per week. Apply to Mrs. Bbandketh, Dicklebnrgh 
Rectory, Soole. 

TWO SISTERS wish for ORDERS for Making, Gleaning, 
and Mending Lace. Also for Netting, Knitting, Mil- 
linery, and all kinds of Fancy Work. Specimens sent on 
approval Charges moderate. Miss James, 62 Finsboro' 

Road, Kensington. 

■ — »- » 

TO TEACHERS. —LESSONS by Correspondence in 
Arithmetic and advanced Mathematics, for the Camb. 
Women's and London Matric. Exams., by a Certificated 
Mathematical Teacher. M. E. H., 42 Somerset Street. W. 

APARTMENTS.— A Lady wishes to LET a nice DRAW- 
ING-ROOM and TWO BED-ROOMS, at Southend-on- 
8ea, Essex. Terms moderate. Good situation. Address 
Mrs. K,, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

MADAME DE KERGARION will be glad to receive 
PUPILS for Instruction in FRENCH. She wUl give 
Lessons in the Evening to Ladies and Gentlemen employed 
during the day. Address 1 Campden Houses, Campden 
Hill Road, Kensington. 

ALADT will supply Original Designs for ART EM- 
BROIDERY. Chair-backs commenced, with Crewels 
to finish, 4s, -Panels painted to order. Address J. D., 
30 Sion Hill. Bath. 

A LADY wishes either to finish any FANCY WORK 
began, or to receive Orders for BABIES' CROCHET 
JACKETS, or SQUARES, or BASSINET COUNTER- 
PANES. Address Miss Woodwabp, Ashdown Cottage, 
Tenbury, Worcestershire. 

AN experienced GOVERNESS. Free in July. Highest 
references. Acquirements:— Thorough English; fluent 
French (long resident in Paris) ; good German ; Italian ; 
Music ; Prepares Pupils for Singing. One Pupil preferred. 
High Salary. Laundry and Travelling Expenses. Address 
Miss £. F. PoussETT, Amber Wood, Christchurch, Hants. 



TITESTGATE-ON-SEA. — 'DANEMEAl)' Private Board- 
W ing House, conducted by an Officer's Widow. Dane- 
mead is a detached House, immediately facing the Sea, and 
Ornamental Grounds. Hot and Cold Baths, and every 
domestic comfort. Apply to E. R. 

INSTRUCTION in the best Methods of TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC to Children. Papers of Directions and 
Sample Lessons will be sent by post, weekly, together Tilth 
Questions and Corrected Exercises. Terms, 21. for three 
mouths. Apply E. P., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

ART NEEDLEWORK.— Miss SCOTT begs to notify her 
Change of Address, viz. to 41 Arundel Square, Barns- 
bury, N., where she will still continue to execute Orders for 
Designing and Tracing. 

A LADY, living in ia healthy part of Yorkshire, desires to 
receive One or Two little Girls to EDUCATE with her 
own Children, under a good Governess. Every home com- 
fort. Address M. L., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

ANTED, for the NURSERY, a Lady about 30, to 
take Charge of Baby 8 months, and Girl 9 years. 
Teaching required. Assistance siven in Nursery. Salazy, 
80/. Letters to Mrs. Lxwik, Taimurst, Dorking. 



A GENTLEMAN wishes to procure light EMPLOYMENT 
for a Young Man, who, through a fall, is a cripple, and 
has only one arm ; mechanical means, however, enable him 
to work with the stump of the other. Clean Knives, Cany 
Coalscuttles, Groom Pony. &c. Address S. F., 85 Inverness 
Terrace. W. 

WANTED by a Lady a Situation as MATRON. Six years' 
experience. Highest references. Address M., 20 Tor- 
rington Square. Bloomsbury, W.C. 

WANTED, Useful MAID, not under 28, for One Lady and 
Child of 3. Yorkshire, and country situation. Very 
good Needlewoman and plain Dressmaker. Person accus- 
tomed to Children preferred. Apply by letter, stating 
wages, to Mrs. Dent, 48 Prince's Gardens, South Ken- 
sington, London, S.W. 

SUMMER HOLIDAYS.— Ladies and Children can ba 
received in a Villa Residence, standing in its own 
Garden, close to Sea and two good Churches. Terms 
moderate. Address Miss Nobbis, Easton, St. Mary Church, 
South D^von. 

YOUNG LADY desires a Situation on the Ccmtment, 

either in a SCHOOL or as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 

Advanced Enghsh in all its branches, Latin, French, 

German, and Music. Certificated, and can give good 

references. Address A. S.F., 8 Trinity Crescent, Edinburgh. 

YOUNG CINERARIA PLANTS, Sutton's Best Stram, 
2s. 6<l. a-dozen, free. First-class ZONAL GERANIUM 
CUTTINGS, named, 2s. 2d. a-dozen, free. Address Gahva, 
BiUingham, Stockton-on-Tees. 

TO LADIES having SMALL DRESS ALLOWANCES.— 
A Lady, possessing great taste, SHOPS and MATCHES 
THINGS for Ladies in the Country, and offers CON- 
SIDERABLE ADVANTAGES. Enclose stamped en- 
velope for full particulars. Address Miss Nobton, 82 Dorset 
Street. Portman Square, London. 

A LADY has some beautiful SILK GAUZE DRESSES to 
dispose of. Width, 25 and 30 inches. Price 2s. per 
yard. Address T. S., Miss Bartholomew's, Addlestone, 
Surrey. 

AUSTRALIAN SILK- GROWERS' DEPOT, 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES' SERICICULTURAL COMPANY. LIMITED, 

3 Chables Stbbbt, Gbosvbnob Squabb, W. 
{Removed from No, 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Neill to forward the interests 
of Austialian Silk Growers ; to facihtate the sale of the 
Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 
Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, Is. Sd. oz. ; 
Dyed, Is. 6d. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6tf. to 
10s. 6(2. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, Ac. from 9s. M. to SOt. 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from Ss. to 16tf. Also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Prices 
from IBs. to 32s. each. 

Ebmen a Robt's Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, Ac, 

OWING to the failure of the European Silk Crops, and 
the consequent rise in the price of Silk, it is found 
necessary to raise the prices of the Australian Silks. 

All Orders received subsequently to July 12th most 
therefore be executed at advanced prices. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKEE STREET. POETMAN SQUARE. 



Established for the benefit 0/ necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK op EVERY DE SCRIP- 
TION tliaukfully received, aud promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, d'c, always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERB, 

COMPANIONS. &c. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 

M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

1 . 

LADIES' SCHOOL op DRESSMAKING & EMBROIDERY, 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A DRAWING-ROOM MEETING will be held here on 
Saturday, July 12th, at 3 p.m., to consider the proposal 
of the Committee to develope the present Institution into 
ft Technical School for General Needlework. Miss Julie 
Braun will attend to explain the system followed in the 
German Schools. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Emplo3rment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

Orders requested for Embroidered Ball Dresses for the 
coming Season, also for the Fashionable Greek Costume. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

A Special Appeal is made for 50/. to meet Rent and 
Taxes. The following Donations are acknowledged : — 



NOTICE 



Misfl Whitear 
Mn. Jonca 
Mi88 CHongh 
Mrs. Wills ... 



£10 
10 
5 
110 



LES JEUNES FTTJiKS qui d^sirent finir leur Education 
ii Paris peuvent trouver (i I'lnstitution de Mme. 
Clemence-Legqob, avec le confortable d'une famille, les 
meillenrs Professeurs en Fran<;ais, Musique, Peinture, Alle- 
mande, <S:c. Pour les Prospectus et les Renseignements 
g'adresser k Mdlle. Danton, Caerleon College, Lower 
Norwood. 

This day, fcap. 8vo. price Is. post free. 

THE SEQUEL 

TO LADIES' WORE : How to SeU it. 

By Zeta. Containing Hints on Figure Working, 
Appliqu^, and Decorative Oil Painting. 

Also full Instructions, with Illustrations, for Knitted 
Counterpanes and Rag Carpets, and particulars of a 
new Free Work Society. 

Second Edition, fcap. 8vo. Is. post free. 

LADIES' WOBK: How to SeU it. 

With some Hints on Decorative Oil Painting. 

'A most senaible and practical little mannal, wbioh we have 
rend with much pleasure, and wliich we strongly recommend to 
ladies who, ^ithont qnittinff their own homes, are anxious to eke 
ont their small incomes by finding a market for their finger-work.' 

GraphU. 
HATCHABDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



^rOMAN'S GAZETTE GUIDE.— Four Parts of this Work, 
' ' * A Guide to all Institutions Established fob the 
Benefit of Women and Children,' have been published, 
and are now in circulation. Of the first Two Parts, which 
are devoted to Industrial Schools and Convalescent Institu- 
tions, Three Editions have been published, and of the Third 
Part, which treats of Penitentiaries, a Second Edition has 
lately been called for. These, Parts 1 to 3, were severally 
sold for '6d. each, but it is found that these prices are much 
too low to cover cost, and that it will be necessary to doable 
the price from this time. 



Now Ready, post free for 61(f. each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IIT- 

STITUTIONS estabhshed for the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being publislicd in connexion with 
The Woman^s Gazette and Handbook, 

Pabt I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, AssociationB 
for the Benefit of Servants, Y^oung Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, <S:c., Homes, &c, 

Pabt II. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Best, 

Pabt HI. Penitentiaries, and Homes for InebriAtes. 

Just Published. 

Pabt IV. of GUIDE, a double Number, price W., or free 
by post, 7<Z., which treats of Educational and Teehnkml 
Institutions and Establishments, Lists of Public Day 
Schools, Colleges, Lectures, Classes, &c. 



HANDBOOK OF WOMEN'S WOBK. 
Third Edition. Boards, Is, ; by post, 1«. 2<f. 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 16 pages, 4to. 2d. 

Post-free, in advance, 2^. 6d. per annnm. 

Vol. I. (1876) crown 4to. Ss. 6(2. ; boards, 2$, 6d. 
.. n. (1877) „ „ 3«. 6d. 
„ IIL (1878) „ „ post free, Ss, lOd, 



By the same Author. 

A FEW WORDS to SCnOOLMI8TBES8B& 

2(f ., or half price per 100 for distribution. 

WHY SHOULD I SEND MY CHILD TO 

SCHOOL? A Popular Explanation of the Ck>de, 

addressed to Parents. Id, 

THE DUTIES OF LADIES as MANAQSBS 

OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. A Papa zead at thd 

Social Science Congress of 1878. ^d. each. 



^ATCHABDS, 187 FICCADILLT, LORDOIT. 



riiated bj Jobm BrmANQmwAJBt Tower fitroet. Upper St. Martin's Lone, W.O., and Pablished by Hatcrabos, 187 PioQadiQy, 
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NbTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

Fob the convenience of Subscribers we give below a Form 
of Order for a -Yearly Subscription to the * Gazette.' 

Back numbers (from December, 1875) supplied at the same 
rate — viz. 2^. each number, post free. 

FORM OF OBDEB. 

lUase foncai'd ' The Woman's Gazette * to 
N'ame 



Address 



2#. Qd, endosedfor twelve numbers f from. 



Address — Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, W. ; or, SuB- 
Editob (Miss PniLLirs), 42 Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 

AU Post-office Orders payable to M. E. Phillips, 227 
Oxford Street : or to Messrs. Hatchard, Post Office, Picca- 
dilly Circus. Stamps can only be received at the rate of 
IS to the shilling, on account of loss in exchange. 

All Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of Is. Qd. 
for 30 words, and Od. for every additional 8 words. Trade 
Advertisements and institutions will be charged according 
to sjyace. Terms for a series by arrangement. 

All should be foncarded, pre/mid, to the Sub-Editor, at 
the Office, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., before 
the 22nd day of the month at latest. 

Contributions for the • Gazette,* and other communica- 
tions, should be addressed to the Editor at the same 
address. 



Back Numbers of the * Gazette ' for 1876 and 1877, for 
gratuitous distribution, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individuals, on application to the 
Sub-Editor, and pajTnent of carriage. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknowledge the following 
DONATIONS towards a HOLIDAY FUND to enable 
Poor Ladies to enjoy a little Belaxation and Change of Air : — 



Mrs. Trotter 
Miss Bramston 
MisB Lindsay 
E. J. 



£10 

1 

10 

5 



TITISS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges several useful 
ill PARCELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor Ladies, 
especially from Miss B., E. G., Mrs. H., and Mrs. G. 

A LADY wishes to find Employment, either as a COM- 
PANION to a GIBL finishing her Studies, and to help 
lier with the same, or to take charge of a Motherless Girl or 
Girls. Has considerable experience in Housekeeping ; able 
to teach a Girl to Bide or Drive. Further particulars and 
highest recommendations from Mrs. Henky Smith, 82 
Wimpole Street. 

APARTMENTS. — Comfortable Drawing-room, Dinmg- 
room, and Bedrooms to LET, Famished. Apply to 
Mrs. Moody, 45 Beaumont Street, Portland Place. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN in connec- 
tion with the Woman's Gazette. Terms: Correspon- 
dence and Registration Fee, 1^. On an Engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 6«. will be charged to each party. 
Office hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address 
MiB8 Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 



SITUATIONS wanted for the following :— 
Miss MooBE. — Middle-aged, Companion to a Lady, or 
Housekeeper. 

J. B. — Age 17. Junior Teacher in a School where she 
would have Lessons in French and Music. 

S. A.— A respectable Young Woman as Nursery Governess, 
Teaching English only. 

Mde. C. — Requires a post as French Governess. 

F. L.— Young French Girl, as School-room or Young 
Lady's Maid in Town. 

Address Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Sq. 

Answebb to the following Advertisements should be ad- 
dressed *Care of the Editor of the WomarCs Gazette^ 42 
Somerset Street, London, W.' 

N.B. — Particulars of the Situations can be sent to those 

persons ONLY who enclose a stamped and addressed enve» 

lope, and who supply such particulars of themselves and of 

their qualifications as enable the Advertiser to judge of their 

suitability for the duties required of them. The same holds 

good for persons reco mmend in g others for appointment s. 

1. Russia, — An English lady, able to give a thorough 
Education in English, Music, and all the ordinary in- 
struction required by Girls, excepting foreign languages, 
will shortly be required by a Family residing north of 
St. Petersburg. Salary, 80;. 

2. Chelsea. — A Gentleman and his Wife, residing in a 
very pleasant and convenient part of Town, desire to 
Exchange with a Family (without Children) living in 
the Country or at the Sea (South Coast preferred), for 
not less than one month, or until December. Eaofai 
party to take their own servants. 

3. CARrENTER. — A Lady wishes most strongly to recom- 
mend a very respectable man, an excellent Carpenter, 
who can do all sorts of work about a house neatly and 

inexpensively. 

4. Wanstead. — A Lady wishes to place out a Girl of 14, 

in order to remove her from bad home influences. 
She has waited upon Gentle-people, lodging in a Trades- 
man's Family, and has given satisfaction to both parties. 

5. Perth. — A Lady who has taken the Degree L. A. of 

the University of St. Andrews, seeks a Non-resident 
Situation in a pleasant neighbourhood as Teacher, 
Librarian, Secretary, or Mercantile Clerk. . 

6. A. C. N.— A Lady, about 25, who is a good Arithmetician 

and Needlewoman, and who writes a good hand, would 
be happy to give her services for a Comfortable Home, 
as Secretary and Companion, or with a small Salary, 
for the Care of very Uttle Children. 

7. M. G. — A Young Lady, having a fair knowledge of Ger- 
man, desires to meet immediately with a Holidaj 
Engagement Abroad, where she could teach English 
in return forher expenses. 

8. Bangor. — A Lady wishes to recommend for the Matron- 
ship or Assistant Matronship of an Indostrial Home, 
a Young Woman who has shown remarkable apHtnde 
for Training and Managing Girls in a similar situation, 
which she has held for some years. 

9. Cottage Hospit.vl. — A respectable, middle-aged Woman 
is wanted as Ward woman, to Help in Laundry and 
House-work. 12/. and all found. A month's trial 
desired before engagement. 

10. F. M. — A very highly-recommended Maiden Lady sedcs 
a situation as Practical Housekeeper or Matron in a 
Family or Institution. She is vezy thorough and con- 
scientious, and specially fitted for the charge of Young 
Children, Salary from 402. 
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XOTICE.— In January next tht 'Womab'b Ga^ETTF' mil trttrr vpoa the fourth year nf ita exittence, in an imprortd form, 
aad teilt be tiitUUd 'WORE AND LEISURE: The Engluhwomui'B Advertiaer, Reporter, nn<l OAZErTE.' It» eontenlt mil ta 
iitcreated, aud its Kope etilaryed, loai to evibtaee the liitcuttion af all mattera of interest in Women genrrally, inclading informal 
fim rt^eeiing Volnntary and Vnpaid Work, at mil ai the contidtraliou of those openingifor Remitneratire Employiiienl irAi'tA 
k/ne hiHerlo been its only otteasibU olg'eel. Speeial fewilitiet vill he afforded for Adrrrtistraenti ; and il is /toped that by 
Ike oeeasiotial publication of the Reports of Institutions and Associations existing for the benefit if Wonitn the 'QiZtTTE' frill 
gain in etmpletauss, and justify still more fully the measure ofsaeeas already amirded to H. 



TECHNICAL TRAINING. 
Air article hy 'B. T.' in tVaser's Maga:ine foi Uxich, 
beuing tlie above title, waa alluded to in our last chapter 
OD thia aubject, and we can hardlj do better than offer 
to those of our readers who hava not been able to read 
it •• complete a amuinBTr of ita contents as space will 
peomt. 

The writer begins \)f remarking, that while in the 
lowest occnpations in which women engage — such as 
doni«etie wrrice and the purelj manual or mechanical 
trades — no specdsJ training is needed ; in the highest 
— such as literature, science, and art — women have no 
longer to contend with anj. special disadvantsges. But 
this is not the case amons the large number engaged in 
induttrial pursuits, for which the means of tTaining are 
scantj in the extreme, the work inferior in quality, and 
the remuneration tow. I'ublic attention is now being 
drawn 'to the danger of the continued neglect of the 
technical element in the education of oiir artisanB,' both 
male and female ; and most Englishmen are now alive to 
the tact that measures must be taken for improving the 
■kill of future groerations of work-people, if our manu- 
foeturera are to maintain a high pwition among their 
rivals on the Continent. Leaving unnoticed 'the vexed 
qoeation of the introduction of women into Imdes from 
which they are at present excluded,' ' B. T.' proceeds 
to conMder the case of foreign countries, and remarks 
that 'in France it would seem that the admission of 
women into a business is not of necessity the signal f ftr a 
fan of wages. The salaries ^d by the French railway 
GOmpaniee to the female booking-clerks lately introduced ' 
into thrir offices are the same as those formerly paid to 
the men — in some instances, it is said, higher. In the 
nutional printing-offices, recently thrown open to women, ' 



who now number 406 out of IISO hands there employed, 
they earn the aame wages for doing, of course, the same 

I work as the men. The principle of regulating the pay 
according to the amount and quality of the work reqmrea 
and received, which in England applies only in the higher 

' callings {such sa the stsff of a periodical, ftc), in Franco 
extends to other and industrial vocations. It is possible ' 
that things being so, the workmen may also be more ready 

I toperceive that the interestsoftheirsistersand daughters 
are not, in point of fact, estranged from, or hostile to, 

The answer to the question, ' \Miat sort of practical, 
professional edo cation, should here in England be open to 

I womenf" the writer considers lies within a much smaller 
compa."8, and is therefore infinitely more manageable 
than that of technical training for men. To be a good 
engineer or agriculturii't a man muit have a considerabla 
natural gift in that direction ; but skilful art-workman- 
ship, ornamental design, millinery, good cooking, though 
certainly not attainshle by the hght of nature alone, are 

I possible to most persons after proper training. Some 
example of the facilities for special training which ate 
offered to women on the Continent are of such interest 

I that no apology is needed for transferring the very in- 

1 teresting account given by 'B. T.' almost i-erbatim to 
these pages. We take, for eiample, — 

: ' The Professional Schools in Paris, known as the " Ecols 
Eliae Lemonnier," of which there are three. Pupils are 

I admitted from twelve years of age, and they must have 
already received a primai? general education. French, 
arithmetic, history, geography, elementary science in its 
application to common things, drawing and writing, are 
taught in the " general " classes which occupy the morning 
hotus. The afternoon each girl devotes to Oie study of the 
parUcnlar trade she means to adopt. The course of pre- 
para ion extends over three or more years, acctHding to the 
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particular Ua3y selected. The manBeiuR body lire in com- 
mUQicaUoD viith employers and mannfactinvrii, nnd will 
undcrUke to icnke contracts far the apprenticcshiii of pupila 
vho have completed their term.' 

In these schools the gpeneral instruction is ^ven in 
such a form (w to ■work into nnd help the special. Thiis;— 

' In arithmetLc the science of nombera ia taoght, expressly 
in its practical application to trade and acconota. In geo- 
graphy the commercial and indnntrial aspects of the different 
, countries are not forgottco. Elementary physics and chem- 
intiy ore taught in their direct bearings, both on domcetio 
management and tlic lechDicalitiea of special iudnstries. 
Even writing is utilised, leading on to the tracing of orna- 
mental tetters, such as may bo rei^uired in artiatio deaign. 
Tlius girls are helped at an age when they are unable to help 
themselves, and qooliGed for making the best of snch open, 
ings as may fall to Iheir lot ce working women. Tlio pupils' 
fee tor attendance at the general classes in the morning, 
and any one of tlie special technical afternoon claasee, is 
twelve froncB a- month. Adiiiiiision to a technical class alone 
costs ten francs. Tliat French parents are willing, and find 
it worth while, to cipend thus inncli on the training of their 
giria, the pojialarity and spread of the sclioola amplj" leatify, 

'At Brnaaela, the Ecolc Professionelle, founded in 18fifi, 
and now subsidiaed by Government, is managed by a com- 
mittee of subBcribecB. numbers .SOO pnpils, and is reported 
as being most prosperous. Girla in this school can he 
trained for commerciiJ situationa as clerka and book-keepers. 
Industrial design is tanght. aa applicable to dress- making, 
china-painting, fan-painting, tc. These girls actually make 
some of the best dreases for Court balls, and specimens of 
their work have repeatedly won prizes. In Vienna, Munich, 
Darmstadt, and other Continental towns, similar institutions 
are to be fonnd. Perhaps the most remarkable is a bnmch 
of the Lette-Verein of Berlin, a Society that offers lo atu- 
denti> of this subject a model of a technical school, organized 
BO OS to suit the special oonditions around it. The Lette- 
Vsreiu is a handfij of societies with the same main object, 
namely, the promotion of women's education, and the im- 
provement of the worliing capacities of those who are self- 
dependent, lienidca the trade school, there ia the Victoria 
Stift, a foundation ofiering a temporary home to ladies of 
limited means ; a bazaar for the sale of work ; a registry for 
women in seaich of employment ; a loan society ; a lending 
library ; and a school for servants, factory girls, and others. 
The school is in three divisions — commercial, industrial, 
and drawing. The girls do not enter ander the age of fifteen, 
and here receive merely a technical, not a general education. 
The education of children of all classes in Germany is 
hotter cared for tlian in other eoontries. The standard in 
the f temeutary schools is very high. The girls do not leave 
BO early ; tlius general ignorance and want of trained intel- 
ligence are not among the obstacles to progress there to be 
contended with so early. Would that as much could be said 
for Kogland I Many ore of opinion that it is only the low state 
of elementary education in England wliicli cauaea tlie de- 
mand for technical schools lo be felt ; bitt it is significant 
that in Germany, where the maases receive a far higher 
edacation, these institutions, offering good technical prepa- 
ration for trades, shoiUd have found a field for great gind 
fruitful labour. 

' For admission to the School of Commerce division, or 
" EandeUschule," girls must be able to prove that they have 
previously had a good general education. They here receive 
special trniuing for situations in mercantile houses. The 
pupils' fees arc7M0j. a-year.tbe clnsaes are in the morning, 
and occupy twenty to twenty three hours a-week. The sub- 
jects are — mercantile handwriting nnd arithmetic, office- 
work, commerce by bills of exchange, Sur.. French and 
Engliah, German, Geography. At a recent eiomination 
some of the pupils acquitted themselves so well, that they 
were at once offered engagements iu mercantile firms, and 
they obtain good situationB as clerks, cashiers, and bo forth. 

The drawing- school is for training drawing mistieaMa, 



' and for general art instntotion with reference to certain 
branches of industry. The fees are SO*, a-qnarter, and tha 
stadies inclnde linear and freehand drawing, geometry, coloor- 
' ing, ornamental design. Qower-painting, chin a- pa in ting, and 
I modelling. Tlie industrial classes are attended by over 
600 scholars. There are classes for dress-making, machine- 
! sewing, the calting-ont of linen, artificial flowers, gloTe- 
: ntaking, millinery, and hair-dressing, the fees varying from 
12i. to lUs. per month. The Lette-Verein has ^so it* 
I cooking-school. The pupils pay 16i. a-month, and do the 
I cooking for a restaurant for laihes attached to the building. 
'Last, but not least, there ia a achool for compositors. 
Candidates for admission must be aiiteen years of age, and 
have sufficient means of support for the first aii months; 
I after that they are paid according to the German tariff. 
The best Bcholara earn from 20«. to 30s. a-week. Thepnpila 
are divided into three classes : those in the upper diviaion 
are drafted off in turn into printing-offices. In 1ST7 there 
were thirty pupils in the printing-school, all girls of good 
position in life : daughters of landed proprietors, clergymen, 
I doctors, schoolmoatera. and Government officials. Thework 
; Itaa proved in no way detrimental to their health. 
I ' If, after this brief glance abroad, we turn again to Bng- 
I land, it must he with the wish that the educational neoesai- 
' ties of the female industrial workers were more thoroughly 
met by existing institutions . . . That such schools, wisely 
organ i zed and carefully managed, may be made aelt- 
Gupportiugi has been sufBciently demonstrated abroftd. 
Here, in England, where the industrial class ia so numerous, 
where tiie overplus of single women alarms political econo- 
mists, it would seem aa though those fresh legitimate 
methoda of paving the way to independence, which have 
■ anawered bo well in France and Germany, should meet 
with eveu greater sucoeea. A certain sum of money would 
be required in each cose to cover the expenses of starting 
such a scheme ; ladies with leisure and ability to organize the 
management, and keep watchful auperjntendenee. Bnt the 
advantages offered to the pupils would be so clear, that it 
I is impossible but to beheve that the public would respond, 
the teachcra not want for scholars, and such technical 
schools take their place among the educational machinery of 
thiB country, to the decided benefit of the community at lai^.' 
That 'B. T.' does not under-eetimate the diiBcultiee 
I which would have to be met is evident by the rather 
severe, hut only too true, remarks which follow, andn'hkh 
, harmonise too closely with the advice we are ourselvM 
always frying to give for us to be able to forbeai its 

' The desultory habits, undisciplined, fitfol activi^, and 
fatal sense of irresponsibility, too characteristic of women, 
which have led us to aaaociote the idea of woman's irorfc 
with waut of thoroughness and stability, are lar^ aeriooi 
e^ils ; and the best, if not the only way of meeting them 
satisfactorily, is by beginning at the beginning — seeing to 
I it that the training shall l>e systematic and onintermpted 
I whilst it lasts. Ho may we prevent these habits from being 
formed in early yooth, which few, having onea acquired, can 
I entirely shake off in afteryears. and which ore on inanperable 
' bar lo excellence in any trade or profession whatsoerel,' 
I Very appropriately to the subject of this paper comeo 
I the news of an attempt to found in England also a Tech- 
nical School, though it be but in the humble form of 
Instruction in Nec<!lcwork and Dressmaking. Tbe great 
importance wa attnch to this subject, and the 8jmp»thj 
which ollnhn are int<>reatod in this movement for helping 
women, must feel with the lady who has already devoted 
so much time and enerey to it, and whose name has been 
so intimately associated with this Gaxetti from the time 
of itfi establishment, hare led ub to depart from onr usual 
rulej and to report this meeting at greater length than is 
usual in our cdiimns. We commend the undert»kuig to 
the sympathy and to tbe pockets of our readers. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR NEEDLEWORK 

IV conrxxioH with 

THE LADIES* DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 

ASSOCIATION, 
42 SoMKB^XT Stbeet, Pobtman Squabe. 

A MnTnra was held at the above address on Saturday, 
July 12th, under the presidency of the Bev. Brooke Lambert, 
to oonsider the proposal of the Ck)mmittee to develope 
the institution into a Technical School for the instruc- 
tion of all kinds of Needlework, and its encouragement as 
a domestic art by women of the present day. 

The Ohairman opened the discussion by acknowledging that 
hiB acquaintance with the subject of the meeting had been but 
meagre ; but his interest had been excited, and his curiosity 
aroused, by the statement that ladies were not now such 
efficient needlewomen as in former times ; and he had been 
told as a fact, that ladies who superintended working parties 
for charities often had to unpick the greater portion of the 
work. This showed that there was need for instruction. 
Some objections to the scheme had at first presented Uiem- 
fldvee to his mind. First, that needlework was not an 
intellectual pursuit. His answer to this was, that the 
present state of high-pressure with regard to intellectual 
studies in schools was hardly likely to last, and people 
would cease to differentiate between various kinds of work, 
and say this was higher than that. The object of education 
was to make life as full, as useful, and as perfect in itself 
as possible. The second was a more serious objection, viz. 
that it would interfere with the work done by the poor. A 
satisfactory answer to that was, that good work in any class 
was never injured by competition, and if we saw an opening 
or a duty before us we were bound to act regardless of 
consequences. The last objection, that it might interfere 
with social relations, might be briefly dismissed. The idea 
that it was not quite * the proper thing ' for ladies to work 
was so entirely a question of fashion that it would soon die 
out, as many social prejudices had already done. Whatever 
work we had to do, our great business was to do it well, and 
ihen all work became honourable. 

The Report was read by Miss Phillips, the Hon. Sec., 
and stated that the Association, which was estabUshed in 
1875, was the result of a correspondence in the Daily 
Newt and the Labour News respecting the emplo^inent 
of reduced gentlewomen. It was hoped that those who 
had no aptitude for teaching might, after a short period 
of training, be able to earn small salaries or go out 
to work by the day. Experience shows that ladies over 
twenty will not often give up any time to the necessary 
training, and from want of practice are slow to acqaire 
manual dexterity. The Committee now receive as appren- 
tices the daughters of professional men, Civil Service and 
lawyers' derks, to whom the associations of ordinary work- 
rooms would be uncongenial, and who would find long hours 
very irksome. Twenty-four ladies had been for various periods 
in the work-room, and many had received small salaries. 
Classes had been established since 1876 for cutting- out and 
workroom lessons, and 159 ladies had attended them. In 
the Embroidery department twenty-three ladies had learnt 
the work, and twelve are now on the books. The Committee 
did not, however, advocate embroidery as a profession, as 
it was probably only a passing fashion. The work that 
had been executed was thoroughly good ; and Miss Phillips 
desired to acknowledge the hearty co-operation she had 
received from the heads of both departments, and regretted 
that, owing to the poverty of the Society, they were not more 
adequately remunerated. The reasons that the Society was 
Bot self-supporting were, short hours of work, by which 
about a day was lost in the week, deficiency of apprentices, 
higher pay to the embroidery-workers than in the ordinary 
trade, and having started with too little capital, only two 
pounds being in band after the first expenses of taking the 
boose. The uresent had been a bad season for embroidciy 
OKders, and vie Committee asked further subscriptions to 



meet a deficit of 26/. Miss Pliillips desired, in the name of the 
Committee, to tliank the Editor of the Woman's Gazette for 
the kind support she had always given them, both in money 
and personal influence. 

Dr. Lauder Brunt on moved the first resolution, — ' That 
it is desirable that the present Scliool of DressmaJdng and 
Embroidery should be enlarged into a Technical School 
of all kinds of Needlework, and a Training-School for 
teachers of the same.* He said that regularity of em- 
ployment and exercise were necessary to keep both body 
and mind in health. In the Middle Ages, every lady kept 
her maidens spinning a great part of the day ; and this was 
the kind of work for which a substitute was required in the 
present time. Mental emotion exercised a great influence 
on the different organs of the body : with some, the heart 
became affected ; with others, the digestive functions ; and 
the daily worries of life, which none could escape, were 
much more hurtful than work. Some persons found active 
exercise a relief from these worries ; and to women, needle- 
work often acted as a safety-valve for emotion, as it did not 
overexert the brain or the body, but gave a gentle stimulus 
to both, and the slight exercise of the mental powers 
required to direct the motion of the hands was very bene- 
ficial. Towards the close of the meeting a letter was read 
from Dr. Wilks, taking the same view of the subject, and 
giving the scheme his warmest sympathy ; as he said, from 
his experience more young women suffered from the effects 
of idleness than from overwork. 

The Rev, G. P. Badger, D.C.L., seconded the first resolu- 
tion, and said that he believed the School was doing very 
well now, and he hoped it would do still better in the future. 
He was sure it could not be in better hands than those of 
Miss Phillips and her able assistants, who devoted their 
time and attention entirely to it. It was thought by some 
that there was something derogatory in remunerative work ; 
and to answer that objection he could not do better than 
quote thfe words of a very ancient and high authority, namely, 
Solomon, who, in describing a virtuous woman, said, — * She 
seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands ; 
she maketh fine linen and selleth it, and delivereth girdles 
unto the merchants.' Let it be observed, also, that she 
is not necessarily a spinster, for * her children arise up and 
call her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her.' 
Nor does she work for her family alone : * she stretcheth out 
her hands to the poor ; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to 
the needy.' What nobler example can women have to 
follow ? and there is also pleasure for themselves and others 
in creating that which is beautiful. 

Sir CJiarles Trevelyan, M.P,^ said, that the objection 
frequently raised against the supporters of the ' Woman's 
Question,' of seeking to introduce women into learned and 
active professions unsuited to their delicate organization 
and refinement of character, could not be urged against the 
scheme now before them. This Association cordially recog- 
nised the fact that the outside, public, hard work of Ufe, was 
for men, and the indoor, domestic hfe, for women : both very 
different, but e<iually important, and together forming an 
admirable and divinely-ordered plan for the division of 
labour. Needlework might be tenned the mother art of 
domestic life, the pivot on which civiUsation turned. 
Cookery we had in common with the savage; but dress- 
making was peculiar to domestic life. There was nothing 
new or strange, but something eminently conser\-ative, in this 
proposal to revive an industry cultivated by our jmcestresses, 
and too much neglected in the present day. No better 
example of the durabihty of needlework could be given than 
tlie Bayeux tapestry, which was at once an interesting 
historical record and a most enduring monument of feminine 
industry and skill. England was peculiarly situated ; slie 
was a mercantile, commercial, colonial, and imperial nation, 
and while her sons went to India, the colonies, and all over 
the world in the pursuit of wealth, her daughters, for the 
most part, remained at home. Consequently, there were 
about a milhon women in excess of men; and he very heartily 
supported a scheme which proposed to these Surplus women 
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BO osefol and suitable an employment. He begged to move, 
* That in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable to raise 
the funds for a Technical School, by forming a Limited 
Liability Company, with a capital of 2000/.' 

A. Henriquest Esq.y was the next speaker, and stated that 
he beUeved Miss PhilUps in her Keport had somewhat over- 
stated the difficulties of their financial position, and having 
been permitted to see the balance sheets for the several 
years he thought a more favourable view might be taken, and 
that the busmess was steadily increasing. The work ojf the 
Association must be ranged under three heads. First, the 
work done in the classes for which a fee was paid ; secondly, 
dreesmaking ; thirdly, embroidery. The first item, that of 
classes, was subject to almost indefinite extension, and the 
other two departments showed some profit. Assuming that 
it was the wish of the meeting that a Company should be 
formed, it was desirable that they should have a good array 
of patrons and patronesses who were thoroughly interested in 
the work, so that charitable people would at once feel secure 
fts to the character of the undertaking. He begged to move 
as an amendment that the words * 20002.' should be omitted 
and '4000/.' substituted in their stead. After some httle 
discussion it was proposed to leave the amount of capital to 
be settled in committee, and thus amended the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

MUs Julie Braun read an interesting paper, giving an 
account of the needlework schools established in Germany in 
1865. Li the elementary schools from four to six hours a-week 
were set aside for work. The first step was knitting, taught 
by means of a pair of enlarged needles, with which the teacher 
showed the required movements to a class of perhaps forty 
children. Crochet was next taught, and also darning on 
similar principles. Then, in the technical school, the first 
course was plain sewing and making of under-linen ; the 
second course, machine sewing, and dressmaking, by means 
of exact measurements according to scientific principles ; and 
the third course, embroidery. The sewing lessons were 
relieved by drawing lessons. Original design was cultivated, 
and the pupils' minds and tastes elevated by copying only 
from the purest models of Greek and Boman art. By 
thus leading them to the very sources from which true art 
sprung the love of the beautiful was cultivated, and a girl 
who took a true interest in her work had a good chance of 
becoming a sensible woman, who in future years would refuse 
to become the slave of fashion. 

The Editor of the ' IVovuai's Gazette ' then made a few 
remarks in support of the scheme, adding that in her 
opinion there were few things which militated more against 
the material welfare of women, especially of those who had 
to support themselves, than their ignorance of needlewoik. 
She stated that she had over and over again failed to obtain 
situations for ladies for which they were otherwise fitted, 
because they could neither work quickly and well nor teach 
or superintend the work of others ; whilst to find any one 
able to cut out and ^arrange garments, or to superintend a 
workroom, was almost hopeless. The result of the neglect 
of this art affected all classes of women, and she hoped that 
it would soon again be the fashion to teisbch children how to 
work in the nursery while their fingers were young and 
lissom, so that they might be able to make their own clothes 
when they were grown up, and not have the humiliation of 
having to confess that they were helpless in so simple and 
yet useful an art. She then read an extract from a letter 
from Miss Trevor, the Principal of the Otter College for 
training schoolmistresses, who said, — ' I am very glad, indeed, 
to hear that Miss Phillips' undertaking is likely to be 
developed into a technical school for teaching needlework, 
similar to those which are so common on the Continent, and 
so greatly needed here. In answer to your question whether 
such opportunity for instruction is required by the class of 
persons specially mentioned by the committee, I can only 
say that many of our students, who are, as a rule, the 
daughters of the clergy and professional men, come to us 
very inexpert with their needle, while few, if any, have any 
knowledge whatever of catting out and fixing a garment lor 



making; consequently the time that should be spent in 
learning to teach their future pupils is passed by them in 
practising that faciHty of finger themselves which they 
should have acquired years before. A knowledge of the pro- 
portion in garments, and cutting out material with dexterity 
and witlwut waste, should also, in my opinion, form part of 
every girl's education before she is eighteen, the age at 
which we receive them. I need hardly say it is a great 
drawback to them in their general studies, for which they 
require the time they now have to spend in repairing their 
defective knowledge of needlework.' 

Sir Charles Trevelyan then proposed aTote of thanks to 
the chairman and the proceedings terminated. . The visitors 
had the opportunity of seeing some beautiful specimens of 
embroidery, both for dresses and furniture, azid a twofold 
screen wiih sprays of blackberry and bryony embroidered 
on silk sheeting, and a piano-back worked in arasene on 
the same material, were much admired. Before leaving 
several ladies and gentlemen expressed their willingness to 
take shares in the proposed Company. 



THE RECOMPENSE. 

A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 

Br Hn. Frank Snoad, Author of ' Mj Qreatest Friend/ 
' Clare Pejce's Diary/ * As Life Itself/ dm. 

(Concluded from page 107.) 
PABT in. 

Thkough one of the busiest streets of the busy town 
of Plymouth a gipsy-woman slowly picked her way. 
Her keen black eyes glanced restlessly from side to 
side, as though seeking for a famiUar face amongst the 
tlirong of huiiying humanity. Sometimes she stopped 
to ask a brief question, but it was clear that her errand 
admitted of no idle loiteiing, for she was no sooner an- 
swered than she pushed on again. 

' The " Duke of Cornwall Hotel?"' repeated a re- 
spectable artisan, who, out of the many questioned, was 
the only one who vouclisafed an intelligent and civil 
reply. ''The "Duke of Cornwall Hotel?" Oh! it's 
the large one up by the railway station. Take the 
fii*st turn to yjour left, then to the right, and there it is 
nght afore you.' 

The gipsy's weary face lit up with pleasure as she 
thanked liim waimly, and eagerly hurried on in the di- 
rcction indicated. 

' Five o'clock ! ' she muttered to hei'self ; *. five o'clock, 
and all on boai-d by ten ! Ay, there's time I there's time ! ' 

For neai'ly two hours those lynx eyes kept watch 
over the door of the hotel. For neai'ly two hours, 
faint aud hungiy as she was, the tired gipsy waited pa- 
tiently in the hof, dusty street, sometimes chaffed, 
sometimes I'oughly told to * get along,' but beyond an 
occasional I'ctoi't that she was minding her business by 
being therc, betraying no symptoms of annoyance. 
At last her patience was rewarded. A couple of young 
fellows came out, and pausing a moment on the steps 
to light thoii' cigars, strolled listlessly on. 

* Can't we get somewhere for a breath of fresh air ?' 
said the taller of the two; 'it's no good going on board till 
the last. I shall be tii'ed enough of that before it's over.' 

And after a short consultation they turned in the 
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direction of the wide Devoushii-c moors. The gipsy fol- 
lowed slowly in their wake. 

' I wisli you were going o£F in better spirits, old fellow/ 
said Tom Marsden, after a long silence. ' AVhat on 
earth did you make up your mind in such a huny for, 
if you regret it now it's done ? ' 

'/don't regret it,' rei)licd the othei*, with a shoil 
laugh, but somehow the laugh sounded a little bitter ; 
' why should I ? Good health, fortune beforc me, and 
sick of England and evenbody in it, I'm just the sort 
to go abroad.' 

Mr. ^larsden said no more ; perhaps he thought dis- 
cretion the better pai-t of valour. Yet, in spite of 
themselves, the conversation of the two old college 
chums would drift into awkward channels. Again and 
again their desultpry, disjointed talk, tmned u])ou the 
anger and annoyance of the home authorities at their 
promising eldest son's determination to quit the cci*tain- 
ties of England for the chances of a foreign career. 
Again and again Ted Heriot assei'teil his conviction 
that it was the wisest course he could possibly have 
taken ; and yet, if so, why was it that the fair fortune 
left behind seemed so stmngely uppcraiost in his 
thoughts? It is very easy to be cynical and bitter 
when disappointment is keen, but it is a strange mood 
for those who should be hopeful and enthusiastic. 

* It's all that bothering girl ! ' ejaculated Mr. Mars- 
den, vehemently, at last. 

'My dear boy, how absuixl you ai-el' laughed his 
friend, taking lus cigar from his Iij)s as ho spoke, and 
idly watching the light rings of smoke cwl upwaixls. 
' If Mrs. Everett Cardigan never regrets it I m sure / 
shan't. I do hope the scoundrel won't break her heart,' 
he added, abruptly, and in a tone whose softness con- 
trasted oddly with the sneering nonchalance of the first 
part of his speech. 

' Serve her nglit if he does I ' said Tom, stolidly. 

' Now look here, Tom, I'm not going to listen to tliat 
sort of thing !' replied the other fii-mly. 

And then, for the hundredth time, poor Tom had to 
hear all over again of Evcittt Caixiigaii's sins and vices : 
of how he boasted of the life he would lead with a wife 
who could keep hina in idleness; of Nina's blindness — 
her wilful blindness, it seemed ; of the old Seyton's care- 
lessness; of 

' Let me tell your fortune, kind gentleman,' inter- 
itiptcd the voice of the gipsy, from behind. They were 
clear of the town now, and with a few quick steps she 
had gained upon them. 

Both the young men turned sharply ix)und. 

'Nonsense! get away! We don't want to be 
bothered !' exclaimed Tom, impatiently, flinging her a 
small coin as he spoke. 

' Let me tell your fortune, kind gentleman,' persisted 
the gipsy, edging closer to Ted Heriot, and jwering 
anxiously into his handsome face. ' I can tell ye some- 
thing ye'd give a deal to know. Ye're leavuig home 
and friends, and going fai*, fai* away, and it's all for the 
sake of a pair of grey eyes asll look into yoms by yom* 
own fireside one day yet : take a gipsy's word for it.* 

* Which of the servants put you up to that much ?' 



asked Tom, shortly, wliilst Mr. Heriot looked i-ather 
astonished at the earnest vehemence of the gipsy's 
manner. 

' It's not for you to ask, nor mo to tell ye,' rej)lied 
she ; ' and it's not for you to lir^ten, either ! Send him 
away, sir — ^jiist a little way off,' she pleaded, tuiiiing to 
Ted ; ' you don't know the way I've tramped to see ye 
this night. Take a gipsy's wonl for it, sir,' and her 
raised liand as she spoke gave her words a stiange, 
weu'd solemnity ; ' take a poor gipsy's woixl, sir, I 
never tramped but once afore as I tramped yesternight 
and to-day ; and that time afore,' and she di-opped her 
voice almost to a whisper, ' was to try to save my boy — 
him as sTis tried to save. It's for ilier sake now, sir — 
Jurs ! "Won't ye listen, or are ye no better than the 
black-hearted villain she has given up ?' 

' Given up I' 

' Ay, yell listen now, sir, wont ye?' 

' Oh, I say Tom ! come now, this is getting serious,* 
exclaimed Ted Heriot, laugliing, his pleasant face 
catching something of the gipsy's excitement. ' Here, 
my gooil woman, you must cross my hand with silver, 
mustn't you, to make it all right and sti-aight ?' 

' It will bring better luck, sii-,' she answered, smiling. 

Pm*ely a labom- of love as her en*and was, the in- 
stincts of hor race were too strong to withstand the half- 
crown which glittered in Ted Heriot 's fingere. 

'Get ye gone, sii*, out of hearing!' she repeated, 
turning to Tom. 

' You'll be I'obliod and murdered, Heriot,' grumbled 
that worthy, as he moved off a few paces. 

' By one woman ?' >\Tatlifully flashed out the gipsy. 

But time was getting on, and, save for an ominous look 
in her dark eyes, she withheld her anger for the i)i*esent. 

' Your fortune lies in few words,' she began eagerly to 
Ted. ' Ye love true, and yell be loved again. There's 
crosses in your i>ast and a few in the future, but a long 
voyage and a ])lea.sant lies afore you, and then quick 
back, sii' — quick back, and try your luck again.' 

' Oh, come ! ' inteiTuj)ted Heriot, ' I don't want to hear 
all this rubbish. I thought you had something to tell.' 

He had recognised her story as one often heard from 
Nina, and was disappointed at this farrago of mysticism 
instead of the real intelligence he had half expected to 
hear. 

' I said. Quick- hacl\ and trij your hwl- again^^ she 
iTpeated, sententiously ; ' the coast's clear, there's none 
to hinder.' 

And then, quickly droi>ping the prophetic tone, in a 
few rough but eloquent words the gipsy detailed the 
whole scene at the " Ked I^ion," Nina's horror and dis- 
gust at the falsehood of her lover, atlding the information 
with which Fernbridge was ringing, of the tenniiiation of 
the engagement, and Nina's burning woixls on her way 
home that night (words which came like water in a 
desert to the honest young fellow's heart). ' Oh ! IVc 
chosen the wrong one ! You'ro right! you're right! Mr. 
Heriot was tiiie ! ' ' And so, su*,' went on the gipsy, 
' I found out where you'd gone, and I followed ye hero. 
I'd have found ve if I'd died at it. yhe tried to save 
my boy.' 
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. There was no doubting:, no disbelieving ; it was all 
truth to Ted Heriot. Question followed question ; wonder 
and delight carried away his wits for the time being. 

* If you're going to-night, the sooner we turn the 
better/ roared out Tom Marsden at length, who was 
getting very tired pf his part of the performance. 

' Look hei-e, ray good woman, I must be oflF,' ex- 
claimed Ted, hastily thrusting his hand in his pocket 
and bringing out all the loose silver he could find. ' I 
must be off. But if your story^s true, when I come 
back you come to me whenever you like, and you shall 
tell my fortune with a gold cross instead of a silver one.* 

And, nodding and laughing, he scampered off to his 
friend. 

'Bid you ever hear such a story?' he exclaimed, 
breathlessly, rapidly entering into particulars. *I 
wonder if it can be true?' 

* True! no!' returned Tom Marsden, contemptuously. 
*A pretty fool you've made of yourself to believe a 
tramp's rubbish in that way ! You are soft ! ' 

Woixls failed him altogether, and he expressed the 
rest by a contemptuous whistle. 

Ted Heriot felt considerably taken aback. He had 
been foolish, when he came to think of ft. He repeated 
the old story of the dpng child, but nothing could shake 
Tom Mai'sden's opinion. 

' Anyway, old fellow,' said Ted, earnestly, as they 
shook hands for the last time, 'youll write me the 
truth, won't you ? You won't play me false ? You'll 
tell me whether it is off or not ? ' 

' Oh, I'll tell you, if it's only to teach you not to be- 
lieve such rubbish again. GK)od-bye, good-bye. Good 
luck to you ! ' 

* ♦ * ♦ « 

Four years have come and gone, each full of 
the changes and chances which even a year can bring. 
It is August again ; the reapers are busy once more ; 
the air is sweet with the mingled scents of roses and 
honeysuckle ; the landrail's grating note resounds with 
rough music of its own through the soft stillness of the 
evening. In the clematis-covered porch of a pic- 
turesque coimtiy-house sits a fair young matron, 
waiting for her husband's return. It is the same face 
as of old ; the same bright eyes, the same pretty, 
dimpling mouth, a little softened down maybe, and 
with the old impulsive eagerness lacking, but still immis- 
takably Nina's. 

' How late you are ! ' she exclaims, as a handsome 
young fellow in a tweed suit makes his way through 
the shrubbery towards her. * Give an accoimt of your 
doings directly, you bad boy !' And kissing her fondly, 
with the proud air of possession peculiar to conjugal 
cai-esscs, he replies, — 

' I have been chatting in the barley-field with a friend 
of yours, and telling her all the news. Can you guess ?' 

' Xot Esther Lee ! ' cries Nina, with a touch of her old 
impulsiveness. 'Oh, why didn't you bring her in? 
She must know she is welcome.* 

' Welcome ! I should rather think so ! ' is the hearty 
I'eply. ' I wish she'd come for her " gold cross " a little 
oftener ; it's a year or more since we saw her last. I ' 



fancy the whole troop of them are here. Some carts 
were in the village.' 

*0h, poor Mr, Marsden!' exclaims Mrs. Heriot, 
raising her hands in dismay. ' I do hope they'll leave 
his Cochins alone this time. It is too bad ! I must 
speak to Esther ; I am certain she knows about it. 
Shell do an3rthing for me, and it's quite time that silly 
speech of his was forgotten.* 

' It's the gipsy spirit,' laughs her husband, ' and the 
more he threatens the more he'll be annoyed. However, 
make peace by all means if you can, if it's only on her 
account. She's the best friend we ever had — ^isn't she, 
my darling?' 

It is a look of infinite content which lights up the 
young matron's eyes as she raises her sweet face to his, 
and drawing her hand through his arm they stroll off 
together. 

— "tm *- 

A NEW 'CONTEMPLATIVE ORDER' 

Wb have received a letter, pleading the cause of yet one 
more organization, in what the writer herself acknowledges to 
be an already ' over-organized ' age, together with a pamphlet 
detailing a need and describing a remedy, which, though 
its words may fall unheeded on the ears of the healthy and 
the occupied, will certainly awaken a grateful echo m the 
hearts of the sick and suffering. In the proposed Associa- 
tion * for carrying comfort and help to invahds, which has 
heen put forth by a lady, who has herself served a long 
apprenticeship in the school of suffering, no aspect of 
invalid life has heen left unnoticed ; and her treatment of 
the subject is characterised by a healthy truthfulness of 
tone, which gives to her remarks great value, an^ wh^ch will 
impart to her proposed work the bracing qualities of a tonic 
as well as the soothing of a balm. There is no encourage- 
ment in it to self-indulgence, or to that self-made state of 
invalidism which is sometimes induced by an hysterical 
temperament, or dislike to wholesome exertion. While tender 
counsel and a considerate sympathy for the weariness and 
pains of incurable sickness are not wanting, the principal 
object of the pamphlet is to suggest an organization which 
shall afford to chronic invalids an opportunity for mutual 
sympathy, and for the expression of that moral and material 
support which may go so far to alleviate the tedium of 
illness, and healthily to arouse and occupy the patient. 
Some useful and simple hints respecting the occupations 
which are most possible to different classes of sufferers — 
needlework, carving, Ao. — are given, and valuable sugges- 
tions about lending invalid furniture — couches, air and 
water-beds, Bath-chairs, together with the advantages of 
special libraries and flower d^pdts — as messages of comfort 
to chronic invalids from the outer world, will be found in 
the pages of Miss Jacob's pamphlet. But her words are 
so much more to the point thaii any that we can write, 
that the purpose of these few lines will be gained if they 
induce any persons, men or women, who are themselves 
invidids, or who have friends or relatives chronically afflicted, 
to send for the pamphlet themselves. 

There is, however, a thought which presses for utterance, 
viz. that it may be in these life-long sufferers that is to be 
found the true ideal of those Contemplative Orders which 
the Christian Church has so often endeavoured arbitrarily to 
create, by withdrawing men and women from the active duties 
of Ufe, and immuring them in the seclusion of conventual 
life, while laying upon them a rule of perpetual intercessory 
prayer and adoration. It is a beautiful thought — that of 
tuuids held up in prayer for a world lying in wickedness ; 

• Thoughts on Invalid Lift, with a Draft Scheme for a pro^ 
posed Association for Invalids. Griffith k Farran, 8t Paul's 
Churchyard. 
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and there is a pecnliar fascination to many in this at- 
tempt to realise the poet's illastration of the golden chains 
by which prayer may bind this world * about the feet of 
God ; ' bnt it is, as all sach arbitrary efforts to accomplish 
God's work in oar own way most be, rife with faUore. 
Who that knows anything of the physical and moral con- 
ditions of hnman hfe, does not know the mental paralysis 
and even disease which too often ensues from this breaking 
of Gk)d*8 ordinance of work, by healthy, vigorous persons ? 
And the expectations which would be naturally formed of 
the probable results of such an experiment are, we believe, 
bat too often borne out by the facts. 

Bat when Gk>d*s own hand cloisters His children, when 
He says to the pain-struck body and to the sensitive brain, 
* CSome ye aside and rest awhile,' there is then no fictitious 
life to fear, no mistaken voice of duty, no self -delusive dream 
to dread; but contemplation, prayer, intercession, and 
giving of thanks, become the natursi and happy occupation 
of a life withdrawn from the noise and tumult of a work- 
a-day world— of a life, not only in a spiritual, but in a 
measure also in a material sense, ' hidden with God,' To 
Boch lives the world may turn with reverence and with 
gntitade, guessing, rather than knowing, how much of the 
Divine forbearance with its infirmity, and of Divine long- 
Buffering witii its sin, may be the answer to prayers whis- 
pered in faintness upon lonely couches which are con- 
verted by the sick, the solitary, and the suffering, who lie 
opon them, into true altars of perpetual adoration. Thus, 
not by the arbitrary appointment of man, nor by any 
imaginaxy inner voice caJUng them to give up the duties 
around them for those at a distance, but by the unmistak- 
able act of God Himself, are they OEdled out of busy lives 
and from active duties into th^ true, because the divinely- 
appointed, * Contemplative Order' of life-long suffering. 



EMPLOYMENT LOAN FUND 

IV COHHBXIOH WITH 

THE EMPTiOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN, 

42 SoMSBSST Stbbet, W. 

AmourUy 182. 7«. 

FouB loans, of 8Z., 2/., lOs., and 82. respectively, and 
amounting in all to 82. 10«., have been made to ladies who 
required pecuniary assistance in order to enable them to enter 
upon situations since the establishment of this fund last 
liuiy. Three of these have been repaid, and one (loan 4), of 
82., is still out 

ICss Nora Gilbert, Miss Ellen Loveday, and Miss Gibbs, 
have kindly consented to join the Council ; which also desires 
to acknowledge, with thanks, the following donations received 
aince the last Report : — ln&s. Loder, Whittlebury, North- 
amptonshire, 22. ; Mrs. Gibbs, St. Dunstan's, Rcgent*8 Park, 
22. 2f. Reports of this fund will appear quarterly, and not 
monthly, as* stated in May Gazette, 

Miss Nobth's Paintinos. — It is the fashion in some 
drcles for persons who have to remain in London through- 
out August to consider themselves very ill-used. It should 
be some consolation to those condemned to this hard fate 
to learn that liifiss Marianne North's Paintings wUl continue 
to be on view at 9 Conduit Street throughout the month ; 
and that it is only necessary to pay them a visit to be trans- 
ported in imagination to scenes of rare interest and beauty 
m the East and West Indies ; and to be able to feast their 
^es on the lovely forms of fruit, birds, and flowers, in- 
digenous to those countries, max\y of which are entirely 
unknown in England. Apart from the talent shown in this 
exhibition, it is a marvellous example of what a woman's 
courage and industry can accomplish, especiidly when one 
hears that some hundreds of similar drawings have been 
omitted for want of space. 

An Exhibition of Ladies' Work, which is on its trial as a 
means for its sale and farther production, is on view under 
the 0un0 xoof, and is well worth a visit. 



OLD LETTERS. 

Shreds of a brief, bright summer, long flown, 
With ita burninff sunsets far out of reach, 

The trysting gate by the nuts o'ergrown. 
The crimson roses and copper beech. 
And shy, sweet moments, too blessed for speech. 

The half-formed plans for the days in store, 
Our two lives blended, the twain in one. 

And vague, fond dreams, which can come no more 
Through winter rime or through summer sun. 
Tie up the packet ! its work is done. 

Like a dewdrop shut in a fading rose. 
Youth lies shut in each well-worn fold, 

Yet Time in his flight but more plainly shows 
The truth of the story that summer told, 
And present joy was the hope of old. 

Mks. Frank Snoad. 



WORK MAXIMS. 

* One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee. 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 

Every hour that fleets so slowly 

Has its task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 

K thou set each gem with care/ 

A. PRocrroR. 

* No work truly done, no word earnestly spoken, 
no sacrifice freely made, was ever made in vain. 
Never did the cup of cold water given for Christ's 
sake lose its reward.' F. W. Robertson. 

* It is not always easy to know when to speak 
and when to forbear, seeing that speaking only 
helps another, wlien the outward admonition is 
sealed by the inward voice of God in the heart.' 

Memorials of MacLeod Campbell, 

It is not, * How much have you done V but, * In 
what spirit have you acted T Not, *How long]' 
but, * How well ]' Let us only be genuine, honest, 
true in everything, however small, and we have in 
that the sign and pledge of an entire consecration 
of heart and life to God. * 



* Recollect, that by a religious person no one 
single sin is to be permitted, tolerated, or even 
winked at. Sins of weakness, sins unpremedi- 
tated, committed through the strength of tempta- 
tion, will be pardoned upon repentance ; but he 
who does not intend^ in all things, to strive to the 
utmost to do his duty, can have no pretence what- 
ever to be called religious. I say this, because 
now is the time seriously to form good resolutions ; 
and because, in becoming religious, you not only 
lay up a store of happiness hereafter, but secure it 
here. " Virtue," says a celebrated writer, " is hap- 
piness in hand and Heaven in reservation."' 

Dean Hook. 
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NOTES OX rEXITENTIARIES; 



This is the title of a remarkable pamphlet bj Mis»s IIoi>- 
kiiiM, "svho is certain to treat anj subject which she takes 
up with ori^n.ility as well as power. That she is not 
afone in her opinions resjKJctiiig" the nature of the work to 
be done in Penitentiaries, and the best means of doin^ it, 
is proved by other communications, which by a curious 
coincidence have reached us at the same time from other 
sources ; and veir strongly, also, by Mrs. Barnett*s paper 
in MacmiUan's ytagazine for last June. The whole tone 
of this article, which is entitled * The Young Women in 
our Workhouses,' partakes of the tender forbearance and 
hiuuan sympathy which so characterise Miss Hopkins* 
judgment oi those, of whom many may be looked upon 
indeed as * more sinned agaim t than sinning ;' while paprs 
read by Mrs. Meredith, and Miss Marriott of Bnstol, at 
the Penitentiary Conference held at Nine Elms in May, 
also breathe the same tone. The novelty, if so it may 
be called, of the way in which all these ladies view the 
sad subject of their poor sisters* disgrace, is simply that 
they recognise the human nature in each poor sinner, add 
endeavour to draw her upward by that which is left in 
her of good, rather than to crush it out of her (if such a 
pr(»ces8 be possible) by discipline and mortification. The 
whole system hitherto pursued by ma'^t of the Homes 
and Kef uges is called in question by Sliss Hopkins ; the peni- 
tential ligour ; the hours of silence which can only be full 
of distressing, if not of injunous, memories ; the freauent 
religious services exciting weariness, if not almost loatning, 
in tlio unprepared minds (is not the casting of pearls 
before swme forbidden?); the hours of toil unbroken by 
any change after the wild license of the streets ; the too 
often unguarded and comfortleas crowding in the dormi- 
tories at night, a time and place in which girls of this 
class should be most specially guarded from evil ; all 
contain in themselves, to her mind, the rea.<on of their 
frequent failures. It is not unusual to hear that a girl has 
been in six or seven Homes. If the fu'st hud reclaimed 
her, what an expense would have been saved ! Bad work 
is truly, as Miss Hopkins remarks, riunously expensive in 
the end. What she pleads for is, that these Institutions 
should be made in reality rather more like the sacred name 
of * Homo * by which they stylo themselves ; and that the 
physical and mental characteristics of the ' patients,' if one 
may so call them, shoidd bo more considen^d. Better 
food is needed in some, to stay the crann^s of healthy 
young appetites, more provision for qmet, and the 
modesty one desires so much to develope in the sleeping 
accommodation, some opportunity for healthy exercifce, 
besides the weary drudgery of the wash-tub. l5\en such 
trifles as the innocent amusements of a skipping-rope 
or a ball would, she believe-', save manv, and enable 
them to fight through the period of morbid depression 
and miseiy these poor girls generally experience on fii-st 
leaving their evil life. 

We trust that none of our readers will be affected by 
the remark, which is heard sometimes in directions from 
which so cruel a sneer would seem most out of place, that 
'.such girls mw-t not be petted,' and *that some ladies 
seem to find them more interesting cases to work for, than 
steady-going girls who have not lost their character!' 
Surely the sting of such words shoidd not be needed to 
secure a helping hand for the latter; and it might be ex- 
pected that no one who truly seeks the welfare of the pure 
could grudge a sister's hand held out to the fallen. 

Tlie degree and measure of sin in an individual is one 
not truly appreciable by human judgment, and the line 
between degrees of degradation is so difficult to draw, that 



it can only be drawn, and that with caution, for the indi- 
vidual and not for the class. To our minds Miss Hopkiua' 
remarks, and the work done by her and Mrs. Bamett in 
the Whitechapel Union, are strongly characterised by 
that common sense which Is often as valuable as other 
attributes usually considered more sublime. ' Empty by 
iilhng,' is a motto pre-eminently appropriate to a worl 
in which it is as important to get nd of a bitter past as 
to supply a healthy wholesome present. On this principla 
Mi-8. Barnett also works, and of its good effects she 
mentions this touching instance: * Oh! ma'am/ a girl said 
to her, ' the missuses baby is such a dear; he do make me 
forget such a lot !' a forgetf ulness which was in her case 
the iirdt necessary step towards a fairer future.* Bat 
were we to begin quotations we should desire to remove 
the whole of both these papers to our pages. We can 
only refer our readers to them, and to the June number 
of the Record of Christian Labour, published at 29 
Charing Cross, which contains the other papers of which 
we speak. Mrs. Meredith, indeed, appears to feel so 
strongly that it is possible to rescue persons of this class, 
without altogether removing them from the ordinary 
routine of life, that after dinding them into the four 
di\isions of ^ Casual, Habitual, Inebriate, and Under Age/ 
she adds, ' Practically, temporary accommodation may be 
very easily obtained for any of these. Many of the 
respectable poor will be found able and willing to receive 
as lodgers, for a night, those who need to oe instan- 
taneously removed from the scenes of sin.* She saye 
that she has practised this * boarding-out* system for many 
yeai's, and finds it unfailingly useful ; and in this she is sup- 
ported by the testimony of one of our correspondents, 
nerself the Supeiintendent of a llefuge, who says, — 

* A Home, or Refuge, should partake as much as possible 
of the tone of a well-ordered cottage. A row of small 
cottage houses, communicating with each other, the Lady 
in charge having the key to go through, would be preferable 
to the large buildings now in use,«for the girls speak of and 
look on them as prisons. 

' The girls would not then be together in large nombers, 
but divided into sections. x 

* Each section should have a Superintendent, to whom the 
girls could look up as to a mother, who should not he a lady^ 
but a respectable elderly woman who has had children of 
her own. This woman should be taken from the former 
position of life of the fallen girls ; plenty of these can be 
found, who for a small amount <^ wages, with board and 
lodging, Would gladly undertake the office: for instance, 
widows of artisans who are unsuccessful candidates for our 
almshouses, who would otherwise, if not actually obliged to 
go to the Union, be compelled to depend mainly on charity. 
These women should simply see that the girls behave them- 
selves, encourage them to be industrious, allow no quarrel- 
ling or improper language to be used, and report any breach 
of rule to the Lady ^or Ladies) at the bead of the Home. 

* The reason for the close supervision not being given to 
Ladies is this — their perpetual presence causes an unnatnral 
restraint, the good behaviour of the girls is strained and 
unreal, they will break away at the first opportunity, and in 
nine cases out of ten will resume their evil course, Never- 
theless, the Ladies should visit the sections *from time to 
time, but not at specified hours. 

* Each section should have its own kind of work to do, — 
needlework of various kinds, &c. , or laundxy-work. A factory, 
which would interest and amuse them, might be worked witii 
great advantage. Laundry- work should not be adopted as 
the principal means of supporting the Home, and tmder no 
cireumstances should it be carried on to such an extent as 
materially to increase the hours of labour for the women. 

* The funds should not he at all dependmt on the work of 
the girls, for this is apt to lead the girls to imagine the 
Home is in some sort indebted to them, instead of ihef 
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being the debtors ; bat each girl should pay for her own board 
oat of her earnings. This woold teach them industry, as of 
ooorse an idle girl will not haye the wherewith to pay for a 
good dinner, Ac, while an indastrious one will have tliat and 
somewhat orer, which shoold be put by for her. 

* They shoold wear a uniform dress pro>'ided by the Bef age 
lor a certain time of probation, and if they wish at the end 
ot that time to make it their permanent home they should 
be allowed to do so, dressing quietly, but otherwise to their 
own taste ; such clothing, however, they must provide for 
themselves. 

* No time should be specified as obligatory to remain, but 
let them be lured on by kindness to do so. The mind of a 
young girl looks forward to the two or three years held out 
to tton under the present system as a hopelessly long 
imprisonment, and, coupled as it usually is with the idea of 
laimdry-work, as so much penal tervitude. 

* II a girl is sent away for bad conduct her earnings should 
then be fooieited to the funds of the Home, paying for the 
wear and tear of the articles lent her, <&c. 

* If a girl should be incapacitated by illness from working, 
her inyalid food shocdd be given her. 

* No silence should be enforced, except in the Dormitories, 
and if there is a Chapel attached to, or in the building, 
daring the time of Holy Conmiunion ; the great matter 
being to guides not stop conversation. 

« EmigratioQ should be encouraged, the girl staying in the 
Home nil the has earned her outfit and passage-money, and 
pezhaps somewhat to help her family to go out with her. 

*The writer of these suggestions feels assured that a 
Home established on some such plan would be the means 
(under G^) of saving manv from eternal ruin who cannot, 
under the systems now adopted, be persuaded to remain 
steady ; and she earnestly begs those who have means, time, 
and a desire to do good in their generation, to establish one. 

* Experience among women of this class leads to the con- 
clusion that the over-strictness and extreme vigilance cxer- 
dsed in most of the existing " Homes," is one fruitful source 
of non-suooess; and the attempt to make tlie '* Homes" self- 
supporting, by means of the girls' work, is another.' 

Surely such plans are worth consideration, not only for 
their intrinsic value, but for the sake of the Example 
which they follow, whose spirit was exemplified in tiie 
words, 'Go and sin no more/ and sent the woman of 
Samaria not into a penal solitude but back into the city, 
to tdl her brethren, * Lo, the Messiah is here!* 

We are rejoiced to lecurn that Mis8 Hopkins ha^ been 
asked to ^ve evidence upon this important subject before 
a Committee of Convocation, and the paper which she 
submitted to it may be bad from Messrs. ILatchard, 
price 3d. 



ENGLISH GOVERNESSES' PAlilS AID SOCIETY, 

16 Rue de Tilsit, Paiiis. 

We have been asked to introduce to our readers the 
work of an English lady, who is seeking to assLit those 
of her countrywomen who, by stress of adverse circiuu- 
stance, find tliemselves in a condition of almost absolute 
destitution in Paris. Miss Leigh's well-known work 
in the same great city has familiarised most of us with 
the sad facts connected with the large numbers of 
Enelishwomen of all ranks, who cross the Cliannel to learn 
either how to fit a govm or to acquire a Parisian accent; 
and every one will welcome the news, that others also are 
working in a field where there is so much to be done. 
The special object of Miss Pryde's work appears to be the 
creation of a fund for granting temporary pecuniary 
relief to governesses, who, as is too often tlie case, find 
their hopee of better fortune vain, and are placed, by 
^e disappearaDce of all their scanty savings, in circiun- 
ol peculiar difilculty and danger. She says that 



gentle-born ancl well-educated girls have often come to 
ner and said, — 

* *' Will you lend me a franc for my dinner, or ten franca 
for my lodgings, which must be paid to day, or I shall be 
turned into the street? " Some have even brought a pretty 
dress or some bit of trinket remaining from better days, 
with a request that money might be given in exchange for 
this object, which had become less necessary than the 
'* daily bread " they have not been able to provide. And in 
the himdreds of cases in which this lady has given or lent 
small sums of money under circumstances of that kind, she 
has found, almost without exception, that money lent was 
faithfully returned, and money given was well-spent, inas- 
much as it was the means of tiding its recipient over a 
present evil moment, and of making possible for her an 
honourable future.' 

If any additional arguments are necessary to press the 
claims of this Association upon our attention, they would 
be found in the columns of the English press, which 
hnve lately been full of the sad consequences of English 
girls and women leaNing their own country for France 
without forethought and proper introduction. A letter 
appeared some time since in the Times, signed ' X.,' and 
headed * A Warning,' which revealed one of the traps 
laid for foreigners, by unscrupulous agents advertising 
false situations and claiming heavy fees. It is true that 
similar swindling is done every day in England, for * X.' 
himself says that he could give the names of thirty agents, 
her<^ and elsewhere, who do the same thing, and that 
number could be easily increased : but to be a prey, in a 
strange country must, we fear, be even worse than to be 
fleeced in your own. Another still more serious, and 
apparently even less-know^ danger, is one that should 
receive as much publicity as possible ; and that is the 
fact that the French law only recognises the marriage 
between French people and foreigners with great dim- 
cultjr, and that many Frenchmen, being ignorant of the 
intricacy of the process, contract marriages with English- 
women that are not binding in their own country. Too 
many, alas ! are well aware of the fact, and use it ciiielly 
to gi'atify a passing passion, discarding both wife and 
child when it is more convenient to do so. 

The sod details of a case of this kind are given in the 
following paragraph, culled fi'om one of the daily 
papers : — 

' One of the frequent cases of Englisli young ladies being 
taken in when they fancy they are married to a fascinating 
Frenchman, because the wedding service is read over them 
in a London church, came to an inevitable denouement in a 
Paris court to-day. The son of a wealthy Paris merchant, 
named Gallois, was sent to a boarding-house in London to 
learn the English language. There, as was natural enough 
at liis age, he fell in love with Ills landlady's daughter, 
obtained without any dilHculty the mother's consent, and, 
after due publication of the banns, was married. But 
now the faithless swain, tired of his bride, and imbued 
with nothing but ideas of tardy filial duty, writes to his 
wife, at tlie dictation of his father, — " My parents won't 
recognise the marriage. If you come here, as you threaten 
to do, my father will have you expelled by the police. He 
has the law on his side, for I am a minor." The gentleman 
had declared himself of full age before the English clergy- 
man. The Court, as in duty bound by the Code, declared 
tlie marriage void, not only because of the minority of the 
bridegroom, but because it was clandestine for want of due 
preliminary publication. Wliat makes the case the more 
distressing is, that I am afraid the lady is legally married 
in England, though not in France. May this sad example 
teach caution to girls prone to be enamoured of distinguished 
foreigners.' 

Subscriptions and Donations to the * Paris Aid Society 
for granting Temporary Pecuniary Relief to English 
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Governesses in Paris ' may be sent to Miss Pryde, 16 rue 
de Tilsit, Paris, who will be pleased to give further infor- 
mation; or to John Stabb, Esq., .O New Bridp Street, 
London. The following gentlemen among others have 
kindly consented to act as referees, — Samuel Gurney, Esq., 
20 Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park; Dr. MacGavin (who 
most generously gives advice gratis to poor governesses), 
10 rue des Saussaies, Paris ; and further particulars may 
be obtained by applying to Miss Dempster, Secretary for 
the Cannes Branch of the Working Ladies' Guild, Ormiston 
Hall, Tranent, N.B. 

[While the above is passing through the press, we ob- 
serve that a question on the subject of the marriage of English 
and French subjects has been asked in the House, and the 
Home Secretary has promised to ascertain and to make 
public the precise conditions under which such alliances 
can be made legal in both countries.] 



KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 

We are anxious to make it widely known to teachers, and 
those who intend to become teachers, that a College for 
training Kindergarten students has been lately established 
at 31 Tavistock Place, W.G. It is open to students 
above seventeen years of age. The course of instruction in- 
dhides all the subjects laid down in the syllabus of the 
Froebel Society's Examinations, and is divided into a first 
and second year's course. The fees are 20Z. per year, or 71, 
per term (payable in advance). During the second year, 
students will be free to take remunerative employment in 
the morning, if they have qualified as assistant teachers 
by passing the portion of the examination required at the 
dose of the first year. Some of the lessons and lectures 
may be attended at a special charge by students who are 
not regular students at the College, but the main object of 
the College is to supply a good and thorough training for in- 
tending Kindergarten teachers. Training can be obtained 
at Stockwell under Friiulein Heerwart, 21 Stockwell Road, 
S.W., and elsewhere ; the Committee of the Froebel Society, 
however, felt that there was need of a place of training m 
London, and accordingly they started this College. Although 
originally promoted by the Froebel Society, it has now been 
placed under a separate Council. The Council is to con- 
sist of not less than nine or more than fifteen persons, 
of whom three must be members of the Committee of 
the Froebel Society. A Kindergarten is attached to the 
College, in order that the students may observe and prac- 
tise teaching. Students cannot reside in the Institution, 
but it is not difficult to find boarding accommodation in the 
neighbourhood. 

The College was opened on May 1, and ten students en- 
tered at once. It is expected that in the second term the 
numbers will increase. But a satisfactory beginning has 
been made, and the Council feel that before long such suc- 
cess may be hoped for as will render the Institution self-sup- 
porting. Mrs. William Grey and Miss Shirreff take great 
mterest in the progress of the College, and among its Vice- 
Presidents are the Baroness v. Marenholtz-Biilow, Frau 
Schrader, and Mme. de Portugall, who are well-known ad- 
vocates of Froebel's principles. Prospectuses, regulations, 
Ao, may be obtained from Miss Hart, Hon. Sec, 86 Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W., or Mrs. E. Berry, Treasurer, 27 Upper Bed- 
ford Place. W.C. 

There is a growing demand for efficient Kindergarten 
teachers, and we strongly recommend young women fond of 
children, and with an aptitude for dealing with them, to de- 
vote themselves to a study of Froebel's educational ideas and 
methods. It is very interesting to notice how the value of 
the Kindergarten system becomes more and more felt and 
recognised the longer a teacher has had the opportunity of 
carrying it out. This is but natural, for Froebel founded 
it on the chiid^s self-chosen modes of development. Let 



students once begin this line of work, and they will go on, 
recognising with increasing delight the truth of the prin- 
ciples presented to them. In the Kindergarten a good 
foundation is laid for the school age, and it is satisfactory 
that by degrees school teachers are showing a preference for 
pupils which have had this foundation. In time, therefore, 
we may hope to see that children pass through the Kinder- 
garten as a matter of course before their school period 

begins. 

1^4 

EEMINISCENCES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 

LIFE. 

Bj a Colonist of 1859. 

PabtIL 

* Mas. SuTHEBLAND Obb, in the July number of the Nineteenth 
Century t takes up a somewhat striking view of this subject. 
She says that those who uphold the necessity for the higher 
education of women, and the opening up to them of new 
fields of labour, plead that the ordinaiy work will be done 
better ; but Mrs. Orr asserts that, even if they increased 
their capacity, the highly cultivated women lose Uie time and 
the inclination for domestic work. This, however, in our 
opinion, applies only to those who have talent sufficient to 
carry them into special pursuits. If a woman has a genius 
for art or for literature, or perseverance and industry to 
qualify herself for a profession, she must depute to others 
tiiose domestic duties which she has not time to discharge, 
but her intelligence will make her a better organizer, and 
will enable her to exercise more effective control over her 
subordinates than if she spends her time in the frivolities of 
dress and visiting or the whirl of dissipation. For the rank 
and file, those who have no special vocation, the hi^er 
education should improve the quality of the work which 
ordinary middle-class women have to do. The progress of 
civilisation and the subdivision of labour, aided by ma- 
chinery, withdraw many of the best class from domestic 
service. Where girls hisive homes, the good pay and the 
comparative independence of factory life offer most powerful 
attractions. This tends to raise the wages of domestic 
servants all over the world. Their work will acquire more 
dignity as it is better paid; and the costly labour-saving 
machines which are introduced act both ways — towards the 
reduction of their number, and towards enabling people 
with small incomes to dispense with hired help altogether. 

'But this steady wave of advance has ebbs and flows. 
Things which should move simultaneously precede or lag 
behind each other. The sewing-machine, bom of the 
urgent needs of the American housewife, was invented before 
the middle-class woman was prepared for the leisure she 
might gain from it for better and wiser ends, and the 
accumulation of work, tasteless or otherwise, which it 
enables her to put on the garments of her family, has led to 
the introduction of a style of dress elaborate, costly, and 
inconvenient, under which the sensible groan, and against 
which the moralist preaches in vain. In going through a 
elothing factory one cannot help observing how quickly, 
cheaply, and well, men's garments might be made, with no 
waste of stuff, and at fairly remunerative payment for all 
the workers. But when watching the yards, we may say 
miles, of flouncing, kilting', ruching, puffing, and piping — 
the cutting up of stuff into small portions in order to stick 
it on again, so as to make the garments of little or no use 
to the poor to whom they ought to revert ; the covering of 
costly stuff with more costly trimming — one feds for the 
moment really sorry that the irresponsible machine should 
lend itself so fatally to the vagaries of fashion ; that people 
who ride in carriages or sweep gracefully through chrawing- 
rooms should set the fashion for the working women of the 
world ; and that in order to have the dignity of a train all 
the pedestrians should have to hold up a heavy trimmed 
skirt, which we should imagine doubles, at least to the 
middle-aged, the fatigue of walking. 

' In the old days of which we spMk, if the iiu«€|yooiiklb« 
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idand to buy a dress there was not mnch difficulty abont the 
making. Ilie style was simple, the material generally 
cheap, and there was ahnost always satisfaction with the 
result. Did these Adelaide girls then enjoy life? What 
was their education ? What weie their amusements? The 
book education was, perhaiw, superficial, but the education 
of dicnmstances was adznirable. Few of them had such 
thorough teaching as the artisan and day-labourer's children 
can now obtiun at a Goyemment school, but young people 
can pick up much from intelligent parents, and books 
possessed or bonrowed were much more carefully and 
profitably read than the abundant literature which is within 
easy reach at present. They had a knowledge of things, 
not of the mere names of things — a quickness of apprehen- 
sion, a readiness and fearlessness of expression, that made 
them acquit themselves very fairly in society. They did 
not like to foil below the place in the social scale which 
their parents had h^d in the old country, and that kept up 
a certain degree of genuine refinement of manner, while 
their definite and recognised occupations made them inde- 
pendent and full of resource. They lived their own life, and 
did not live merely to influence others. To say that men 
are to do all the work of the world and women merely to 
influence the manner in which they do that work, is to 
make a division of sphere both unnecessary and mischievous. 
Women being the we^er are far more influenced by men 
than men by Uiem. The stronger sex have also all the 
conventional authority which society and the laws give to 
them, and it is only by giving woman worthy occupation that 
you can prevent her from succumbing entirely to the 
opinions, the tastes, and the wishes of others. She is 
natmnJly only too anxious to be agreeable and fearful of the 
responsibihty of independent thought and action. 

' ** But," says an English reader, ** do you really think that 
such work as you describe — cooking, washing, ironing, 
chfld-tending, and needlework — is to be compeared to the 
literary work, the art work, the charitable work, of the great 
sisterhood of single women in the old country ? Where in 
the colonies at that time was there really a worthy sphere 
for capable and educated women such as has been opened 
to them in the mother country ?" 

*For literature and art there was no market in South 
Austndia ; for the charitable work there was comparatively 
no need. We only maintain that the average woman stood 
very fairly in comparison with her analogue in England, 
and that the happier community is that where there is a 
fair share of work and the rewards of work for everj'body, 
and not where such a phalanx of labourers need to dedicate 
their lives to the redressing of some of the evils of the 
social system, and so to reUeve a small proportion of the 
sufferings of the poor, the ignorant, and ihe neglected. 
Hcmour to the heroic band who have done so much, though 
they lay bare much that they cannot cure ; but let us hope 
ihat, under our happier conditions, a system will be pro- 
vided which will require less charity because it is character- 
ised by more justice. Better than the acquiring of colossal 
fortunes by mdividuals is the more equal distribution of 
wealth in a community, and although the prospect of a rise 
to a higher class is a wonderful stimulus to energy and 
thrift, it is, perhaps, of more consequence that the material 
and moral condition of the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water should be tolerably comfortable. 

* As for our pleasures we had few, but they were keenly 
relished. There was no theatre worthy of the name, 
parties were rare, concerts rarer. Life was too busy to be 
cut up by (Ussipation, and although there was all the hospi- 
tahty of a cheap country, and our houses had a wonderful 
dasticity in the way of accommodating guests, the sort of 
entertainments given were of a simple description. The 
delight of driving in a summer evening for a dozen miles to 
a country evening party in a spring-cart, with simple white 
muslin dresses done up in a square parcel and brothers 
requested not to crush them, and dancing till daylight to 
such music as the guests could furnish, can scarcely be 
appreciated nowadays. The girls of the house, with, per- 



haps, assistance from brothers or neighbours, had taken up 
the carpet, cleaned the room, set out supper in the verandah, 
arranged a few flowers, made the creams and pastry, and 
either cooked or superintended the cooking of all that was 
on the table. The wine was of home manufacture, the fruit 
came from the garden, the poultry was furnished from the 
adjoining yard. Scarcely anything on the table had cost 
money, and yet to the eyes of all the party it looked very well, 
and was given with the most overflowing hospitaUty. When 
we see the very pretty floral decorations which are now de 
rigueur at such gatherings, and compare them with the 
single nosegay for a centrepiece which was usual then, we 
recognise the fact that the girls who had to prepare and cook 
food and take up carpets had not time for such pretty 
frivolities. And the young men who shared their hospitality 
knew that a wife from such a home would be no helpless Dora 
Copperfield or absorbed Mrs. Jellaby, but that his dinners and 
his buttons would be attended to. The simple dresses struck 
no awe into his soul as to their cost ; and if be stayed all 
night and saw the girls in their morning dresses putting 
thmgs straight as he lent a hand, he felt that there was no 
risk run if he asked such a woman to share his fate, but the 
greatest good luck if she would accept his offer. 

' But civilisation has marched on, and there is no going 
back. Not again can we hope to see what was only a tran- 
sition state of society. It was perhaps only a half refine- 
ment ; not that of highly-educated people, which it appears 
to requbre at least a thousand a-year to keep up, and for the 
preservation of which so many of our middle and upper class 
men and women in England, and here too in an increasing 
ratio, are doomed to cehbacy. But what we would contend 
for is, that it was a measure of education and refinement, 
not for our betters to descend to, but to which our working 
classes may rise. Why should it be regarded as the inexor- 
able law of nature that useful labours should be disjoined 
from education and refinement, that the hardest and the 
most disagreeable work is to be solaced by the fewest and 
the coarsest of pleasures ? It may seem sJtogether too re- 
mote to be spoken of yet, except in a whisper, but perhaps 
fifty years hence enhghtened philanthropy, just legislation, 
universal education, and the sympathy of class with class, 
may raise the standard for all, so that the labours, the habits, 
and the pleasures of working people, may be somewhat like 
those of the early settlers of the better class in such a colony 
as this of South Australia.* 

{To he continued,) 
— "'^^Ji^^^ — 

ANOTHER ANNUITANTS' HOME PROPOSED. 

A Lady asks us to make known the following scheme, by 
which she proposes to try and meet the extreme need, 
which is acknowledged to exist, of suitable lodgings for 
ladies of small incomes. Her plan is not a novel one, 
being the same in principle as that adopted with such 
success in tlie Annuitants' Homes at Wandsworth, Bristol, 
and Bayswater, &c. The fact that these Homes are always 
full, and that there are a large number of candidates 
for every vacancy, is perhaps a sufficient reason for an 
attempt to estabUsh others ; laborious as all philanthropic 
efforts which depend for their funds upon public sub- 
scriptions must always be. If Miss Eeene succeed in her 
kindly enterprise, we shall welcome the news of the Opening 
of her Home very cordially, and give our readers the earliest 
intelligence of it. She proposes that each lady should have 
a separate unfurnished apartment, with the use of a general 
sitting-room, cookiug, attendance, coals and gas, free, and 
find her own board. Candidates must be over fifty years of 
age, aud possess not more than 40/. per annum. The Home, 
which she proposes to rent in a healthy part near London, 
for the acconmiodation of about six inmates, will be under the 
management of a local committee, who will elect the candi- 
dates ; and the domestic arrangements will be carried out, 
under their auspices, by a Matron. The Home is not in- 
tended for workertf but for ladies who are really unable to 
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!keep themselves ; and ahoTild the ecbeme meet with Bnpport, 
it is hoped that other hoi'sea mny be adiJeil. 

Miss Jane A. Keene, S Belgrave Terrace, Lee, Blackheath 
will be happy to give more particninxs of her plan, which, 
she [nJorms ua, haa received the ttpproral of the Icllowmg 
ladies and gentlemen : — The Iiord Harris, lielmont, Frivera 
ham ; The Hon. H. T. Harria Temple, Waterston, Athlono , 
Ber, Canon Cheet^am, Old College, Dulwich : J. W Sherer, 
Bnq, C.8.I., late Bengaj Civil Service. 23 Clanricarde 
Gardens, Buyswater; J. A. Miller, Esq., M.B., Heath li^tid, 
Blockbeath ; the Lady Harris. 



WoBKlNn Lidieb' Ocild. 113 Gloucester Road, Qufec'a 

Gate The Office of the Workinfj Ladioa' Guild cioses as 

nsnal from the ISth of Aagait until the cud of Beplember 
(or personaJ application, 



(TorresponbHite, 



The Editor dcaixes to thank several correspondents for 
valuable information supplied in ansn'er to queries in lotit 
Omettc-, which haa been forwarded to the inquirers. 

Ik answer to nnmerons inquiries, ' Una' hegs to slate that 
she hopes to publish the Bcgulaltona of the ' reraeveranoe 
Band Ciatre,' as it is now proposed to call the movement 
alluded to nmlcr the name of the ' Perse reiaoee Uand 
Union ' in the Gazelle for June, neit mouth, n-lien it ia 
expected that the airansemenia for the eatablishment of 
■Perseverance Bands' in diftcrcct parts of the country may 
be complete. 

WiTQ reference to the letter that appeared lately on 
the subject of Pawnshops a correspondeut writes ; ' I am 
miieli interested in this question, and althongh some say 
the pawnshops are good friends to the poor, am inclined 
to talic your view. If a poor person only puts in what she 
does not immediately want, as an ornamont, or lusury, 
with every reasonable prospect of redeeming it presently, 
it may be good. Bnt I have observed that very little 
ia given (oi these thinga, unless they are very vaiuable; 
whereas the auma given lor bedding and clothing are 
generally auch as to enconroge the pawning of these 
Decessariea, the disappearance of which marks the <tcBcent, 
step by step, into pauperiam.' 

' Mijin B.' remarks, with respect to the lentils mentioned in 
last Gnzellf, as an article of food ; ' I think it may be worth 
while to say, iipropai of leiitilB, that the rod, iir Egyptian 
Ldtitil, is the one to use. The grey ia veij' unpleasant in- 
deed. We tried them lirst, and did not like them ; hut we 
constantly use the roil, which arc Tory good.' 

Hmui, — 1 belieTe that hair-dressing would prove a 
remunerative employment tor ladies. A female hair-dressei 
whom I know, tells me she often wonders more women do 
not go in for it. It brings in ready money, ia soon learneil, 
and only requires clever lingers and n capacity for slanding 
daring several hours of the day. M. H. 

AnT-SrrDESTs' Hours. 

Madui,-'! think it is nearly three years since I first 
addreased you on this subject, aud on the great itecil that 
existed for opening Homea for tho numerous girls who are 
now attracted to London by tho advanlogca of instruction 
held out in oveiy brauch of art and liteiaturc. One such 
Home was opened last October: but it only revealed the 
necessity of further action. Having had ai^ht, or more, 
lirgent applications at tho hepinuing of this year from 
students, and their mothers, who were at a loss wliere to 

Elace them, we resolved to make another effort to bring the 
mo-thought-of plan into execution. We thercloro started 
a Home, which was ready in April, and our only trouble is 
that it will aoon be full, and numbcra must be neeessariiy 
excluded, Wc cau only, therefore, look forward with hope 



to be able to extend the movement, so as to embrace itill 
greater numbera. Anyhow, we feel thankful to have been 
enabled to make at least a beginning, which may remedy so 
grievous a want. All of ns who form the committee feel 
deeply the sad results which may grow up. side by side, with 
this movemenl, so rapidly spreading, of sending girls up to 
study and to work, without friends and without protection, 
in this vast, and to them, lonely London. We trust that 
this effort to avert the evil may prove to them a real ' Horns,' 
in tho best sense of the word. It will be re-opened on 
Sept, 29. and early applioalion ahonld be made tor the next 
term. I add the prospeotaa of the Home, whioh ia under 
the immediate patronage of H.B.H. Fiincesa Mary Adelaide, 
Ducheas of Teck. 

ART-STUDENTS' HOME, 
4 BnrsswicK Squ.uie, W.C. 

Pmiilent.— The Baroness Burdett-Coutta. 

Committee of Manafltrnmi. — Mra. White Cooper, MisB 
Dimock, Mrs. Frederick Willis Farrer, Uiss Louisa Oann, 
Mrs. Robert Howard Shepard, Miss Loniaa Twining, Uiga 
Watson. 

llanor/in/ Secrelanj.—Mr. W. H. Wills, 

Honorary Treaiurer.—Hi. T. H. Wyatt, jon. 

Under the management of the above-named Committee of 
Ladies, a house has been opened in Brunswick Square, to 
provide (or Stndenta alteudicR Art and other clossea in 
London the advantages of a Home and family life, under 
epecifio reonlationa. and tho advice and presence of" an 
experienced Lady Bceident. 

The charges will range from lot. to S5>. a-week. 

Yours faithfully, Lociu Tmrrao. 

Art-Stiidtjit'' llmnt. i Urutuictek Square. 

r*reTiso OH Wood, 

JlJiViir, — In reply to your correspondent ' Ont on the 
Wolds,' I very much doiU>t the usefulness ot Manuals tor 
such nrt-work as she deacribea. 1 once used one for water, 
colour drawing, and was much retarded by its instrnctione. 
I( your correspondent can use water-colour fairly cm paper, 
she can, by HvBt putting on a layer of moist Chineae while, 
paint on wood. If she wishes to try, 1 shall be happy to 
send her a amall piece done in that way. 

I am, yours sincerely, J. A. 8. 
Pii>!T-BacaH Misiso. 

Madau. — I have noticed with great interest a sngeertion 
mode by Miss Twining in lost month's Gastlte. viz. Paint- 
brush making, as a suitable employment for ladiee. Could 
any one kindly give any information as to where and how 
such employment is to be learnt, and any farther particalara 
of the same r Youra truly, A CoNsriKT SunscBiEaB. 

Uadui,— I hare been hoping to give aorae more satia- 
factory information (or tho Angnat nnmber than I have yet 
been able to prociure. But this is the present state of the 
COBS ; — One of my correspondents offered to go to Nurem- 
berg to learn ; another volunteered a subacription towarda 
the expenses (which, no doubt, would have been multiplied) 
if slie could learn afterwards. Since this proposal, however, 
we have heard from leTeral reliable Bontceu that the German 
work is not considered the beit. and the first honsca in 
England do not take it, or not as the hest-paid article. It 
was then suggested that a skilled workman, whose name 
was given to me, should be invited to the house ot one ot 
my correspondents Uving at the sea-aide, i( he would consent 
to teach hia trade. This negotiation is at present going on, 
and it seems tho proposition most likely to answer. Should 
it do BO, the Iruly taught will be glad to impart tho instmc- 
tion to others on payment. But these arrangements mnat 
obviously lie loft to a future time. Tours truly, 

Jul;/ 23. Loctsi Twmtso. 
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LESSONS IN DBESSMAEING.—Any Ladies at the Sea- 
side, or in the Coantry, wishing to ts^e Lessons in 
Dressmaking during Three Weeks, from about the middle 
of August, are requested to write at once to Miss Phillips, 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, Contributor to a Perio- 
dical, and good German Scholar (long Abroad), desires 
TRANSLATING, LITERARY, or other WORK. Is capable 
of undertaking an Organ and Choir. Address C, Bailey's 
Library, Ramsgate. 

A LADY haying received Correspondence Instruction from 
A. Cambridge, is desirous of benefiting Girls who are 
out of reach of Evening Classes, and undertakes to give 
INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE in ENGLISH 
HISTORY for small fee. Further particulars on applica- 
tion to M. W., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

TO TEACHERS. —LESSONS by Correspondence in 
Arithmetic and advanced Mathematics, for the Camb. 
Women's and London Matric. Exams., by a Certificated 
Mathematical Teacher. M. E. H., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

INSTRUCTION in the best Methods of TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC to Children. Papers of Directions and 
Sample Lessons will be sent by post, weekly, together \i-ith 
Questions and Corrected Exercises. Terms, 2/. for three 

months. Apply E. P., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

■ ■ I I . . ■ . — ■ — — 

A LADY, experienced in Tuition, wishes to meet with 
DAILY PUPILS. Thorough Enghsh, with Arithmetic, 
French acquired Abroad, German, and Music. Address for 
the present, Miss Clements, 8 Westmoreland Rood, Bays- 
water. 

WANTED, by a Lady, some MUSICAL or DAILY 
PUPILS, in London, or South or West Suburbs. 
English, Music, French, and Elementary German. Address 
A. B., 4 River Street, Putney. 

MORNING ENGAGEMENT, or LESSONS, wanted by 
a Lady for Six Weeks. English, French, German, 
Music. Address A. B. C, 16 The Grove, Claphnm Road, 
Stockwell. 



A CLERGYMAN'S WIDOW wishes to BOARD and 
EDUCATE a LITTLE GIRL or TWO SISTERS, age 
from 6 to 10. Terms, inclusive, 20/. Good references given 
and required. Address Mrs. Buckland, Gnilsborough, 
Northants. 

A LADY receives Orders for SILK PAINTING, gives 
Information on MOSAIC and ART SUBJECTS, and 
Advice on DECORATION and ARRANGEMENT of 
ROOMS. Address B. B., Post Office, Upper Baker St., N.W. 

THE KNITTING DEPARTMENT of the WORKING 
LADIES' GUILD is greatly in NEED of ORDERS, 
which will be thankfully received by Miss Barron, 47 
Gloucester Place, W. 

TWCTSISTERS wish for ORDERS for Making, Cleaning, 
and Mending Lace. Also for Netting, Knitting, Mil- 
linery, and all kinds of Fancy Work. Specimens sent on 
approval Charges moderate. Miss James, 62 Finsboro' 
RcMLd, Kensington. 

APARTMENTS AND BOARD.— A Lady, residmg in Co. 
Wicklow, having a comfortable House, wishes to meet 
with a quiU ELDERLY COUPLE, or TWO LADIES, to 
Share her HOME from 1st November, for Four Months. 
Terms moderate, to be had on application. Good references 
given and required. Address Miss H., 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Stiuare. 

ROOMTor UNDER-GARDENER.— Situation wanted as 

above for a respectable steady Lad of 17. Address 

Mrs. S. J. Phillipb, Stanton Rectory, Coleford, Monmouth. 
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A WIDOW LADY and her Daughter can receive TEN 
PUPILS in a comfortably Furnished House in East 
Molesey, where they would have a thorough Education, 
with French, Music, and Drawing. Further Instruction 
by Masters if desired. For Girls under 12, 63^ ; over 12, 
84/, per annum. References permitted to tlie Vicar of 
East Molesey, Miss Fitzroy, and other Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Address Mrs. Ashdo^'n, Heathfield House, East 
Molesey, Surrey. 

A LADY undertakes Orders for CREWEL WORK and 
KNITTING at moderate prices. Ladies' Own Materials 
Traced or Worked. Address Mary, care of Mrs. Loveridge, 
52 Upper Norwood Street, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 

WANTED for the Country, near Bristol, a Respectable 
Person, age about 30, as NEEDLEWOMAN and 
CHILDREN'S MAID, in a Gentleman's Family. Address 
G. J., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

CAN any one recommend a plan for supplying a Married 
Lady of reduced means, and under very painful circum- 
stances, with proper Nursing and care during her impending 
Confineipent, at the least possible expense ? Address Eniros, 
42 Somerset Street, W. 

rilWO BED-ROOMS and SITTING-ROOM to be LET, 
1 Furnished, with Service, from 2 to 3 Guineas a-week, 
for a short or long pcriotl. Good Cooking and Attendance, 
and special advantages for an Invalid. Address A. E., 11 
York Place, Portman Square, W. 

A SITUATION wanted in September for a Young Woman 
who has been in a Home for Penitents nearly two 
years. She would be able to assist a Dressmaker, or take 
other Light Work, in return for Board and Lodging. Ad- 
dress S. L. E., care of Mr. Heathcote, Chemist, Winster, 
Derbv. 

MRS. W. wishes for Employment as TRAVELLING 
COMPANION to an Elderly Lady. Has Uved for 
many years on the Continent, and can supply References 
to Friends iu England wlio will be happy to recommend 
her. Address 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A DOMESTICATED LADY, of several years' experience, 
peeks a Rc-engagcment as USEFUL COMPANION, 
GOVERNESS to Young Children, or any similar position. 
Music and Needlework. Address C. W., 6 Thurlow Place, 
Norwood Road, S.E. 

rrO GUARDIANS, AND OFFICERS GOING ABROAD.— 
J. An Enghsh Lady of experience, lesiding in Ireland, 
desires the CHARGE of One or Two YOUNG CHILDREN, 
to whom she can devote herself. Good references given 
and required. Terms on application. Adtlress Miss H., 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

IADY-HELP. — Want«'d a Gentlewoman, who practically 
J understands COOKING, to take the entire SUPER- 
INTENDENCE ofthe KITCHEN, wliere there are Four 
in Family and Nmc Servants. Assistance given when the 
House is full. A competent Kitchenmaid kept, who can 
manage the small Dairy. Household very regular. The 
Upper Housemaid is a Lady help. Comfortable arrange- 
ments as to Sitting-room, &c. For particulars apply to 
TuE Lady Mauy Crossk, 7 Sussex Gai-dens, Hyde Park. 

MATRON. — A respectable Woman, aged 60, who has been 
Matron in a College Boarding-lion se, desires a similar 
post, or that of NEEDLEWOiL\N in a Private Family. 
Has been trained to Dressmaking. Address Mrs. Line, care 
of Mrs. Kilgour, 2 Clarence Square, Cheltenham. 

BULBS. — Will Ladies who require Bulbs kindly patronise 
Miss SIMCOX, and send in their Orders as early as 
possible? Miss Simcox will undertake to supply really good 
Bulbs at very moderate prices. Priced List, l^d. Address 
Miss Simcox, 9 St. Mark's Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKEB STREET, POBTMAN SQUARE. 
Eitablished for tlie benefit 0/ necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS FOB NEEDLEWORK op EVERY DE SCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special Designs executed to order. 

liadies* Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Ddls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, (Src, always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 

REGISTRY FOR GOYERNESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, &c. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. LuPTOM, 15 Raker Street. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phillips, Hon.. Sec. 

A Special Appeal is made for 50^ to meet Rent and 
Taxes. The following Subs, and Dons, are acknowledged : — 
The Marchioness of Ripon £10 



1 A 



The Lady Mary Primrose 

Ladj Blois 

Mrs. Alexander 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Fortescno 
H. S. Russell, Esq. 
Miss J. 0. Rnssell 
Miss OUivant 



1 

10 

1 1 

2 2 
1 1 
10 
5 













GENTLEWOMAN'S HOME-WORK ASSOCIATION. 

ORDERS requested for EDGINGS in CROCHET, TAT- 
TING, and EMBROIDERY, at very moderate prices. 
Also DOLLS' CLOTHES and BABIES' SHOES. Address 
Miss E. M. Burnet, St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton. 

SEA-SIDE HOME AND EDUCATION FOR YOUNG 

LADIES. 

HIGH Educational Advantages, large Airy House, beau- 
tiful Scenery. Special care taken of Indian, Orphan, 
or deUcato Children. Address Miss Norris, Easton, St. 
Mary Church, S. Devon. 

MADAME LINA, Practical Workmg Watchmaker and 
Jeweller, begs to inform her Customers that her 
Business will in future be carried on at 255 Regent Circus, 
Regent Street, as well as at 26 Dorset Street, Portman Sq. 

Mde. LiNA keeps a good Stock of WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
and JEWELLERY, and her Prices are as moderate as 
possible. Her Watches and Clocks arc of first-rate quality, 
and the very best finish, guaranteed, and will be kept in 
order free of charge for 10 years. 

Old Watches, Gold and Silver, bought or exchanged. 

Special attention is paid to the Repairing Department, 
and none but first-rate workmanship sent out. Countiy 
Orders promptly attended to. 

Mde. LiNA has VACANCIES for Two intelligent Young 
Women as APPRENTICES. This is a genuine opportunity 
for clever Girls with a little capital to learn a genteel, in- 
teresting, and highly profitable trade. 

YOUNG ORPHAN LADY.— In answer to the Appeal for 
School Fees for the above, a Lady offers 5/. a-year for 
four years, if others will do the same. Address S. G. T., 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 



AUSTRALIAN SILK-GROWERS' DEPOT, 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES' SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITBD, 

8 Charles Street, Gbostenob Bquaai, W. 
{Removed from No, 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Neill to forward the interesto 
of Australian Silk Growers ; to facilitate the sale of the 
Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 
Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, It. Sd. oz. ; 
Dyed, Is, lOd. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6*. to 
lOs, 6d. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, Ac. from Sf. 6d. to 8O9. 

VESTS, m Ribbed Knitting, from Sa, to 16«. AIbo the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Fxioei 
from IBs. to S2s, each. 

Ebmen & RoBT*s Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pms, Ao. 
KNITTINa MACHINES on easy Terms of Purehase. 

Now Ready, post free for 6^. each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IH- 

STITUTIONS estabhshed for the benefit of Wom«D 
and Children, now being published in oonnexion with 
The Woman's Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Awanm^iVynt 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shope, 
Christian Institutes, Ac, Homes, Ac. 

Part U. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Best 

Part HI. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriatef. 

Just PublisJied, 
Part IV. of GUIDE, a double Number, price Oct., or free 
by post, 7d., which treats of Educational and Teohnioal 
Institutions and Establishments, Lists of Public Day 
Schools, Colleges, Lectures, Classes, Ao. 



HANDBOOK OF WOMEN'S WOBK. 

Third Edition. Boards, Is, 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 16 pages, 4to. 2d, 

Post-free, in advance, 2s, 6d. per anntim. 

Vol. I. (1876) crown 4to. Ss. M. ; boards, 2s, 6d. 
„ n. (1877) „ „ 8*. 6d. 
„ HL (1878) „ „ 3s. 6d. 



By the same Author. 

A FEW WOBDS to SCHOOLMISTBES8BS. 

2(i., or half price per 100 for distribution. 

WHY SHOULD I SEND MY CHILD TO 

SCHOOL? A Popular Exphination of the Code, 
addressed to Parents. Id, 

THE DUTIES OF LADIES as MANAGSBS 

OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. A Paper read at tha 

Social Science Congress of 1878. ^d. each. 



HATCH^ABDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



Printed by Btkasgswats & Sovs, Tower Street, Upper St. Martin's Lane, W.C., and Published by Hatckabds, 187 FiooadOly, Loadoa. 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

AU Post-office Orders payable to M, JS, PhiUipSf 227 
Oxford Street : or to Messrs. Hatchard, Post Office^ Picca- 
dMy Circus, Stamps can only he received at the rate of 
IS to the shilling f on account of loss m exchange, 

AU Advertisements will he inserted at the rate of \s. Qd. 
for 30 tpords, and Qd.for every additional 8 words. Trade 
Advertisements and Institutions wiU be charged according 
to space. Tenns for a series by arrangement.^ 

All should be fonoarded, prepaid, to the Sub-Editor , at 
the Office, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., before 
the 227ui day of the month at latest. 

Contribntions for the • Gazette,* and other communica- 
tions, ^otdd be addressed to the Editor at the same 
address. 



Back Numbers of the * Gazette' for 1876 and 1877, for 
gratnitous distribntion, will be supplied free to Libraries, 
Institutions, or Private Individuals, on application to the 
Sub-Editor , a nd payment of carriage. ^ 

IBS PHILLIPS desires to acknowledge the following 
DONATIONS towards a HOLIDAY FUND to enable 
Poor Ladies to enjoy a little Relaxation and Change of Air : — 



M' 



MUs Grayes 

A^ Da JXa •• 



£10 
8 



W 



A 



ISS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges several useful 
PABCELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor Ladies, 
especially from The Duchess of Grafton, Mrs. C, and Miss W. 

THE Editor of the Oazette will be glad to he ar fr om any 
Lady or Gentleman willing to LEND or GIVE a SET 
of DISUSED MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS to an 
Advanced Student, who could make a good use of them. 
Address 42 Somerset Street, W. 

TO Guardians and Parents going Abroad. — A LADY de- 
sires the CHARGE OF THREE YOUNG CHILDREN. 
A most comfortable Home ofifered. Address Z., care of 
Snewin Bros., Estate Agents, Upper Clapton. 

APARTMENTS. — Comfortable Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, and Bedrooms to LET, Furnished. Apply to 
Mrs. MooDT, 45 Beaumont Street, Portland Place. 

LADY, who has had Five Year<«* Hospital Experience, 
desires a post as SUPERINTENDENT of a COTTAGE 
HOSPITAL, or MATRON of a HOME. Address F. M. P., 
42 Somerset Street, W. 

PARISIAN YOUNG LADY'S MAID, strongly recom- 
mended. Excellent Plain Needlewoman. Good Dress- 
maker. I iberal Roman Catholic. Age 26. Wages, 24^ 
Apply to Mrs. Beckpobd, Bl oxworth House, Blandford. 

LADY undertakes Orders for CREWEL WORK and 
KNITTING at moderate prices. Ladies' Own Materials 
Traced or Worked. Address Mabt, care of Mrs. Loveridge, 
52 Upper Norwood Street, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 

ITALIAN LAKES, &c.— A Young Lady, good Linguist 
and Traveller, going to join Friends in we Art College 
in Rome, wishes to meet in September with a Lady or 
Family with whom she might TRAVEL, and who would 
like a little Sketching at the Lakes, or elsewhere. Address 
« Italy,' 42 Somerset Street, W. 

WIDOW LADY and her Daughter can receive TEN 
PUPILS in a comfortably Furnished House in East 
Molesey, where they would have a thorough Education, 
with fVench, Music, and Drawing. Further Instruction 
by Masters if desired. For Girls under 12, 68Z. ; over 12, 
84/. per annum. References permitted to the Yicab of 
East Molesey, Miss Fitzbot, and other Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Address Mrs. Ashdown, Heathfield House, East 
Molesey, Surrey. 
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riMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN in conneo- 
Jj tion with the Woman's Gazette. Terms: Correspon- 
dence and Registration Fee, \s. On an Engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 5«. will be charged to each party. 
Office hours, 11 tiU 6 o'clock. Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address 
Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Str eet, Portman Square, W. 

VjITUATIONS wanted for the followmg :— 

^ Miss MooBB.— Middle-aged, Companion to a Lady, or 

Housekeeper. 

J. B.— Age 17. Junior Teacher in a Sohod where she 
would have Lessons in French and Music. 

S. A.— A res^table Young Woman as Nursery Governess, 
Teaching English only. 

Address Miss Phillips, 42 Somer set Street, Portman Sq. 

Ambwebb to the following Advertisements should be ad- 
dressed * Care of the Editor of the Woman's Qazette, 42 
Somerset Street, London, W.' 

N.B.— Particulars of the Situations can b e sent to those 
persons ONLY who enclose a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, and who supply such particulars of themselves and of 
their gnalifioations as enable the Advertiser to judge of their 
suitability for the duties required of them. The same holds 
good for persona recommending others for appointmenta. 

1. The Editor of the Gazetu can very highly recommend 
Two Ladies, Sisters (trained, certificated, experienced, 
and parchments), for the Charge of a large Girls' or 
Girls' and Infants' Schools. Good Salaries, and House 
indispensable. 

2, Will the Head of any Famfly m the Countoy, where all 

are Tots! Abstainers, receive into her service an other- 
wise respectable Woman of 27, who is a fairly good 
Servant and Plain Cook, but who has become addicted 
to intemperance since the death of her mother 7 

8. Pebth. — A Lady who has taken the Degree L. A. of 
the University of St. Andrews, seeks a Non-resident 
Situation in a pleasant neighbourhood as Teacher, 
Librarian, Secretary, or Mercantile Clerk. 

4. L. Y.— A Young Lady, aged 27, well educated and ex- 
perienced as a Governess, wishes to undertake Mission 
Work Abroad, and has a preference for Zenana work 
in India. Salary required. Excellent references. 

5. Hammbb Pond. — Place in Kitchen wanted for a strong 

Girl of 16, who has been out before, and is good- 
tempered and willing. South-west of England preferred. 

6. Mrs. B. C. wishes to place as Wet Nurse a Young Woman 
who has been in service, and who is otherwise reM>ect- 
able. Strongly recommended by Medical Man ana her 
late Employer. 

7. Laundbt.— There is an opening in a Sussex village for 

a respectable Woman who can take in Washing herself, 
or for a Lady wishing to Train Girls for that useful 
calling. 

8. S. M. B.^A Lady recommends Two thoroughly respect- 
able Women to take Care of Houses or do Charing; 
also a Monthly Nurse ; also a strong Young Woman to 
do Charing or Daily Work. 

9. S. M. B.~A Lady is anxious to find First Places for 
several Girls of good character, where they will be well 
looked after. 

10. S. M. B.- A First-rate Cook desires a Situation m a 
Home or Hospital Having had one or two attacks of 
illness, she desires to be within reach of medical advice. 

11. London Vicab desires to meet with a Lady who will 
superintend a Mission Woman, and assist with a Mothers' 
Meeting, m the W.C. District. 2 hours' weekly attendance. 
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daads and the PeneTeranoe 
Band Centre :— 
Ko. L Gonstitation and Relation!. 
n. Yonnflr Women's Help Bodetj. 
BflaDninleoenoes of Sonth Australian life. By 
aOokmSatoflBW. FartllL 



Sis Montlia' Work with the Oannes Branch 

of the Working Ladiea* Onild. 
Work Maxims. 

A Gk>od Situation. B7 Bdward Oarrett 
Woman's Oasette Reporter:— 

Oirli* Friendlr Sodety. 

Ladiea* Art College. 



Opening of Lady Margaret HalL 
The L. A. Degree at St. Andrews UniTersity. 
Correspondence :— The Working Ladies' Qnfld ; 
Bed Kid Grey Lentils; A New Contem- 

Stire Order ; Paint - brash Making | 
other Mission for Hospitals. 



NOTICE. — In January next the *W0MAir*8 Gazette ' \mU enUr upon the fourth year ofiia existence, in an improved formt 
and will be entitled 'WORK AND LEISURE : The Englishwoman's Advertiser, Reporter, and G.vzette.' Its contents vnU be 
inertasedf and its scope enlarped, so as to embrace the discussion of all matters of interest to Women generally, including informa- 
Hon respecting Voluntary and Unpaid Work, cu well as the consideration of those openings for Remunerative Employment which 
have hitherto been its only ostensible object. Special facilities will be afforded for Advertisements; and it is hoped that by 
the occcuioncU publiccUion of the Reports of Institutions and Associations existing for the benefit of Women the 'Gazette* will 
gain in completeness, and justify still more fully the measure of success already awarded to it, ^ price of ' Work aitd Leibubb ' 
wiUbeSd, Monthly. 



PERSEVERANCE BANDS AND 

. THE PERSEVERANCE BAND CENTRE. 

Fob the benefit of those who may have missed 
former articles on this subject, and for the advantage 
of all who value a clear imderstanding of the points 
at issue, it may be well briefly to review the circimi- 
stances which have led to the ' Perseverance Idea/ 
and to its advocacy in these columns. 

Of all the benevolent schemes to which women 
of wealth and leisure devote themselves, there is 
none which more forcibly demands their attention, 
and more suitably claims their powers, than the 
improvement of the conditions, moral and physical, 
under which so many of the yoimger members of 
their own sex have to live. The great Juggernaut car 
of our modem civilisation rolls on irresistibly ; the 
order of the world in which, socially, we live, 'changes, 
giving place to new ;' fresh combinations arise, and 
a state of things results, for which the old-fashioned 
remedies do not suffice. In a crowded thorough- 
fere the weaker have to go to the wall — it is weU if 
they be not trodden under foot; and in the hot 
conflict and dense mass of life found in populous 
cities, the young drift away early from the care and 
protection of home and family, while a terribly large 
number come into existence, and struggle through 
youth, without knowing either, bereft of the inno- 
cence, the safeguards, and the joys of childhood. 

It is now happily recognised to be both the 
privilege and duty of persons oi wealth and 



leisure to take thought for the welfare of the 
labouring classes, and to endeavour to avert from 
youth poverty or inexperience, the dangers which 
threaten them from the clash and conflict of those 
great laws of growth and progress by which the 
history of humanity seems to be governed. At any 
rate, in this transitional age, when the rapid increase 
of the means of locomotion, and postcJ and tele- 
graphic facilities of communication, remove children 
of tender age from the fiuuily home, and even from 
the comparative shelter of their own neighbourhood, 
or of their own county, before either they or their 
parents have had time to adapt themselves to the 
altered circumstances, it is absolutely necessaiy for 
some protection to be extended to them from out- 
side. No one who knows the nature, or rather 
the total absence of all education to be found 
among the mass of the adult agricultural poor, 
will be surprised at the little influence or power 
they have to help or to protect their children at a 
distance. For one girl or boy who left their native 
place fifty years ago, hundreds now enter service 
or are apprenticed far from home and kindred, and 
are practically at once emancipated from parental 
control or care. When Compulsory Education has 
done its work for a generation or two, we may hope 
that something more potent than the unintelligible 
scrawls which at long, and ever longer intervals, 
pass between parent and child, may then be at 
work. As things now are, it is a matter of great 
thankfulness that so many wise and tender-hearted 
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women have been moved to make some efforts for 
the better protection of these innocents. 

The two great sister Associations inaugurated 
by Mrs. Nassau Senior and Mrs. Townsend, with 
their numerous branches, and the many other 
local Guilds and Societies for the befriending of 
young girls and women belonging to the working 
classes, are all tokens of the great and wide need 
which exists for such agencies, and afford oppor- 
tunities by which their more highly-favoured sisters 
may endeavour to benefit them. But knowledge 
comes with work, apd as people rarely thoroughly 
imderstand the true nature of their work until 
they have been engaged upon it for some years, 
so this work has revealed new and unexpected 
facts, and brought to light conditions of which the 
workers themselves were at first ignorant. A stage 
appears now to have been reached when it is ne- 
cessary for the leaders of this movement to pause 
for conference and counsel, and when an entire 
singleness of purpose, generosity of heart, and 
mutual confidence, are needed among them. Mo- 
nnents arrive, in almost all great imdertakings, 
when some extension, development, or modification 
of present action, appears to be required ; and the 
healthiness of the action, the idtimate success of 
the work — may we not add, the blessing of God 
itself 1 — depend upon the spirit in which the 
founders and the leaders of the work accept the 
altered situation, and adapt themselves and their 
work to the new requirements. Such a moment seems 
to have arrived in this great work of trying to help the 
girls and women of the working orders. But to under- 
stand the position we must briefly recoimt its history. 

At the same time, and quite independently of each 
other, a large number of persons appear simulta- 
neously to have awoke to the conclusion that the 
conditions of life and thought among the working 
classes, viewed morally, are so much lower than 
they had any idea of, that they find themselves 
in the position of one who, intent upon beauti- 
fying and strengthening a building, discovers that 
the foimdations are rotten, the walls sapped, and 
the fabric in need of rebuilding, instead of com- 
pletion. The experience of Schoolmistresses, Sun- 
day-school teachers. Associates of the G. F. S., 
Members of the Metropolitan Association, and other 
societies, has been identical. Almost without ex- 
ception, every one, everywhere, has to confess, with 
grief and dismay, that the general tone of morality, 
as evidenced by the conversation, the opinions, and 
the conduct of these girls, is terribly low, and that 
they need instruction in the elementary principles 
of feminine modesty and the inculcation of purity 
of word and deed as much, if not more, than en- 
couragement and training in the more advanced 
stages of virtue. Much of this sad state of things 
is acknowledged to arise from ignorance — * They 
know not what they do ;' much is the almost un- 
avoidable consequence of the crowded state of their 



dwelling-places and the degrading atmosphere of 
drink and vice in which many are obliged to live. 
But so long as the chastity of Irishwomen bears 
witness to the fact that decenqy can be taught in 
hovels, and so long as even here such extraordinary 
differences may be observed between the children 
of careless and of careful mothers, there is no need 
to despair. What we have to do is to strain every 
nerve to arouse the consciences of all mothers and 
teachers upon the importance of the training of 
children of both sexes from infancy, and to enforce 
and strengthen against the dangers from which it 
is impossible to shelter them, children and girls of 
riper years. The only question is, How can this 
best be done ? The Associations already at work 
are doing a great direct work in raising the moral 
tone of those who come in contact with them, 
besides the indirect service which they have done 
the cause by bringing this need for fresh exertion, of 
rather a different kind, to light. May God speed 
them and abundantly bless their efforts 1 

The question now arises — Is this new work of 
awakening the consciences, and bringing to re- 
pentance and to a higher life, that large majority of 
girls and women, who, without being steeped in sin, 
have yet forfeited the right to join the Ideal Associ- 
ation, to which, under happier conditions, in some 
future Utopia, it may be hoped that they will all 
belong, to be compassed by a relaxation of its rules 
in order to include them ? No 1 emphatically no I 
That would be to cut off the ideal to which all 
should aspire in future, and to blemish and blur 
the model which we would fain hold up in the 
present. Whatever might have been said on this 
point before the G. F. S. had been started, it would 
be subversive of its whole work for it to descend to 
a lower level now. We are deeply thankful, therefore, 
that the President of the G. F. S., while yielding to 
no one in her appreciation of the importance of this 
subject, or of her desire to see it fully dealt with by 
others, stands staimchly by the Third Central Rule, 
which denies admission to girls who are not known 
ALWAYS to have led virtuous lives. In thus upholding 
purity as the foimdation and essential feature of 
womanhood, we establish the most powerful lever to 
raise the tone of morality for future generations. 

If it be urged that an unstained reputation does 
not always imply real purity of character ; and, 
what is equally true, that intrinsic modesty of 
feeling and of thought may be found in cases where, 
from unhappy circiunstances not always under her 
control, an unfortunate girl may have lost her good 
name with little or no moral stain ; the only answer 
is that it is impossible to legislate for individual 
cases. The utmost that can be done is to try after 
the best good attainable for all, instead of the 
highest possible good for the individual. 

If, then, the G. F. S., and all Associations which 
make unblemished character the one condition of 
membership, remain true to their principles, it 
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follows, either, that thej can only with pierfect 
certainty as to character admit as members children 
of 12 or 13, who hare no past to inquire into, or 
that their operations mtist as a rule be Uraited 
to country villages where a girl's history, ehould 
she not have left her home for service, has been 
en evidence since her infancy. The very name of 
the 'Girls' Friendly Society' seemB to point to 
the former of these alt«mativeH, and we believe 
we -are tight in saying that thie &ct is being 
accepted by many G. F. S. Associates, and that 
it is in contemplation by the Central Council 
strongly to recommend the admission of girls at 
that age, or even younger. 

What agency, then, is to be proposed for the succour 
and protection of young women who are already too 
old for admission into the G. F. S., or of girls who are 
from circumstances unable to satisfy this condition 
of membership — whose past, in short, though pos- 
sibly quite reputable, eantiot be tuceriainedl 

Two schemes have been proposed, neither seeking 
to supersede the G. F, S., but both earnestly de- 
siring to supplement it, and by Buccouring those 
girls who are either ineligible or too old safely to 
be admittod into it, to bridge over this sod crisis 
in the histoty of our young Englishwomen. The 
'Young Women's Help Society,' whose provisional 
Rules we give below, is an attempt to meet the 
difficulty experienced in working the G. F. S. in 
a factory town. It originated at Colchester, in a 
local necessity, and is eitending only to other 
places where the same necessity is eiperienced. 

In the belief, that although Associations cannot of 
themselves touch spiritual problems nor convert 
human hearts, yet they can iet in motion, influences 
which may do both, we offer also to our readers the 
final draft of the Regulations for carrying out the 
' Perseveranoe Idea,' which has been already dwelt 
upon in these columns, and which seems to us 
to be as elastic, to stand upon as broad and com- 
prehensive a basis, and to have as little of the 
mechanical drawbacks of an Association, as is pos- 
sible. Armed, like David, with a sling and a stone, 
its simple Badge, and Promise, it would go forth 
to meet this great Goliath of early coarseness, which 
swallows up such multitudes of yo\mg creatures bpm 
for innocent happiness into an abyss of indescribable 
degradation and misery. We will not trouble our 
readers with an epitome of the correspondence we I 
have received on the subject, nor of the reasons | 
which -have led to some trifling changes in tbeRegu- i 
lations. Their experience will probably suggest some 
of these. Una. 

No. I. 
CONSTITUTION AND REGULATIONS OF 
PERSEVERANCE BANDS AND THEIR CENTRE. 

I, The object of the Perseverance Movement will be 
to succour in temptation, and to encourage in virtue, i 
friendless girls who are placed by ciiciuustsnces in posi- I 
tjons of special difficulty or danger. | 



. locabtiea, composed of ladies desiring 
to befriend such girls, and willing to do bo in accordance 
with the regulations laid down by the Centre. These are 
very aim pin, and must be sigiied, upon enrolment, by the 
. ladies, who will then he cslled ' Perseverance Companions.' 
UI. The Officers of the Centre will be a Premdrat, 
whose term of office ex[Hrea every three years, who 
gh&U he known by the name of 'Una;' and of ftll 
Ladr-Co mpanions. 

IV. Every Lady-Compsnion has a vute m the election 
of a President, and of the Secretary of the Bond to which 
she isattached. 

V. The Centre will print annuallv a list of the Bonds, 
and of the localitiea in which Bana-<?D mpanions are at 
work, together with the numbers of both Ordnrs of 
Companions enrolled during the year, and a bolance- 
abeet of tbe fees received and eipenses incurred, in the 
The Oaietta. No names will be published in con- 
nexion with the Centre, as it is intended that it shonld 
afford moral support and a sense of fellowahip to Band- 
Companions, whence the Badge — that symbol of ptuitr 
and good works, which, together with personal influence, 
forms the central idea of the Perseverance — may be ob- 
tained, rather than exerdse any direction or control over 
the Bands themselves. 

RBOCLATtOHS POfi Enbolment ot Bands.* 

VI. These may be formed in anylocality where not leas 
than three ladies desire enrolment as ' Companion^,' and 
ten girls are ready for admission as ' Perseverance Oirls,' 

VII. These ladies must elect one of their number as 
Secretary, who shall be the medium of communication 
between the Band and the Centre. 

Vill. Apphcations to the Centre for Badges should be 
made through the Secretory, who will be expected to 
account for them in her yearly report, and is held i»- 
sposdble for their return when Componions of either 
Order resign or forfeit them. 

IX. Tbe Secretary will be expected to keep a strict 
account of tbe fees from Componions and all other 
moneys received and expended, and to forward a pro- 
perly audited balance-sheet, with tbe Bimd Roll, to the 
Centre once a-year. 

X. Bands must subscribe lOf. upon enrolment, and 5i. 
annually to the Union, together with a small percentage, 
hereafter to be decided upon, out of their annual income, 
after their flrst 20f. Should this result in a surTdua after 
the expenditure for printing and Badges bos leen met, 
all Companions will have a vote in its dispoeoL 

XI. Hands ore at liberty to adopt their own form of 
constitution and government, and to add By-laws of their 
own, m long as tbpse are in harniony with the spirit of 
Perseverance, and do not contravene its Regulations. A 
copy of these By-laws Diiiat be lodged \iith the Centre 
before the Badges can be forwarded. 

RuLKs FOB Las Y-CouPAN IONS. 

Xn. Lady-Companions must he over 25t years of sga, 

miist Bubacnbo not leas than &»■ a-year, aud undertws 

to sayt the Perseverance prayer daily. They most 

promise to take every opportunity of seeking out and 

* Where Bunda cmnot b« formed, aiagU warkers mar belong 
to tbe Pereevenmce Centre, and receive th« BailfK for their 
claaaeH, apoa cooinmnicsting with the President, who will, in 
their cane, reijuire a written guarantee annually from Uia 
clergyman of thfir parish as to the nature and efficiency of 
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befriending girls, and should be responsible for some 
definite branch of work, such as gathering together Bible 
or other Classes, placing members in service, removing 
them from spheres of special danger, &c. &c. 

XIII. They will admit Perseverance Girls and enrol 
GKrl-Oompamons on their own responsibility, but must 
give in their names to the Secretary, who will inscribe 
them in the Band Roll, which will be placed upon the 
table at every meeting of the Band Conunittee. 

XIV. Lady-Oompamons are expected to be in constant 
communication witn their girls, and to see or hear of 
them certainly not less than once a- fortnight, notice 
being given to the Secretary when, owing to illness, 
absence, or other cause, a longer interval is likely to 
elapse, so that, if posrible, some arrangement for carrying 
on the work may be made, persontu influence for good 
being the central idea of the Band. 

XV. Perseverance 'Members' are Ladies or Gentlemen 
who sympathise with the objects of the Union, who sub- 
scribe 10». or upwards to the work of any Band, and 
who are willing to support the Lady-Companions in their 
work, by advice or assistance respecting any special case, 
but have nothing to do with the girU, 

Class Kulbs fob Pebsbvbrakce Gibls and 
Girl-Companions. 

XVI. Girls over 10 are eligible as candidates, and 
may be admitted Perseverance Girls by the lady who 
is befriending them after such period of probation as she 
may have prescribed, upon satisfying her that they can 
repeat the Lord's Prayer by heart, and have some under- 
standing of its meaning. 

XVII. Upon admission they will pay an entrance-fee 
of Qd,, and receive the Badge of the Band, which they 
may wear always if they wish it, but onlv so as to be 
visible when attending the meetings of the Band. 

XVIII. Perseverance Girls must make a solenm Pro- 
mise verbally, on admission, that they will not frequent 
bad company, nor be out after dark, except on business or 
for sufficient reason ; that they will not use bad language ; 
that they will avoid all scenes of special temptation or 
moral danger, say the Lord's Prayer daily, strive to lead 
sober, chaste lives, and observe modesty in thought, word, 
Mid deed. They must also promise to give up tne Badge 
upon leaving the neighbournood, or when called upon to 

^do soby their Lady-Companion. 

XIX. Girls over 18 years of age are eligible for en- 
rolment as Girl-Companions, provided they have been 
Perseverance Girls for one year without forfeiting their 
Badge. They will be reqmred to tign their Promise, 
which they must, if possible, write out themselves upon 
cards supplied by the Union for the purpose. 

XX. Both Perseverance Girls and Girl-Companions 
will forfeit the Badge temporarily upon any gross impro- 
priety of behaviour, and wiU be msnussed from the Band 
if they continue to frequent bad company, or to persist 
in any course of conduct disapproved of by their Lady- 
Compjuiion. 

XXI. Girls cannot be transferred from one Band to 
another, but they should always be commended to the 
care of the Secretary of other Bands by their Lady- 
Companion. Before enrolment in a Band in a different 
locahty they must again pass through the preliminary 
stages of Candidature and Perseverance probation, as it 
must be borne in mind that * Perseverance ' forms no 
bond or connecting link whatever between the QirU 
beyond the limits of their own class, but exists only 
for the convenience of the Lady-Companioas. More- 
ovBTia new place offers new temptations and requires 



separate probation, which, however, must not be looked 
upon as conveying any reflection whatever upon the 
cnaracter of the candi(iate. 



No. IL 

YOUNG WOMEN'S HELP SOCIETY.* 
Motto. — * Onward and Upward.' 

The ' Young Women's Help Society' is a Church of 
England Society. It is intended for the help of those 
classes of young women for whom, it has been found 
from experience, the organization of the ' Girls' Friendly 
Society is not aidapted : such as young women employed 
in Dressmaking, in Warehouses, ^ops, MiUs or Factories, 
Laundries, and Theatres, &c., in towns; and in the 
country, such as are employed as Lace-makers, Stnrw- 
plaiters. Farm-servants, &c. 

The Society is formed to promote the religious, moral, 
and social welfare of these classes ; and, altnough ori^- 
nated by Members of the Church and carrying on its 
work under the superintendence of its Clergy, it yet 
admits to Membersnip all who, in other respects, are 
eli^ble, without attempting to impose any religious test. 

The organization of the Society is as simme as po»- 
sible. In order to facilitate the work, it is divided into 
five Departments, these being apportioned to different 
Workers wherever a Branch of the Society is established. 
By means of this simple machinery no part of the re- 
quired work need be left undone. 

Rules (Provisional), 
I. The Society to be called the * Young Women's Help 
Society.' 
n. The Society to consist of : — 
(1.) Members, (a) Guardian Members; (6) Ordi- 
nary Members. 
(2.) Honorary Members, {a) Workers ; (6) Sub- 
scribers of not less tnan 5«. 
III. No Young Woman to be admitted as a Member 
who is not of good repute and leading a moral life: 
Members to receive a Card on admission. 

lY. No young Woman to be enrolled as a Guardian 
Member wno is not leading a Christian life : Guardian 
Members to receive a Badffe on enrolment. 

y. Hie Society to indude in its sphere of work an 
Outer Circle, consisting of all young women who are not 
Members, but are willing to accept its benefits.t ^ 

VI. The work to be divided mto the following De- 
partments : — 

(I.) Help in daUy life, (a) Bible Classes; (h) Secular 

Classes; (c) Clubs; {d) Lodging-houses. 
'2.^ Help in sickness. 
^3.) Temperance. 
(4.1 Thrift. 
(5.) Literature. 

VII. Each Branch to be under the direction of the 
Parochial Clergy, and to form its own Rules in con- 
formity with tne general Rules of the Society. 

The following are the additional Rules under 
which the Colchester Branch of the * Young Women's 
Help Society ' is being worked : — 

WOBKEBS. 

Workers to be Members of the Church of England. 
Workers to be : (a) Parochial ; (6) DepartmentaL 



Si 



* Further particulars of this Society may be obtained on 
application to Mrs. Philip Papillon, Lezden Manor, Colchester. 

T It is suggested that m this Outer Circle some young women 
might be selected to be ' Perseverance Band Companiona.' See 
WomaiCs OaxettCf May 1879. 
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ParochuJ Workers, of whom there shall be one or 
more in e&ch Pariah, to ivork under the directioQ of the 
CleTgymaD of the Parish. 

One Worker to undertake the superintendence of each 
Department of Work for the whole town, to whom the 
Parochial Workers may refer itben occasion arises. 

Each Departmental Superintendent to be auiated bj 
one or more Departmental Workers. 
The CoiiMiTTEK. 

The affairs of the ABsociation to be managed bj a 
Committee. 

The Committee to conuit of : (a) A President (to be 
elected or re-elected annually) ; (o) The five Depart- 
mental SuperinteDdeDts ; (c) Not less tban twelve 
Parochial Workers. 

The Committee to appoint a Secretary and Trefwuier. 

The Aiuiual General Meeting of the Association (to 
which the Parochial Clergj shall be invited) to take 
place in January, 

The Committee Meetinga to take place quarterly. 

[We regret that the length of this paper necessitates the 
postponement of sereral articles of interest. Aa it seema 
better to oomplete the aabject of 'Perseverance' in thia 
nmnbar, the folloniiig papers cannot appear until our nett 
issue; — Ho. IX. ol • Papers on Domeetio Hygiene — upon 
Brain-work;' 'Needlework,' with eilrncte from Letters b; 
■Zeia;' 'Begistijr Offices;' 'Sham Charities;' ' Bpeltbome 
Sanatorium lor Liebriates,' Ac— Ed.] 



REMINISCTNCES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
LIFE. 

Bj n Coloniit 0( 189B. 

PiBTin. 



After some remarks upon the disproportion between 
the numbers of the seies, ariiang from the emigration of 
men, and the consequent decrease in the marringe and 
birth-rates of tiie old countries, MLe Spence goes on to 
say that she thinks that^ 

' The movement (or a wider range of employments tor 
women arises in great port from another cause than the 
marriage difficult;. All tlie avocations whicli the middle- 
class woman used to pursue at home, by which she saved 
money if she did not earn it. are sUpping one by one from 
ber b; the enoroachmente at machinery and tlie profitable 
subdivision ol labour. In olden days women ol all ranks 
span and wove the thread of which tbe gBrmenls of tlie 
family were made. Now she scarcely even puts the mate- 
rial together, and if she does it is by the help of a machine 
which caa put in Irom 300 to 1000 xtitches a minute instead 
ol twenty-five. Even within the memory ol the middle-sgod 
there were brewing and baking, pickling and preserving, fine 
oooking and poatiy-making, and some kinds of laundry and 
other work that were rarely Icit to ser^'ants. In our early 
colonial days the sphere ol work was nidened beyond even 
that, and girls eould and did hong paper, glaze windows, 
chop wood, and use hammer aud nails very deftly. Tbe 
enormous increase of wealth and the demand for eveiytliing 
being ol the beet has tended to cause home-made things to 
be despised. Nothing struck the present writer so mii^ on 
a vieit to tlie old country as the change in the work ol the 
middle-class women, and tlic preference lor the laundress's 
gloss, the confectioner's jiostry, the nianiifacturer's pickles, 
tbe dressmaker's perfect cut and fit ; and English society is 
conseqaentiy getting filled up with idle gentlewomen lot 
whom there is no work and no room . The younger genera- 
tion, seeing the pitiable conditiou of those who cannot dig 



and are ashamed to beg, are knocking vigorously at thedoon 
which have so long been kept shut, but then- eagerness is as 
great for the employment as for tbe remuneration. It is 
not the easir life or ttie life of Iniury that is the best or the 
happiest — it is tbe intfrtiting life, and t^> women as to men 
the most interesting life is one ol gratified activity. Tbe 
laundress who earns her obildren's bread by ironing Sounce* 
or picking out laces, and takes a pride in doing these thmgl 
well, has a more interesting lile than the wearer of them, if 
the latter baa no definite occupation, and tries to kill time 
over weak or sensational novels, or moves from one scene ol 
gaiety to another in tbe vuin hope ol being amused from 
outside. Life all amusement is more intolersble than life 
all labour. The sisterhoods and tbe various charitable pur- 
suits of one class of female workers, tbe earnest studies of 
another, the various new avocations into which women an 
pressing, are all evidences of their eagerness to serve in 
some way or other the community in which they hve* 
Where means are sufficient they work for love ; where a 
livelihood is needed ^ey relieve their parents by working for 
money. In spite ol the remonstrances ol alarmed parents, 
who object to tbe expense of the training, and perhaps think 
that the chonoes of marriage are lessened by an education 
which puts the girl intellectnalty above most of her equal! 
in social position of the other set; in spite of the haU- 
jeaioua, h^-tender opposition of most men, who regret that 
the winning grace of dependence should b& sticrificed; m 
spite ol the theories ol economists, who insist that tbe eora- 
potition of the women must lower tbe price ol all work into 
which they enter, and increase the evil by reducing the 
number of marrying men. the urgency of the need keeps up 
a steadily increasing baud of women eager for employment. 
Even in South Australia we see this band turning in the 
direction of education— for one male pupil teacher that 
offers there are three or four females. In early days there 
were a few governesses, a few dressmakers, and no difficulty 
in getting servants if you could pay the wages. Now there 
ore hun£eds, we may say thousands, in tacloriea, iu shop*, 
in photographers' rooms ; there are ten times more women 
employed as dressmakers in proportion, and servants 
were never so scarce. A lady advertising in tbs South 
Auilralian BegUttr for a lady-help who could assist 
with children, and was clever with ber needle, got 
twelve apphcations from most promising young women. 
If she had advertised lor a cook, nursemaid, or needle- 
woman, she might not liave liad one, A correspondent 
of the London .Spectator said he advertised for a superior 
nurse, and got two unsnitable applicants ; he adver- 
tised lor a nursery governess at the same salary lor the 
same duties, only with the addition of teaching two little 
children, and the number of applications was forty-threa. 
Just as in old days people who could not afford a first-clasa 
passage to Adelaide took an intermeiliate, and paid double 
what Uie third-class did (or tbe same food and the sam« 
attendance, only having the private cabin with the power ol 
shutting the door, so will middle-class girls do better work 
lor the Bame pay as servants i( they are not severed troni 
tbe lamily they serve. 

■We are at present iu a transition state, A few y^ic 
bence every man with a life-income who has mare than one 
or two daughters will bring them up to some remunerative 
employment. To save them from the humiliating position 
of seeing in marriage their only refuge from poverty and 
neglect, to allow them to take a dispassionate view ol an 
offer, and only to l>e attracted lo the solemn life-union by 
love, tbe middle-class father will make it his business to 
provide tbem with a livelihood either by hia savings or their 
own eBorts. In spite of all sentimented objeclions our colo- 
nial experience proves tl;at the useful woman was qiute sa 
affectionate a wife and mother as the useless ones. AU th« 
mischiefs, past, present, and likely to be done by strong- 
minded women, can scarcely compare with what have been 
inflicted on the other gei from time immemorial by weak- 
minded ones. If the French mother has on iniperiousoeaa 
and even firotiti abont the marriago of her daughters, U 
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least she does not, like the English mother, throw them out 
dowerlesB and helpless into the world. The first care of the 
French middle-class people is to secure a dot for their 
daughter hefore she reaches the age for marriage, and then 
to look out for some one of similar means and otherwise 
suitable to many her before she has had any opportunity of 
falling in love elsewhere. This very often results in failure, 
for middle-aged people who have outlived their illusions do 
not always know what best suits tiie young; but in the 
great majority of cases, especially among the bourgeois 
class, the marriages turn out happUy. No wife is so useful 
as that of the Parisian shopkeeper — ^there is a community of 
interests between the partners for Ufe, and she retains the 
absolute disposal of her portion of the joint capital. All over 
the world it is the idle classes who show the greatest failures, 
and whether it is the idleness of great wealth severed from 
the duties and responsibilities which ought to accompany it, 
or the idleness of lazy drunkenness in the lowest strata of 
society, the results in married unhappiness are equally dis- 
astrous. In the history of the idle classes, written for the 
amusement of their imitators and admirers, which forms the 
staple of modem fiction, we see the worship of money, the 
love of luxury, and the revolt against marriage, all brought 
prominently forward. There may be some truth in the 
pictures, but the necessity for saying something new and 
startling in narratives where love, virtuous or tiie reverse, 
forms the leading interest, naturally leads to much exaggera- 
tion. In the barriers between people who love each other 
the money question is made supreme, whereas Sir WaJter 
Scott took birth, or political dififerences, or family arrange- 
ments, more frequently as the hindrance than mere disparity 
of worldly means. And the ix>sewater descriptions of life, 
the furniture and decorations, the swift, silent service, which 
are comme il faut (one cannot get on without a French 
phrase in dealing with these boo^), the sordid descriptions 
of middle-class poverty, with its necessary make-shifts, make 
that really more forbidding to the young and the impres- 
sionable than elegant vice or startling crime. We may be 
in a bad decade of the century in politics and in art — the 
loosening of the bonds of reli^ous obligation has affected 
many classes injuriously — but we are not half so bad as the 
fashionable literature represents us, and we need some 
powerful satirist to make ridiculous what is so demoralising. 
In reading a novel of Ouida or of Balzac one feels both irri- 
tated and depressed — the slapdash broad colours of the one, 
the miax>scopic and terrible analysis of the other, show the 
seamy side of the character of both men and women, while 
those who are not wicked are mostly fools. When clever 
and experienced men say that their descriptions are true to 
human nature, and extol Balzac's subtlety and insight, we 
do not wonder at those who have been sheltered by their 
sex from actual knowledge of the evil that is in the world 
feeling heartsick and heartsore. But a greater genius than 
Balzac could see beauties as well as deformities; and as 
more intimate knowledge of any human soul makes us gene- 
rally love it the better in spite of faults, so we believe that 
the cynic is the most short-sighted of observers.' 

(To be continued.) 
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SrX MONTHS' WORK WITH A BRANCH OF 
THE WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 
Wk have much pleasure in printing the foUowing pnper, 
vi'hich was delivered as an address to the President of 
the Riviera Branch of the Working Ladies' Guild, the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, D.D., by the 
Secretary, at Cannes, at the end of the seasgn for 1879. 
It will give those of our readers who are interested 
in the work of this valuable Society a most interesting 
report of its growth in a foreign land : — 

•My Lord, — A year has elapsed since you did us the 
honour of becoming the President of the Riviera Branch of 
the Working Ladies* Guild. We congratulate you to-day 



on your return from the more distant parts of your diocese, 
and we bespeak your indulgence for the efforts of the GuUd 
in Cannes, Nice, and Mentone. A branch has been recently 
formed in Nice, and I only regret that its excellent secre- 
tary. Miss F. Patteson, is unavoidably prevented from being 
present to-day. Her report, which is laid before you, states 
that " 63 names of teachers have been entered on her registry, 
of which 8 are Dutch, 8 English, IS French, 8 German, 2 
Swiss. All these oases have been investigated, and 25 as- 
sisted in one way or another. A Committee of Needlework 
is formed, and 8 workers employed. Money has been given 
in 10 cases, of which 4 are sickness, 8 travelling home, 1 
copying, 1 materials for painting. In one case money was 
advanced on work done but not yet sold. In every case our 
assistance has been received with the greatest thankfulness. 
The impression has deepened with each fresh experience 
that a great field of work Hes before the Guild in Nice, which 
is a place essentially in need of such a society. The number 
of associates is at present 26.** 

* With regard to the branch in Nice I will only add, that 
we mutually assist each other in detecting imposture, fur- 
nishing work, finding situations, and relieving distress. By 
its existence our labours in Cannes have been lightened. 

* The work here is, and must continue to be, onerous. 
The population is a shifting one ; and it is not here as it is 
in London, where Inquiry Offices and organized Charities 
exist. Residents are few, and the cases here have generally 
neither family nor friends in the same country with them- 
selves. We work as strangers among strangers, for strangers 
in a strange land. It thus happens that work in Cannes 
presents boUi a good side and a bad one. The good side is 
the great and trustful Hberahty with which our requests for 
help are always met, and the bad one is the tendency to 
make our work (what our President in London justly warns 
us against) viz. "a fountain of cruel gotsip.'^ In the limited 
and unoccupied society of a watering-place this is a real 
danger, and the more difficult to avoid because ev^ teacher 
who arrives here is a stranger, and before obtaining any 
work she must obtain a certain amount of notice or pa- 
tronage. So far so good : but in a place like this the 
conduct of A, B, aiid C, is soon canvassed ; and then the 
conduct of X, y, and Z, towards A, B, and C, comes in for 
discussion, and so on. 

'Now we caimot alter the size of Cannes, nor fix its 
population of workers or employers ; neither can we fill up 
the tedium of people's Uves, or allay the rivalries of com- 
peting teachers, or put everybody at once aufait of the rules 
of the Guild (some attention to which is imperative). It re- 
mains, therefore, to make the best of these conditions, which, 
of course, are most felt by the office-bearers of the W. L. G. 

'We must stem gossip, turn curiosity into active sym- 
pathy, and, through personal intercourse, acquire a truer 
msight into the wants and dangers of '* workitig ladies.** 
The Guild is here a ^uo^i-pubUc institution ; but it leaves — 
say, rather, it discovers — many opportunitiies for doing good 
by stealth. We beg our associates to visit the cases they 
recommend, and any others that appeal to them, since no 
institution can replace private help. The touch of personal 
sympathy is what is most needed ; and while we, the office- 
bearers, distribute the funds of the Guild, we endeavour to 
turn that almsgiving into a something more divine, into 
justice and mercy, into the very face of Charity herself. 

' There is much pleasure in helping and training begin- 
ners ; and I may mention that the case which last year drew 
most largely on our help is now independent of such assist- 
ance. The young lady has exhibited her pictures in Nice, 
and sold some, has done good work as a teacher this winter, 
and is now going to England under promising auspices. 
This is an example of the happiness we find in helping 
beginners, but far more often our work is of a distressing 
nature. It is not too much to say that were a woman well 
educated, in sound health, and possessed of good sense iu 
the art of making the best of her opportunities as they arise, 
she would rarely, if ever, come on the Guild. Seventy 
per cent of our cases are the failures of life, the bank- 
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mpts of health, the stragglers who fall or are poshed oat of 
the march ; and we are called on to lift np very feeble knees 
or hands that have an incorable tendency to hang down. 

* Against impostnre we set our faces like flints, and we 
make a firm stand against debt ; our plan being to insist 
that of all money, gained through our help, a pairt (in pro- 
portions varying with the case) shall be devoted to paying 
off previous debts* 

< Cannes is overstocked with teachers, and their prices 
being very high, many remain nnemployed. In the first 
winter at onr work here we organized seven classes. These 
employed six teachers, while eleven poor ladies, or inefficient 
teadiers, had educational advantages, through attending 
them gratis or at half-price. These classes did good ; but 
finding that they gave rise to jealousies, we this year opened 
a bureau for t^^ers — the first register of the kind that 
there has been in Cannes. It has cost the Guild 860 francs. 
Being open to all, it strUcee, we hope, at the root of favour- 
itism, l^ves every teacher to stand on her own merits, and 
to name her own terms. Lessons have been obtained in 
this way for 20 teachers, and 4 have been by means of the 
bureau placed in permanent situations. 

*I now pass to the cases requiring assistance. Thirty- 
five cases have been placed on our books this winter. All 
have been investigated into, and we have assisted directly a 
large percentage. Five have received travelling money; and 
to meet these cases we have received (per Bishop Oxenden) 
a grant of 200 francs (SI.) from the offertory of Christ 
Church. In one case we have paid for a year's rent, and in 
another, which ended by death, we raised and remitted the 
money for tbe last expenses, placing a sum also in trust for 
the return journey of the survivor. 

* But I ^ill not detain your Lordship longer. I pass to 
the finances of the Guild. There has l^n an increase upon 
the subsoiptiona of the first year, and our account stands 
thus: — 

BSCEIPTS. yy ^t. 

Balance hi hand 100 

General subscriptions and donations (taxable) ... 1947 

Special donations * 2186 

Loan returned 100 

Work ordered per Office of W. L. G 192 50 

Class tickets 206 

Fees at Begister Office 202 



£197 St. lOd. 



ExPEimrrtiRE. 



Donations and grants to cases 

Work ordered per Office of W. L. G 

Teachers* fees in class 

Class-room expenses 

Expenses of Begister Office for Teachers 

Office expenses . ... 

Tax of 10 per cent on 1947 subscribed, due to 
Office in London 



In the Bank ... 



4932 50 


/r. 


cU 


8242 70 


192 





205 





258 





562 





48 80 


194 





4682 50 


250 






4932 50 



£197 5t. lOd. 
May l«t, 1879, 

' We have this season held eleven meetings, and enrolled 
15 new associates ; but of those who joined our Society last 
vrinter 8 have withdrawn their names, so that our roll con- 
sists of 48 associates here, 26 in Nice, and of 6 London 
associates residing in Cannes and Mentone. We have also 
been cheered by visits from 4 London associates passing 
through on their journey southwards. 

* It only remains for me to thank your Lordsliip for your 
presence here to-day, and to ask the assistance of your 
prayers, that He who opens doors that none may shut will 
give us, along with increasing means of usefulness, the spirit 
of wisdom and charity, the gifts of justice and prudence, 
and the light of His favour, in whom alone we see Light.' 



WORK MAXIMS. 

* Humble we must be, if to Heaven we go : 
High is the roof there, but the gate is low.* 

Herrick. 

' Whatever you think, whatever you do, 
"VSTiate'er you purpose or pursue, — 
It may be small, but it must be true.' 

Ida Hahn-Hahn. 

' What shall I do to gain eternal life 1 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife- 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled ; 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries 

Shall live, though dead.' Schiller. 



* WHAT a glory does this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent!' 

Longfellow. 

* The happening and doing of every day has some- 
what to give us, if we will only recognise its 
divinity and ask its gift.' Miss Clapp. 

'Do that which is assigned thee, and thou canst 
not hope too much or dare too much.' 

Emerson. 

' Choose the life that is most useful, and habit 
will make it the most agreeable.* Lord Bacon. 



* " As the duty of every day requires.** That is a 
simple rule. Let it be pondered well. Resolve 
when you awake that it shall be to some faithful 
purpose, and that your renovated powers shall be 
obedient to Him who has renewed them. Let not 
the opportunity that is so fleeting, yet so full, pass 
neglected away.' Frothingham. 

* God would not have us harden ourselves to any 
affection, deny ourselves to any claim, or hide our- 
selves from any sorrow. He has no will that we 
should suffer ; His will is that we should bo blessed. 
And, therefore He will have us " deny ourselves *' 
and " bear each other's burdens,'* and " look upon 
the things of others" with the same tender con- 
sideration that we bestow upon our own. And all 
the pain which comes to us through the service 
which wc offer, the love which we cherish. He knows 
will be a true fountain of benediction ; which, 
troubled and turbid as it must be through life's 
confusions for the moment, will flow bright and 
clear through eternity ! * 

Baldwin Brown : The Higher Life, 
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A GOOD SITUATION. 

B7 Edward Gkirrett, Antbor of ' OocupationB of a Retired Life/ 
* The Cnut and the Cake/ * Still Waters/ ko. 

My story begins in a letter which I received from 
my sister Ruth, more than forty years ago, when I 
was a yomig man of twenty-five, in business in London. 
The paper is now yellow, but the ink was what 
Euth herself sold, for in those days she kept a 
stationer's shop, and so it is as honest and sound as 
her own square, upright caligraphy. And this is what 
that letter set forth : — 

* Mt deab Edwabd, — I want you to meet the coach from 
here to-morrow. Look up at its dickey, and you will see your 
old playfellow Rachel Hewett, whom you are hereby requested 
to hand down and help with her boxes and directions. 

' I must explain what brings Rachel to London. Mrs. 
Hewett is dead. After proving her courage and resolution 
as a soldier's wife, in barrack and field hospital, the grand 
old woman vindicated her patience and weakness by closing 
her ten years' confinement to bed with the cheerful calmness 
of one who is " willing to stay, but rather glad to go." She 
always asked about you. It was good to see how much 
interest she took in every body and every thing. 

* The mother's annuity dies with her, and the girls are 

Eenniless. Not quite so ; they had twenty pounds cash in 
and, and the furniture was sold yesterday, and realised 
forty pounds. They have kept their father's old chest, 
which went everywhere with him ; and Rachel has just 
been made happy by finding that his old rapier, which 
used to hang over the fireplace, is not too long to put away 
in the bottom of it. 

* They are staying with us, and Baohel will start from our 
house for London. They must both get their own living. 
Rachel soon made up her mind what she would do to get 
hers. Perhaps it might not have been easy to help her to 
her decision. 

* She only went to school for six months ; all the rest of 
the time her mother taught her. She has had a good deal 
of leisure for reading while she was tending her mother, 
and she is one who catches the meaning of an author's 
heart, though she may sometimes mispronounce his words. 
But appreciation of Shakespeare and Milton will not keep 
one in bread and cheese. 

* Bachel has bad no opportunity to do fancy work. Eliza 
did quite enough of that for one family. You may lay 
down a book to light a fire for a cup of gruel, but that 
interruption does not suit satin-stitch. Bachel has had no 
accounts to keep, except how one himdred pounds a-year 
should support three people, one an invalid. It has been 
Rachel's duty to tidy the house and light fires, to make 
beds and cook a little, to mend a great deal, and to be 
cheerful and patient, and wise enough to see that this was 
not menial drudgery but daughterly duty ; not a young, 
budding life wasted for an old, faded one, but a squire-like 
training of devotion to an old knightly heroine ot a mother. 

* *' I will be a servant," says my Rachel Hewett. *• I may 
make a good one in time." 

* She has found a place already, though she has never 
seen her future master or mistress. Squire Dimsdale knows 
them, and spoke of her to them. They live somewhere in 
London. They have four small children, and will keep only 
Rachel. I thought she might wait for an easier place. She 
knew she was welcome to stay here meanwhile. But Bachel 
persists that this coming to her directly she wanted it, 
makes her think it may be a " leading " of Providence. 

*Our neighbour. Miss Vix, has just called in, and is 
horrified to hear of "a superior person like Bachel de- 
meaning herself to service. Surely there must be some- 
thing else for such as the Hewetts ? Cannot she teach ? 
or, at least, wait for some appointment where she might 
call herself a nursery governess ? Is it not possible to get a 



place as a companion ? Will not some of the officers of her 
father's regiment do something for the girls ? " Eliza Hewett 
sits aside, heartily agreeing in all of this ; and while they 
prattle I go on writing like a reporter, till, on Eliza's 
leaving the parlour. Miss Yix finally whispers that she 
would not trouble Mr. Garrett to take care of a servant- 
girl, and that, indeed, it is scarcely prudent to bring yon 
two together, for your heart is sure to feel soft to any- 
body from your old home, and Rachel might **Bet her cap, 
and one does not know where it might end, and it would be 
so very ineligible." She wants to rouse my sister-in-law's 
envy, hatred, and aU imcharitableness. I snuff her out by 
answering, that I am not such an idiot as to try to make or 
mar any match for my brother ; but that if Rachel thought 
it worth her while to set her cap at you, or any other man, 
it ought to be the making of him 1 

* Rachel takes but ten out of their sixty pounds* fortune. 
She thinks Eliza may need money more than herself. I 
think so too, for though she will need none while the is 
here, that cannot be for ever. Mother sends her love ; and 
I remain your affectionate sister, Ruth Gabbxtt.* 

I well remembered Bachel and Eliza Hewett. They 
were both about my own age, and had always been 
familiar guests in ouf house. Eliza was a pretty, graceful 
thing, with long curls, who did heaps of crochet, and 
always knew the fashions. She had been brought up 
by a godmother, who kept a cheap boarding-school. I 
had thought the younger sister, Rachel, a wonderfully 
clever girl ; for did she not know by heart H Penseroso 
and UAllegro, and could she not discover hidden 
meanings in Camus and ihe Midsummer Night's Dream? 
It was hard to arrive at my sister's shaip logic that 
these gifts could not earn bread and cheese, while 
darning and dusting could. I felt sorry for Rachel 
Hewett. I had sense enough not to think that any 
independent labour could degrade, but it seemed to 
me a waste of power to put such as her to a work 
which I fancied any ignorant workhouse girl could do 
quite as well. It seemed hard, too, that her dutiful 
youth should have shut her life in what seemed to me 
such dark and narrow limits, when, had she neglected 
her mother to acquire an accomplishment, she might 
have been on the highroad to competence and position, 
and even have risen superior to many persons who 
would now look down on licr. 

Next day the Mallowe coach found me duly in 
attendance at its booking-office. It brought Bachel 
Hewett, with her black chest, a caipet-bag, and a Uttle 
hamjwr for me. 

I had not seen her for a long time. I remembered 
her best as a healthy-looking little girl, in brown or 
drab fi*ocks, with crimped white frills, and abundant 
short hair pushed behind her ears. 

She was quite a woman now, and rather over the 
middle height, with a largeness of bone which made 
her look thinner than she was. She had hazel eyes — 
that peculiar hazel which goes with dark eyebrows and 
pale, straight, fine brown hair ; and was plainly, almost 
severely dressed. 

She met me with the old downright frankness. She 
did not seem to find it at all awkward that I should 
come to meet her, or that she was going to be a 
servant. Bachel Hewett was one of tho«e women 
who take facts unadulterated by fancies. When she 
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was a tmall girl ahe had a present of money to buy a 
cake, and instead of coyetinp; one covered with poisonous 
coloured chalk and tawdry paper-trimmings, she in- 
vested in one undecorated, but heavier. And now she 
could be glad of a friend's welcome without imagining 
a lover's, and could set such a high value on indepen- 
dence that she did not repine at its price. 

She cheerfully accepted my offer to accompany her on 
her long drive to her destination. As we sat side by side 
in the cab she spoke of her prospects in the family 
who had engaged her. Their name was Carson, and 
the head was a captain in a marching i:egiment. Con- 
sequently the household was a wandering one — now in 
furnished lodgings, now in officers' quarters. Squire 
Dimsdale's housekeeper had told her a little about diese 
people. The Carsons were poor, though there were 
only two lives — uncles' — between Captain Carson and 
the headship of a county family. In fact, the Captain 
had only his pay, for his uncles would not supplement 
it by a penny, because his marriage had offended them. 
They disapproved of Mrs. Carson's family, and dis- 
liked her. She had a trifling dowry settled on herself, 
and was in delicate health. 

* And they want somebody trustworthy to look after 
the four dear little children,' added Bachel. 

The street where we stopped at last was a shabby, 
showy street, very rich in stucco and white-lace cur- 
tains. A dragglcKl, half-grown lass answered our cab- 
man's knock, and as she opened the door she let out a 
confused tumult of shrieks, shouts, and crying. The 
girl did not seem to have wits enough to comprehend 
our arrival, and was presently reinforced by a vinegar- 
faced elderly woman, who querulously asked the cab- 
man what he was dawdling about, and bade him not to 
mess his feet all over the doorstep. 

I could not help glancing at Kachcl. I expected 
she would be a little dismayed. I should not have 
wondered had her courage failed, and she had asked 
me to take her back to the Mallowe coach ; but her 
calm face gave no sign. I knew she used to be a 
shrewdly observant girl, yet now she seemed neither to 
hear nor to see. She lifted out the carpet-bag, and 
refused to put it down where the vinegar-faced woman 
pointed, asking serenely that she might carry it straight 
to the scullery, as it had stood in the rain on the coach- 
top, and would soil the hall-cloth. The landlady 
snatched it from her with ungrateful sharpness, and 
bade the draggle-tailed maid ' to look alive and take it 
down;' but next minute, while Rachel went upstairs 
with the cabman and her box, she stepped out to take 
a look round the cab, ' to make sure the young person 
had left nothing behind her,' and to indulge in a fmlher 
aside to me, * that this young person seemed the right 
sort, only she'd be sure not to stay. The veriest 
hussies wouldn't put up with Mrs. Carson, let alone a 
woman that had a value ! If they hadn't ha' suited 
themselves with some kind pretty quick she should 
have sent them to the right about, that she would : for 
their rent wasn't worth them, with the trouble they 
gave and their quarrels, and the four little pickles that 
were neither to bind nor to loose.' 



Back came Eachel, her bonnet and shawl already 
thrown aside, and in her hand a fat, dirty, sobbing 
child of about four years old. 

' His brothers were teasing him,' she apologised, * so 
I just took him away with me.* 

She had brought out money to pay the cabman, but 
there I interposed ; and here let me record that cabby 
stood out the distance was at least a mile less than I 
thought it was, saying, — 

* You needn't be so pertiklai*, sir. It's a fine day, 
and our dull time. Ye're doing the gentlemanly thing 
by the young woman, sir, and I see how things is. 
Cabbies has feelin's, as well as swells. And cabbies 
isn't all alike neither, no more than swells is. Ill get 
a good fare back from this to the Bank, thank ye 
kindly, sir.' 

Often since, on rainy nights or festive holidays, the 
memory of that red-faced old driver has opened my 
hand, and saved other cabbies from the necessity of 
' chaffing ' or ' bullying ' me out of a consideration fee. 

And so the door of her servitude closed upon Rachel 
Hewett. For months I saw nothing more of her. She 
wrote regularly to my sister, and Ruth sometimes 
mentioned her well-being in letters to mo ; and in my 
turn I occasionally posted to the Carsons' address such 
magazines or newspapers as I thought might amuse 
Rachel's scanty leisure. 

{To be continwd,) 



WiomnrtB d^nititt §l^p0rt^r. 



GIRLS' FRIENDLY SOCrETY. 

We depart from our usual practice of not reporting 
meetings (m anticipation of next year, when we hope to do 
BO by a Supplement specially designed for that purpose), 
partly on account of the great interest so universally felt in 
the work of this Society, and partly to urge upon our readers 
a perusal of the fuller report of the service and meetings 
held in June, which is now to be had from Messrs. Hatchard, 
price Is. The paper read by Miss Skinner was specially valu- 
able, and should command universal attention. 

On Wednesday, June 25th, a general meeting of the 
Branch Secretaries of the G. F. S. was held in the theatre of 
King's Collegs. Some two hundred branches of the Society 
were represented. The Hon. Lady Grey (Vice-President) 
took the chair in the unavoidable absence of Mrs. Townsend 
o^ing to severe illness, from which we are glad to learn she 
is now convalescent. 

After the Associates' Prayer had been joined in by all 
present, a Report of the Society's growth and progress was 
read, and also a brief account of the Sister • Girls' Friendly ' 
Societies in Scotland, Ireland, and America, followed by 
several papers on various subjects connected with the work 
and objects of the Society ; viz. ' The Diocesan Work of 
the G. F. S.', by the President of the Central Council, » The 
best method of Bible-class Teaching,' by Miss Skinner; a 
thoughtful, able, and well- written paper, which was much 
appreciated. ' Our G. F. S. Members,' by Miss Hawksley, 
wluch touched answering chords of sympathy in the hearts 
. of all present, especially when the reader dwelt on the high 
* standard of character the Society stands pledged to uphold 
—pledged to its 22,000 members as well as to the outside 
world. ' The Bonds of Union between Women of different 
Ranks,' by Mrs. Jerome Mercier ; an excellent paper, which 
it was much to be regrttted the writer was too unwell to be 
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able to read herself. * G. F. S. Work in the Country,' by 
Miss F. Buchanan Biddell. 

Mrs. Brooke Houston was listened to with the deepest 
interest as she pleaded for Christian sympathy and friend- 
liness for * Business Girls * in particular, urging each lady 
present to seek out if it were but one, and to befriend her. 

On the following day (June 26th) a Festival Service for the 
Girls' Friendly Society was held in St. Paul's Cathedral, at 
which there was a large gathering of Associates and friends 
of the Society, and the seats under the dome were well filled. 
The sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
from the text, * Behold, the kingdom of God is within 
[margin, among] you' (Luke, xviii. 21). The Bishop dwelt 
on the double meaning of the original word, urging that 
work for Qod muet be first 'within,' wrought in each indi- 
vidual heart by the power of the indwelling Spirit, and then 
it would be ' among ' us, working an ' outward ' work for 
others as well as for ourselves. Among these outward 
witnesses to the presence of the kingdom of God among us 
were such Societies as the one they had met together to 
commemorate that day. He believed it was doing a very 
real work for God, and would be twice blessed — blessed to 
those who gave and those who received — blessed to the 
members who received friendship, sympathy, and help, 
when they might otherwise be lonely and helpless in the 
midst of terrible temptations — blessed to the Associates 
who were elevating and refining the minds and characters 
of those with whom their own children might come in 
contact, and receive the strongest impressions of their early 
years. 

After the sermon there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, at which there were more than 350 communicants. 
The offertory was devoted to the Central Fund of the G. F. S. 

The service was most impressive, and we trust that this 
Society, which has thus outwardly dedicated itself to the 
work and service of Christ, may be greatly blessecl, and that 
the little seed, sown five years ago in faith and love, may 
bring forth fruit a hundredfold. 



LADIES' ART COLLEGE. 

38 Via deoli Arttsti, Home. 

This College was opened two years ago with the earnest 
wish to help young Art- students to pursue their studies in 
Bome without forfeiting the comfort and protection of an 
Enghsh home life, and the moral and religious influences 
which surround them there. 

It was opened October, 1877, with two students, which 
number increased to thirteen before the end of the season. In 
October, 1878, fifteen students were admitted, and more than 
double that number had to be refused, there bemg no room 
for more. This year additional rooms have been taken, and 
twenty-five can now be received. There are studios in the 
Home, and English and Italian masters attend almost daily, 
and give lessons in oil-painting, water-colours, china painting, 
and decorative art and modelling in clay. If students wish 
it, lessons in decorative needlework will be given. 

Daily routine : — Breakfast, 7.30; morning prayer imme- 
diately after, at which we have one psalm for the day, two 
or tliree collects, and the liord's Prayer. 8.12, studio work ; 
those who draw figures have a draped mo<lel. 12.30, lunch. 
6 o'clock, evening prayer ; dinner immediately after. In the 
evening either crayon drawings or modelling in clay. Once 
a-month a composition subject is given. 

Courses of Lectures on Art and Archeology will be given 
during the winter months, tlie master visiting with the 
students the various galleries and monuments of art in 
wliich Home is so rich. Sig. Mellilotti attends twice a- week, 
and gives private lessons and class lessons in singing. On 
the first Tuesday in every montli there is a mueical evening, 
at which the friends of the students are invited to be 
present. 

Though the College was originally intended only for 
artists and art-students, yet students in other branches of 



art may be admitted ; and it is thought that the society of 
other ladies who are studying languages, literature, or musio, 
, would be an advantage to all, and perhaps relieve, by 
different interests, the intense absorption in one set of ideas 
experienced in a college devoted to one branch of study 
alone. The College is still in its infancy, and far from reaX- 
ising the hopes entertained for it by those interested in it, 
but it is steadily gaining ground, and there is abundant 
reason to be thankful for success granted, and to work on 
courageously in faith, hoping for greater results in the 
future. 

The first year several copies from the old masters were 
sold by the ladies residing in the College. This year there 
has been a greater demand for original work, for (fetches in 
water-colour of the ruins of old Bome, &o. If well done, 
the subject well chosen, and the price reasonable, these are 
sure to selL Also small sketches characteristic of tiie 
manners and customs and costumes of Italy. Commissions 
have been given for fans ; for a large folding screen, to be 
covered par^y with photographs, partly with original work ; 
for a copy in black and white of ue statue of Sophocles in 
the Lateran ; and for the portraits in a photographic album 
to be surrounded with decorative designs. An order has 
also been received for a small album to be filled with 
* cherubs,' copied in water-colour from the pictures of the 
old masters in Bome ; if well done, to be followed by another 
of * cupids ' and children. For next year outline sketches 
of some of the Apennines' ranges which have not yet been 
explored by tourists and artists have been ordered. These 
are but specimens of many commissions constantly given, 
and some ladies have in this way, and by giving lessons, <fto., 
contrived to defray much of the expense of their training. 

The College opens in October, closes in May. Terms for 
board and lodging: — Single room, north aspect, 50{. for 
eight months. Single room, south aspect, 702. for eight 
months. Double-bedded, south aspect, 60L for eight months. 

During the summer months arrangements are made for 
studying at Perugia, Assisi, and amongst the picturesque 
moimtains around Pistoia. 

For further particulars apply to the Hon. Sec., Miss Mayor, 
38 Via degU Artisti, Bome. English address, 8 Ga^yton 
Crescent, Hampstead, London. 



The Lady Margaret Hall, one of the HaUs founded in 
Oxford for students attending the lectures of the Association 
for the Higher Education of Women, will be opened in 
October next. A house, with a good garden, has been 
secured in a quiet and healthy part of Oxford (Norham 
Gardens), overlooking the parks ; and as the Lady Principal, 
Miss Wordsworth, has already had many apphcations from 
students, it is probable the Hall may be full at its first 
opening. The Lady Principal would gladly receive any gifts 
of books, good prints, or small articles of furniture. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Miss Wordsworth (present 
address, Biseholme, Lincoln) ; or to the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, 
Keble College ; or Mrs. A. H. Jolmson,-22 Norham Gardens, 
Oxford. An Exhibition of 251. a-year is offered at the Hidl 
to a student needing help towards the expenses of her 
education in Oxford, and it is hoped that in time other 
exhibitions may be offered. 

The L.A. Degbee at St. Amdbews UNmiBsiTT. — The 
following are the names of the ladies in Scotland who haTe 
this year been successful in obtaining the L.A. title : — 

Elizabeth M. Moncrieff obtained Honours in French, and 
passed in Physiology and Education. 

Marianne Pagan obtained Honours in French, and passed 
in Gernian and History. 

Ehzabcth Hay Proudfoot passed in History, and took the 
other subjects last year. 

Margaret Beid obtained Honours in French, and passed in 
German and History. 

Helen A. Smith passed in Latin and in Comparatire Philo- 
logy, and took the other subjects last year. 
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A SEPTEMBER IDYLL. 

Thk harvest fields will Iw deserted soon ; 
The hour ia late — the autumn brvi-zi; btowa ciull; 
The hornM crescent of the harvest moon 
HttngB o'er the hiU. 

The laden wBffpjis crunch the dusty road, 
IQgh to the top ivith golden graia heaptid up; 
And fum-maius bring:, a» guerdon for the load, 
A cider cup. 

For what care thev if autumn winds are chill ? 
Or if, perchance, tlie evening deivs aliould follP 
The old, old atory is the sn-eelest atill, 
In qate of all. 

Aa sweet when told beneath a well-thalcbed TJek, 

Whilst owU peep out and eerie bats take wing, 
Aa in the dara when leaves and bads are quick, 
And thruahee siiir. 

Mas. Feank Snoad. 



CoTHSpontiente. 



Will an? one recommend a Homo or private family at 
the am-aide, where a lady nboso laneia are aflecteJ could be 
rsceivcd »ad oared for at a gmall obarftc? She is hardly 
well eoough for a CoDvaleaeent Home, but can take Giercise 
in fine weather on level ground. F. H. 

THE WOBKING LADIES' GUILD. 

Aufluit 1S79. 

Drab Mahav. — The ofGce of the Woihiug Ladies' Guild 
beiiig dosed for a aii weeks' vacation gives me the oppor- 
tnnity of aayiog a few words abont the results of the last 
ttrw months' work. 

Firstly. I must ocknowledf^. with deep thankfulness, the 
eonlinned prosperity of the Society, iind tbe endcnl iileneing 
of God upon our own eBorls. This is abown by the steadily 
increasing number oi our 'Associates,' who come forward 
Cor election every month. The inUreit laken in our work 
ajso iucreaaes, and tbere appears to be a growing desiie for 
hruiches of the Guild to be established in Scotland and 
•Uewbere. We have, however, only at present formed one 
new group in London ; but that one works ao weli that we 
hope, during thia winter, to form another. ' Groups ' are 
fionned by one or more ' Corresponding Members,' who re- 
aeivft 'Associates ' monthly at (he bouse of some hkdy who 
residea chie^y in London, and papers are sent from our 
office every month lor their consideration and aasiatanco. 
They act entirely in conueiiOD with tbe bead office. 

Our Coit CommUfeet this year have been a volnable help. 
These we formed by three membera of the General Com- 
mittee, and other ladies connected with the casca to be 
(Knuidered, or apecially clioseu for the purpose by myself, 
I shall alwuyi be glad if any Associate, wishing lo be pre- 
sent on those occasions (with a view to render oasiatance), 
would signify tlmt wish to me through our Secretary. Only 
tk tern ol these can be received at a tune. 

Onr Qvat Chambtn have proved of great value, and are, 
in aveiy sense, a success. Our floor of nine rooms in 
1 Campden Honsei ia partially let to ladies selected from 
those on our books, and partially lent or Riven, for short 
periods, to the homeless on our list. We have had an 
, addition to our power of lodging our ladies by the generous 
sift of a Cottage on Putney Heath, newly built by the 
bther of one olf onr Aasociatea, and furnished for onr nae. 
We can there receive four or five ladies at a time. Fort of 
cu funds are devoted to keejung up Hope Cottage, and 



paying a servant who cooks for the ii 
' Hope ' o[ tbe bc$t sort may grow bore from the sense ot 
the retrcBhment and rest received. We have a group of 
Aasociatea living in the Iminediate neighbourhood who visit 
and superiolend this Home. 

It may be interesting to know tliat on the 6th of thia 
mouth 12 cosea of an urgent nature were oonsidered at onr 
Committee meeting i for 6 ol whom 261. was voted, thus 
assisting, — 

1. To discharge debts incurred by illness. 

2. Towards tiimiBbing a boarding-boose. 

3. lo train as dressmaker. 

4. To pay for medical treatment. 

5. To help a foreigner in urgent distress. 

6. To assist In lormini; a small annuity to a crippled and 

friendless, but biglily respectable, lady. 

Oar Committee have always asd cases (■ peraoaally known ' 
to our Aaaociatea) brouflht before them, of ladies who have 
bravely maintained a life-struggle with adversity, and who 
are too utterly crippled and aged for anything but tbA 
friendly aid and sympathy which many would bo ready to 
bestow, did they know of an agency willing to receive soma 
aa low even as Cd. a-week, and upwards, towards tnSi- 
ivdual cases. This is a form of help which we would invite, 
and particuloTt at ' incurable and cbronic sufferers ' will be 
given to any who may take tbe trouble to request them, 
with a view lo assiaUng any special case. 

Miss Emily Orr, our 'Corresponding Member.' has (mened 
a fund for ■ incurable and chronic sufferers ' connected with 
our Guild. Subscriptions of 2i. fid. a-year. and upwards, may 
be forwarded to her at Cbeiiton Itectory, Alreaford, Hants. 

This is a brief sumniury, and by no means represents the 
chief value of our Guild ; neitber does it at all convey the 
idea of the varied efforts mode by many Associates who h> 
kindly assist us by trouble and interest. 

It is the tpirit in which help is given, that we value above 
all other tilings. The tpirit and Uft-rool of our Society 
is t)iat which loves to help those for whom Christ died, to 
bear their burdens. The triidoni of our Guild ia that it 
seeks to be ' personally responsible ' for caaes helped. 

No investigation ought to be needed if the Associate 
presenting a case peraonaUy knoat, and it ailiing to aitiit, 
the tailg ihe Tfcomniiiiila. 

Our married cases are onr chief trouble. It is hard to 
refuse ; but no married lady nitb a husband in health is 
admissible on our books. I will only add that, if parents 
only rcaheed the helplessness ot an untrained lady reduced 
suddenly to poverty, they would see that their daughters 
were thorou0}dij tau^^ht lomt means of gaining their own 
livelihood. Information on all branches of woman's ivork 
can be obtained at tbe olliee ot tbe Employment lor Woman 
Society, 2;i Bamera Street, and in the pages of the Wavutn'$ 
Qaiette. 

Our rraini'n^ Fund has acarcely yet been mode known. 
One Associate hoe, however, offered 10/. to any one case we 
may select. We hope others may follow her example We 
have at thia preaent moment need of thia aadstance. 

Oar GeiitUmta Attocialfi have given us valuable aid in 
tbe various profeasions to whish they belong. We have 
encouraging letters from different quarters, all proving the 
great use of ' organized -united kindness ; ' and that, aa ever 
in ail cauaea, ' Union is strength.' 

Tours faithtuUy, MiBT I". C. FEiLnraa. 

[Some rather fuller statistics of the work accomphsbed 
by the Working Ladies' Guild are unavoidably postponed 
lo a future number of the Oatette. Tbe I^'esident's 
letter by itself, however, in fnll of interest to all who' 



Bed 1-Nd Gbex Lestils. 

We gladly lay before our readers the information supplied 

by a lady who, ai President of the Bristol Food Baform 
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Bcxnety. Member of the Bristol School Board, and Secrctaj? 
to the Church ot England Temperance Society, hoe many 
DlumB on oar attention : — 

MiDui,— I see in the ll'oman'i Gat/tU tat August B. few 
irm-dB about lentils. A.a s vegetarian I use lentils conittantly, 
'hoth in soDp and boUed as a vegetable, Mf cook tell into 
the tune mistako, at the time I printed the enclosed rocipes, 
which 1 pFBBUme your correepondent has been led into con- 
corning the red lentil and the grey. The red lentil is, as I 
hare since leamt, simply the grey with its jacket ofF. It 
nqnires less cooking in consequence, and lets steeping 
before being cooked ; but in the degree that brown bread is 
lietter than white, so is the grey or brown lentd better than 
the red. It contains the ithole of the constituents of a most 
Wholesome and nouriahin); food, while the red. deprived of 
the outer part, contains only a portion. 1 baUere the 
Egyptian lentil to be anperior in many ways to \ larger sort 
which is grown in Italy and elsewhere. 

The grey lentil, properly cooked after careful steeping and 
waihingi is a most eioellent food. Some of my meat-eating 
friends can scarcely be persuaded that there is no meat or 
■troQg broth put into the dish to flavonr it I enclose a 
Tedpe for several soups, as they are rcRularly made in my 
Utcnen. I always iioic nse the grey lentil — not the red. 

Believe me, very truly yours. Hei,lki(4 aicHAEnaos. 

FoUij Coltagt, Red land. Britlul. 

Lentil Sfup. — Half a pint of lentils well waxhed, and then 
aosiked twelve hours. Put into a pan with cold water, boil 
Ave minutes, pour away the water. This watpr is dirty, and 
most be thrown »way. Then pour on the lentils a quart of 
water, about a teaspoonful of salt ; let them simmer about 
three hours. Pour altogether into a sieve and mb through. 
Then mix whatever flavourinijE is wished, pepper, ic. milk 
or cream. Pot all back into the sancepan, just boil np, and 
■erve. I( other vegetnfalea are to be pat in— luruip, carrot, 
oeleiy. parsley — they must be boiled separately, and added 
cnly for the last boil. 

Potato Soup. — Twelve good-sized potatoes, pared and 
■liced thin, one large onion, aluo sliced, a quart of eold 
water, a little salt and pepper. Bolt an hour. Pour into a 
■ieve and rub througlL Add a pint of milk. Put back and 
Jtist boil and serve. 

Vtgttabli Soup, — On<i carrot and one turnip, a little celery 
ftnd parsley, one onion, a tablespoon ful of pearl barley (which 
has been soaked twelve hours), a teaspoonful of oatmeal. 
if liked, salt and pepper. A quart of colil water. Boil all 
together. The vegetables should all be chopped in smoll 
dice for this soup. Boil an hour and a half, or more. 

Green Split-pfa Soup, — Soak the peas twelve hours. Stir 
up well aud pour off the water. Half a pint of peas, a quart 
of water, either cold or hot. Boil an hour. It may require 
to add more water if it is too thick. Strain through a sii^ve. 

Barltji Siiiip. — Half a pint of pearl harloy. Soak twelve 
hours. Put into a quart nf water, with a little celeiy, pepper 
3uid salt. Boil two or llu^e hours; add a little milk and 
chopped parsley, boil up and serve. 

N.B.— Every soup requires cari'fnl skimmiuH the moment 
it begins to boil and during thi first live minutes. If this be 
neglected the soup will be spoiled. 

A Kew Comieuplativk Obdeu. 

Madam. — I have read with interest the paper on ' A new 
Contemplative Order,' in your Journal, anil I liave nlsoread 
ihe pamphlet of which it treats. As an invalid, I venture 
to enter a protest. Is it well to class us too much? Is it 
not rather the wiU of Him Who has afflicted ua that the 
«trong should minister to our weakness ? Is it wise to 
throw together those who, alas' b«T,> Ipnmt l.v linrd afflic- 
-tionthat tlieir life must he onr !.i..- ni '■ ,■■:.■,■( morbid 
leelinRB- An invali.l nants i.ii ■ nu! this, 

not so mui'h by fhnriug olJicis inv>, t:m "i> miirn l>y inter- 
cliange of thoughts on the trials ol sickncus, aa by hearing 
of the work done by the strong, the trials borne by those 



who have to face the world. I would have each iovaUd tha 
centre, more or leas, of some work, her oooob the ^tbenng 
pomt of one aid. her ear the one into which trials ana 
troubles are easiest poured ; but I would not let these 
interests be but the repetition of her own subdued com- 
plaints. Nor would I deprive the healthy of their privilege. 
Who was it said, ' I was sick and ye visited Me t' Did that 
not mean the kindly call on an invalid friend, the new book 
sent, the Sowers gathered for a lady, qnite ae much as the 
more striking work of visiting in hospitals and nnieiDg 
wounded soldiers 7 And do not let us organize ounelves to 
death I God planes us whrae He deems best. ' Thoa 
comest not to thy place by accident ; ' and in every niohB 
there it work for sick as well as whole, but not orgsaiiMl 
work, perhaps. After many years. I And that I do ptinoi- 
pally ' the odds and ends.' We do not any of ns •offldentlT 
remember that we should be satisfled to ' do otu dat7 1b 
that station of life to which it has pleased Qod to call na.* 
Maybe a sick life has its lessons for the itnmg ; and 
forgive me for impressing what I feel very deeply, a sick 
life is apt to be nelf-eoiiUmplatice. Therefore, as the physi- 
cian bids US guard against draughts, or damp, or fatigue, so 
the wise friend tries to draw our thoughts to active Ufe. 
Pray I Ah ! we cannot pray too much : but do not oontem- 
pUte. Give sympathy to the bright, the joyons, the glad, not 
only to ' fellow- sutferers I ' In fact, 1 may be wrong; bat I 
would say, Takr up tin Croat ; do not lie down to fliitit it 
laid on you. Yours truly, Ah Iiivi1:ID. 

rAiNT-rnrBH Maeod. 
Madam. —I am as much disappointed as any of my corre- 
spondents will be to know that all my efforts in this matter 
luve (apparently) ended in failure; at least for the present. 
The one skilled woikman whose name I aucoeeded in obtain- 
ing ^sitively refused, after much oorrespondenoe and nego- 
tiation, to teach tlie trade. We cannot help thinking Uiis 
may be owing to intimidation from fellow-workmen , as there 
is evidently the greatest jealousy about it. I have mode 
inquiries fix>m anothsr Gnt.rate firm, and heai that it U 
impossible to Und anyone to teach. Twenty years agotb«7 
endeavoured to induce their own workmen to take appren- 
tices or teach othere ; but in vain. These masters have 
some hundreds of pounds' worth of sable tails in slock, and 
give them out, a few at a time, to these workmen ; and tha 
quills also ; so that no capital is needed for the woik. The 
families assist, even the Uttla children being employed to 
pnll out the hairs. I vcaa told that the best workmen are 
often the moat improvident ; and as, alas I with so many 
othfr akilluJ and highly-paid artisans, a large portion of their 
earnings goes to the publiu-house, I have also received (nil 
particubtta as to t)ie work done in (.lermany, where, tor 
various reasons, it would be quite impossible to learn the 
trule. It is still obvious that the field of work which I Srat 
pointi'd out euHts, and it is a new eiperieuce to find that 
so close and jealous a monopoly forbids oihers to enter 
upon it. The only aliance that yet remains is to ti-id some 
other tirm, or mdividual workman, who will help onr object; 
and bhonld I, or any one else, succeed in doing so, I shall be 
only too glad to make known the good result, for that them 
arc matiy who would thankfully avail themselves of the 
opening my numerous communications on the subject will 
testily. Yours truly, ' ■" 



Mta jii 



uHosp 



KUdam, — I am much interested in the suggestion which 
appeared in July Gaitltf, entitled 'Another Mission tor 
Hospitals.' The plan of providing the convalescents in 
Hospitals with amuBaoienl and occupation seems to me a 
very feasible one, and I should be pleased to help in the 
practical work, as soon as any deUnite plan has been 
arrsn^^ed as to whom the work shall be sent when prepared, 
and whctlier. when computed, it shall be left to the patients 
to dingiose of as they like. I think many would take a 
double interest in the work if thry fett tiiey were able to 
take away with them some tittle present to their friends. 
YooiB truly, L. B. 
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A LADY having received Cozxespondence Instmction from 
A, Cambridge, is desizooB of benefiting Girls who are 
oat of reach of Evening Glasses, and nndertakes to give 
INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE in ENGLISH 
HISTORY for small fee. Further particulars on applica- 
tion to M. W., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

TO TEACHERS.— LESSONS by Correspondence in 
Arithmetic and advanced Mathematics, for the Camb. 
Women's and London Matric. Exams., by a Certificated 
Kathematical Teacher. M. E. H., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

INSTRUCTION in the best Methods of TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC to Children. Papers of Directions and 
Sample Lessons will be sent by post, weekly, together with 
Questions a^ Corrected Exercises. Terms, 2Z. for three 
montiis. Apply E. P., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A LADY wishes to find a Ught place, as HOUSEMAID or 
to WAIT on LADIES, for a Young Woman of 27, who 
is not yeiy strong, mentally or physically, but who can have 
a good character for honesty, truthfulness, and thorough 
respectability, from her last place, where her wages were I4Z. 
Address Miss Bobbeb, Cowfold, Horsham. 

A YOUNG LADY, nearly 22, seeks an Engagement as 
COMPANION and LADY-HELP to a Lady, or GO- 
VERNESS to Two or Three Young Children where a 
Nursery-maid is kept. Address M. A., Brook House, 
Eardisley, Herefordshire, R. S. O. 

COMPANION to INVALID, or any position of Trust.— A 
Re-engagement wanted by a Lady, aged 40 ; experienced 
in Mental Cases, good Nurse and Housekeeper. Not Musical. 
High references. Address A. B., care of Miss Phillips, 42 
Somerset Street, POTtman Square. 

A CERTIFICATED YOUNG LADY wishes a Situation 
in a good School employing a Staff of Teachers, or in 
a Family abroad. Has spent a year in Brussels, and teaches 
Painting. Address A. Y., 42 Scnnerset Street. 

ARITHBiETIC BY CORRESPONDENCE. Very moderate 
terms. Cambridge system. Monthly paper sent. En- 
dose stamped envelope to Miss Wilson, Daldowie, Torquay. 

A NAVAL OFFICER'S WIFE is most anxious for SE- 
CRETARIAL, or any Work to occupy her Mornings or 
do at Home. Address "Mis, R. C. E., Rice's Library, King's 
Road, Chelsea. 

A NORTH-GERMAN Accomplished Governess, Lady by 
birth, French, English, Music, Drawing, <&c., wishes 
an immediate Resident or Daily Engagement. Address to 
a ulein F., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

MADAME ROSINA PICO, late Prima Donna, and Pupil 
of Rossini, is willing to undertake the entire Super- 
intendence of One or Two Young Ladies preparing for the 
MUSICAL PROFESSION, to Live and Board with her. 
Terms moderate. Highest references given and required. 

Address 36 Markham Square, Chelsea. 

« 

WANTED by a Widow Lady, a Situation as COMPANION, 
or GOVERNESS to Children under 12. Competent to 
take entire charge. Good references. Address Mrs. H. L., 
65 Lyndhurst Road, Peckham, S.E. 

IlHE WIDOW of a Medical Man, of considerable experience 
in Sickness, wishes for a permanent Re-engagement as 
NURSE to an InvaUd, or COMPANION to an Elderly Lady. 
Good Testimonials. Address A. M. D., 16 Russell Road, 
Kensington. 

A SUPERIOR and Comfortable HOME is offered to a Lady 
in a beautiful neighbourhood (Twickenham) twelve 
miles from London. An Invalid or Mental Case not objected 
to. Address M. E., Hygeia Lodge, Wadhurst, Sussex. 
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A LADY DELINEATES CHARACTERS from HAND- 
WRITING for 13 Stamps. Address H. H., Mrs. G. 
Smith, Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

TssTiMOiriAX No. 126. 
* Yon described the character wonderfully.* — A- W. 

LADY wishes to recommend as WARDROBE-KEEPER 
or LINEN-WOMAN in a School or Hotel, Ac, a very 
respectable Person of 45, who has excellent qualifications 
for such a post, or who could fill that of useful MAID where 
thorough Dressmaking was not required. She Embroiders 
beautifully, having worked for the Trade. Address Mrs. 
R. Howell Leach, Queen^s Road, Kingston Hill, S.W. 

A LADY wishes to place her BUTLER, who bears an ex- 
cellent character, in a Temporary Situation for a few 
months, during her absence abroad. Address Mrs. Blaib, 
Finchcock's Park , Staplehurst. 

A LADY wishes to dispose of WOOLLEN COMFORTERS, 
the Work of a Crippled and Paralytic Girl ; her only 
means of subsistence. Orders received — specify colour and 
length — by Mrs. Stuabt Remdel, Pl&s Dinam, Tilandinam, 
Montgomeryshire. 

LADY has some beautiful SILK GAUZE DRESSES to 
dispose of. Width, 25 and 30 inches. Price 2$. per 
yard. Address T. S., Miss Bartholomew's, Addlestone, 
Surrey. 

A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, Contributor to a Perio- 
I\ dical, and good German Scholar (long Abroad), desires 
TRANSLATING, LITERARY, or other WORK. Is capable 
of undertaking an Organ and Choir. Address C, Barley's 
Library, Ramsgate. 

YOUNG ORPHAN LADY.— In answer to the Appeal for 
School Fees for the above, a Lady offers 51. a-year for 
four years, if others will do the same. Address S. G. T., 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

ARE-ENGAGEMENT as MATRON in a Convalescent, 
Home of Rest, G. F. S. Lodge, or Institution. Salary, 
40/. Five years in present position. At liberty 1st Nov. 
Address Miss Silcock, Industrial School, Andover. 

A LADY, who has been many years abroad, and is now 
residing at Naples, wishes to act as COMPANION or 
CHAPERONE TO YOUNG LADIES visiting Italy. Can 
give excellent references. Would receive Boarders. Ad- 
dress * Naples,' 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A SWISS LADY, desiring to Winter in the South of France 
on account of her health, would be glad to TRAVEL 
witli LADIES who would be glad of a Companion speaking 
French and German. Address Madlle. M., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

LADY who is opening a SEA-SIDE HOME under ex- 
cellent patronage, will be glad to receive applications 
for BOARDERS immediately. Apply, stating terms, to 
Miss Davies, Grenville Lodge, Crescent Road, Worthing. 

FOR particulars of the following address Miss E. Bubnst, 
St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton : — 

Two German Governesses for Young Children. 

Miss H. T. — Resident Governess in or near London. 24. 
Teaches English, French, Rudiments of German, Drawing. 
601. 

Miss M. — ^Lady Housekeeper, or Charge of Motherless 
Children. 

Miss F. — Nursery Governess. Well recommended. Salary 
30f. 

Miss L. — Nursery Governess or Mother's Help, or any 
position of trust. 

E. L. — Schoolroom, or Under-Lady's-Maid. Not been out 
before. Good Needlewoman. Age 14. 

Mrs. T. — Very anxious for Charge of Indian Children, or 
for Lady Boarders. Upper Norwood. 
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TUB GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 



EstahlUlied for tJie benefit of necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special Designs executed to order. 

Ladies* Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for tlie 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather W^ork, &c., always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 

REGISTRY FOR GOYERKESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, &c. 

Foil particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. LuPTON, 15 Raker Street. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMRROEDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now bo admitted as Apprentices. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars adckess Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

The following Subscriptione and Donations are acknow- 
ledged : — 
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LADY highly recommends a DAILY GOVERNESS. 
pisengapod in October. First-rate German, French, 
Enj,'liali, and Mupic. Pupils preparpd for Cambridge Local 
Examination. Address M., 52 Coleshill Street, Eaton Sqoara, 
S.W. 
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RT NEEDLEWORK.— MisR SCOTT executes Orders far 
DESIGNING AND TRACING at Moderate Charges. 
Wools tested, U. extra. Address 41 Arundel Square, Barns- 
bury, N. 



The Duchera of Grafton 

Mrs. Ca^rae 

Mrs. F. Snoad 

Mrs. Ferris 
Mrs. Peirson 
Mrs. Michael Wills 
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£1 10 
110 
110 
10 
10 
10 



GENTLEWOMAN'S HOME-WORK ASSOCIATION. 

ORDERS requesUni for EDGINGS in CROCHET, TAT- 
TING, and EMBROIDERY, at very moderate prices. 
Also DOLLS' CLOTHES and BABUiS' SHOES. Adtlrcss 
Miss E. M. Burnet, St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton. 



AUSTRALIAN SILK -GROWERS' DEPOT, 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

liADIES' SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

8 Chables Street, Gbosvenob Squabs, W. 

{Renuwed from No, 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Neill to forward the interests 
of Australian Silk Growers ; to facilitate the sale of the 
Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 
Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, Is, 8d. oz. ; 
Dyed, 1*. lOd. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6«. to 
10s. 6(f. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, &c. from 3«. (Sd. to 30*. 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from 8«. to 16«. Also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fittmg closely to the figure. Prices 
from IBs, to 32^. each. 

Ebmem & Robt's Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, <&c. 
KSITTISO MACIIISES on easy Terms of Purchase. 



BI^BS. — Hyacinths, Polyanthus, Narcissuses, Tulips, Ac 
Good and cheap. Refer to Advertisement of last month. 
Hanging Baskets for Winter, 5s. ; pair, 8«. Address SGss 
SiMcox, 9 St. Mary's Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 

IjlILOSELLE, best qualitv. Forty Shades to ounce. 4f.; 
half-ounce, 2*. (Sd. CHOICE CRETONNE SPRAYS, 
Twelve prepared, 2s. 9d. ; uncut. Is. 9d. CREWELS, If. Sd, 
per dozen. Prepared TABLE BORDERS, BANNERS, with 
Assorted Filoselles, I2s. M. Address Miss Atiob, 9 St 
Mary's Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 



WORKS BY L. M. H. 

Editob of *Thk Woman's Gazette.' 



HANDBOOK OF WOMAN'S WORK. 

Third Edition, with Additions. Crown 8to. paper boards, Is, 

* Xo woman in search of the meanii of eamioff a liyelihood oooM 
do better thnn bojrin by Rpendintr a shilling on tail naefnl axid well- 
arranged book.'— Myra'a Journal, 



INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED FOR THE 

BENEFIT of ^VOMEN and CHILDREN : GUIDES TO. 

Now being published in connexion with * The Wonaaa'i Oaietta.' 
Crown 8to. each ed. 

Part L-^Indn atrial Schools and Yonnsr Women's InitltatM. 
Pnrt II.- Honpltalrt, Conrale^cont and Boarding Homes. 
Part III.— A«»ocifttionB and Homes for Penitentfl, fto. 
Part IV.— Edncation.il and Teohnioal Institntions, 
and List of Public Schools, Colleges, fta 

' A vorj nrioful compilation for a daas generally needing the hcto 
of roodj and practical information ; — for ol'-rgymen and diatiin 
viijiltor?, and all who arc cndeaTOuring to alleyiate the tnmblea of 
the most helpless and silent suffering part of our oommnnity.' 

Onardfaa 

' In the mogt compendious form it supplies many detaQs revpeot- 
in? tNiiicationnl associations, and scholastw and training inftitnaoiUf 
usin^ those terms in a Tory wide sense.' — Qtuen, 



WHY SHOULD I SEND MY CHILD 

lO SCHOOL? 

Or, the Education Act of 1876 popularly Explained to 
Fcap. 8vo. Id. 

' Very well written, and may be recommended for droolatioB, not 
only amonpr^tt the working claMos, but also amongst the rate-payinff 
tradesfolk.'— C7i II rcTi Times. 

'An excellent little pamphlet.'— Guardian. 



FEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

32mo. flewcd, 2d. each. 100 for distribution at half prioe. 

' Wc hnil with cordial welcome a short paper simply hoaded, " A 
Few Words to Schoolmistresses," which puts them on their gnaxd 
af^ainst those evil communications which may be infesting the 
inttirconrM) of their scholars. The lines are drawn with a linn but 
dolioato hnnd.'—The Scluxil Guardian. 

'A wise and potent little tract.' 

Hfsi Ellict Hopkins' Bcport to a CommitUt q^ CbaMeoMMi. 



THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Pnblislicd Monthly. 16 pa^s, 4to. price 2d. 

Post free, in advance, 2tt. 6d. per annum. 
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and Mending Lace. Also for Netting, Knitting, MU- 
linery, and all kinds of Fancy Work. Specimens sent on 
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Finsboro' Road, Kensington. 

FOR particulars of the following apply to Miss £. M.BnBNBT, 
St Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton : — 
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A GOOD SITUATION. 

By Edward Garrett, Author of ' Ooonpations of a Retired Life/ 
' The Crust and the Cake/ ' Still Waters/ &c. 

(Continued from page 139.) 

At length I myself took a journey on the Mallowo 
coach. I was to spend a whole month's holiday at 
home, and the storv of Kachel Hewett is mixed with 
my visit to Mallowe after this wise. 

On the second day after my retmn Ruth received a 
letter from Eachcl. It was rather short and hurried. 
The Carsons, who had heen settled for an unusually 
long time, wore again on the wing. They were off to 
Dublin : Kachel seemed to think it scarcely necessary 
to say that she was going with them. The immediate 
object of her letter was to ask Huth if she could do 
anything for the little lodging-house servant, who was 
to be discharged on the Carsons' departure, and who 
was a parish oi*phan, with no shadow of a home to go 
to. ' She is only a rough little girl,' Eachel wrote, 
' but she does not mind hard work, and she is kind and 
honest. Indeed, I think her paiticularly affectionate 
and tractable, poor soul ! She has lived in this house 
longer than I have, and though I have often heard her 
ecolded, I cannot say she often deserved it, except for 
ignorance, which she could not help. But what can 
become of such in London ? If you can get her any 
poor, decent place among the neighl^ours in dear old 
Mallowe, where she can get known among respectable 
people, you might be the saving of a soul and the 
making of a good woman. I ncedn*t say more to Ruth 
Garrett.' 



' I remember the girl,' I said to jny sister, ' and she 
struck me as a paiticularly stupid specimen of tho 
genus " slavey." ' 

* 111 take Rachel Hewott's word, my brother,' Ruth 
answered, ' especially about womankind. A\> want a 
girl in our own house, so well have this one sent down 
at once.' 

^ But it is a positive sin for a woman who can write 
letters like your sister's to be a conmioii seiTant,' I 
commented, taking up the epistle and tuniing to Eliza 
Ilewett, who was making a lamp mat. 

' So it would be,' put in Ruth, with quiet sai'casm. 
*" Rachel will be a most uncommon one.' 

' The handwriting may be a little stiff,' I observed, 
* but much practice would soon cori'cct that, and I have 
seen far worse come out of some of the best of our city 
offices.' 

* And would you have women stai*ved by standing 
idle till your fine merchants are enlightened enough to 
employ them?' Ruth asked. 

^ But she might teach plain English in a school,' I 
said. 

' Not as she is ray honest Rachel Ilowett,* Ruth i-e- 
plied. * IxK)k there ; she has spelled "agreeable" with 
one " e." Rachel knows what she can do and what 
she cannot, and she will not earn her bread by a lie.' 

*' How hard that such a genuine woman should be so 
set aside by such trifles ! ' I sighed. 

*' Is she set aside?' Ruth asked. ' I think it is nobler 
to teach life than grammar. I scarcely remember who 
taught me verbs and nouns, but I shall never forget it 
was our own dear father who bade me never to forget that 
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no honest work was ever dishonourable. Bachel will 
not be what servants are, but what servants should be.' 

' I don't see what scope women of delicacy and 
feeling can find in such a sphere/ observed Eliza. 

'That is unfortunate for you/ said Ruth. 'What 
do you mean by " scope?" Fine dresses, money in the 
bank, and " madam *' to one's name ? Is it not rather 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
one's God?' 

Eliza and I were silenced, though perhaps not con- 
vinced, for Eliza gave a little sigh and a sentimental 
shake of her curls. Ruth had one great disadvantage, 
which all clever people have in controversy with dunces 
— the dunces think it is not their arguments which are 
answered, but their want of power to argue. 

' Is it not something to be so independent that one 
can help others to independence?' Ruth asked. ' Is it 
not some " scope " to have the power to set one young life 
in good and honest possibilities, as your sister is doing 
with this Mary Bryan ? ' 

Eliza Hewett threw down her work with a jerk, and 
spoke passionately. 

' I know you have been very kind to me. Miss 
Garrett,' she said, ' but for a long time past I have felt 
that I was burdensome. Life is very cruel to poor 
women like me. I can assure you, Mr. Garrett, I 
should think nothing of working twelve hours a-day 
at these bead-mats if I could get a living by it. But 
though your sister puts them on her counter I have 
only sold one since I came here, and that was to the 
Rector's wife, who cheapened it first and then made a 
favour of taking it. I've advertised every week that I 
am willing to give lessons in flower-painting, elementary 
French, and wax flowers, but the only answers I ever 
get are from other ladies, who say they cannot afford 
to advertise for themselves, but they will be deeply 
obliged if I will give them any surplus orders ! I'm 
willing to do anything. I am most anxious to do 
something ! ' 

' You must do something,' said Ruth, very quietly. 

Eliza looked quickly at her. 

' I know I must not be a burden,' she said. ' It is 
very hard to have been so burdensome already. One 
of the last letters I have had came from a young lady 
who boards most inexpensively with a dear old widow 
at Islington. They have room for another boarder — ^for 
I asked them, Miss Garrett ; which shows you that I 
had no design to prey on your hospitality. I can go 
to-morrow ? ' she said, with the questioning tone of one 
who wishes to be put off. 

'I think it is best you should,' Ruth answered, 
calmly. ' Every day you stay here is another day 
lost.' 

' Thank you. Miss Garrett,' Eliza replied, with a 
repressed quiver audible in her voice. * I had better 
go upstairs and pack my little possessions at once/ 

' What a sudden move, Ruth I ' I said, when Miss 
Hewett had departed. i 

' I should have made it long before,' Ruth answered ; 
' but while Rachel was in London I did not want Eliza 
to go there to worry her. As a stranger, I can bear 



with her with less pain than if she were my own kith 
and kin.' 

' But what is the poor thing to do? ' I asked. 

' Necessity must teach her,' said Ruth. 

' You hear she says she is willing to do anything,' I 
pleaded. 

' Except what she can get,' my sister retorted. • She 
wants an easy and a genteel life. That is her meaning 
of what she so concisely describes as " a living." She 
feels sure there must be people who need such a one as 
a secretary, or a lady-companion, or, as she condescended 
to say last week, " even to keep offices, with a woman 
under her." She has had three chances of situations 
in different ways of upper household usefulness, but she 
did not think herself " strong enough " for one, and 
the other had a suspicious possibility of menial duties, 
and the third " offered only the salary of a scuUery- 
maid." O Edward ! it taxed all my self-control not 
to tell her that " Beggars must not be choosers." ' 

Eliza went off next morning. She expressed her 
gratitude guardedly, like one who had certainly received 
favours, but had suffered in receiving them. 

' I have made an enemy for myself,' said Ruth, as 
we watched the coach disappear round the comer of the 
Green. ' She does not remember that I took her in, 
but only that I sent her away. Well, shell find that 
her money will come to an end, even at ten shillings 
&-week.' 

Two days afterwards the little maid-of-all-work 
arrived, and I could certainly see small trace of the 
over-driven and neglected slattern I had seen before. 
She appeared in a neat brown gown, with a white cap 
on her head, giving beauty to her curly red hair. She 
had a dozen of these neat white caps, Ruth told me. 
Mary Bryan had eagerly informed her that 'Mrs. 
Rachel had made them all herself, and given them to' 
her in a present.' Maiy would have no temptation to 
make experiments in blond and satin till a year's ex- 
perience should have convinced her of the superior 
comfort and economy of these. 

Mary Bryan was brimful of the praises of ' Mrs. 
Rachel.' Ruth liked to draw these out, for they were 
as wholesome to the lonely girl as agreeable to us. As 
for any background of the Carsons' household that 
these praises of its hired servant might reveal, it vras 
too much to expect a young ignorant girl like Maiy 
to be perfectly silent on experiences which made up all 
her history. To ask too much secrecy is generally to 
lose all. We thought that if we permitted reasonable 
confidences to be reposed in us, it might save them 
from lepetition in the DimsdaJes' servants' hall, where 
the Carsons were known. The result of our experi- 
ment showed us that we had been right. And years 
afterwards Mary Bryan returned to Mrs. Carson's ser- 
vice, and served her loyally. 

Having thus explained the medium through which 
we learnt much that we should never otherwise have 
known, I will drop Mary's interjectional narrative and 
tell her story in my own way. 

There was no mistake about it. Captain Carson 
and his wife Florence had made a blunder whai they 
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married. She was very pretty, poor thing ! with a 
prettinefls of yellow hair and pink cheeks ; very win- 
ning, too, with her playful willingness. But hers were 
a beauty and a winsomeness that do not wear well. 

The Captain had always fancied her the bewitching 
mistress of Carson Hall. Why should not the young 
pair live there at once, since both his uncles were old 
bachelors ? But the uncles did not see the force of this. 

' They will come round if they find we are not afraid 
of them,' said brave Captain Carson. And he married 
in haste, and retired to repent at leisure in the parlours 
of cheap lodging-houses. 

The bride* had eighty pounds a-year. She had 
hitherto lived with an old aunt, and had been free to 
spend her little income on her ' dress,' — not understood 
to include boots or under-linen. But her aunt would 
have nothing more to do with her, and spent the wedding 
morning in her lawyer's office, where, it might be reason- 
ably supposed, she was devising alterations in her will. 

* But the eighty pounds are all mine to do with as I 
like,' probably thought Florence Carson ; and probably 
the Captain swore as much, in his bewildered ecstasy 
of love. 

They didn't do so very badly for the first year. 
Every Uiing was novel. Florence got her silk dresses 
and smart bonnets much as usual. 

She only wished her ' horrid old aunt ' could see 
them. But somehow the hardship was, that now 
eighty pounds a-year seemed worth much less than 
before. Even dresses and bonnets are not much satis- 
faction without morning calls, and promenades, and 
concerts, whereat to display them. Florence Carson 
pettishly remembered that the * horrid old aunt ' had 
provided these. Then there came a baby, and a heavy 
doctor's bill. Yes, Florence Carson's eighty pounds 
' were all her own, to do what she liked with,' but it 
was absolutely necessary that she should like to pay 
for what the young father, still able to be merry, 
called ' baby's trousseau.' She had a little natural 
motherliness in her, poor thing! God leaves few 
women without that. So she did not grudge the 
twenty-pound note, and delighted in fid-f addling with 
the funny little garments, till she found she must give 
up the sealskin jacket she had promised herself. Even 
then she did not grudge the baby. She only blamed 
her husband. 

Well, perhaps it was hard and cruel of him to have 
made a wife, and a mother, and a nurse, out of a little 
creature who, in honest truth, had never professed to 
be anything but a useless little faiiy. 

They had no house of their own, poor souls ! When 
Mrs. Carson was snappish the Captain could not go 
off, quite amicably, to his library ; and when the Cap- 
tain was sulky there was no linen-closet for Mrs. 
Carson to re-arrange. They just had the lodging-house 
parlour ; and though, truly, there was the bedroom 
behind, yet to retire to its firelessness and cane-chairs 
was only to make matters worse, by stamping every 
difference as a quarrel. Thus, put in much the same 
circumstances as Bill Smith the navvy, who regularly 
* does a week ' for his wife's black eyes, I am sorry to 



say tliis aristocratic pair did not much excel that ' 
worthy. 

Three more children came, and no more money. 
No more new silk dresses for Mrs. Carson ! Indeed, 
she had ceased to care much for them. We may sink 
below a vanity, as well rise above it. Every depth has 
a deeper. 

She had learned at last that she could have no 
more pleasures that cost money. And she could not 
make pleasures that saved it. But while there was a 
fire she could put her feet upon the fender, and a novel 
from the circulating library was only twopence a-day. 

What was the use of mending the torn fringe of a 
two-years-old silk? She would wear her hair loose 
about her neck, as in her old days of luxurious fresh- 
ness. And what was the use of caring that now it made 
greasy marks upon her dress? It did not matter. 
Nobody called upon her. If, by chance, some of her 
husband's brother-officers should look in, she could easily 
hide all deficiencies under some smart old opera wrap- 
per. Poor Florence Carson ! 

She went lower stiD, by-and-by. The days were so 
long and weaiy ! She never went out, and her husband 
scarcely came home. The children wore her out, as 
neglected children always do. Even her interest in 
the blood-and-steel heroines of her favourite novel 
seemed to drag her on as cruelly as if she were a poor 
worn horse, yoked to an iron engine. There was a 
faintness and hollowness in her very soul. 

' You must take something to keep up your strength, 
poor dear ! ' said one of her ignorant monthly nurses. 
And Florence Carson took it. 

Poor thing ! poor thing I No cuttings out of j)ence 
from the butcher's and the git)cer's bills would ever have 
accmnulated for the purchase of finery or the procura- 
tion of gaiety ; but they went dreadfully far towards 
securing the frightful comfort she had found in her 
darkness. 

It ' did her so much good ' only to drink three or 
four glasses a-week, that presently she found she had 
no relish for her dinner, but could get on quite well 
with this instead. It made her active enough to look 
over her old trumpery, and pack up bundles of it to be 
sold at the marine-stores. Boots, too, she found a 
marketable commodity, especially when scarcely worn. 
She was always wanting money for boots : the Cap- 
tain thought she must take a good deal of exercise with 
the children, and wondered for a i^omcnt, and then for- 
got all about it. 

Florence Carson would have sti^nuously denied that 
she was a drunkard. She never fell down or smashed 
china. She only took spirits * medicinally,' when she 
* could not keep up without them ; ' and this was a feel- 
ing which came often and oftener. ' She always knew 
what she was about,' only somethiug made herso languid 
and heavy that she never could be about anything. 

Sometimes, when her husband had gone out angry, 
she would wonder what had made her so fractious and 
contradictory, and even, perhaps, shed a few tears over 
her *dear Richard.' But then the faint, hungering 
feeling, always craved for the poison comfort, which 
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made her conscience quite easy again, and decided her 
that Hichard must not be indulged in ' foolish fusses 
about nothing,' and left her free to follow the fortunes 
of sham Richards and Florences to their fictitious ends. 

{To he continued.) 

MORAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 
OF HIGHER SCHOOLS. 

By a Schoolmistress. 

It is with very great reluctance and diffidence I write 
this paper, and would not do so were it not urged upon 
me by those in whose judgment I have much reliance. 

Professor Bain, in his most valuable book on Education 
as a Science, says truly, ' The difficulties of moral teaching 
exceed in every way the difficulties of intellectual 
teaching. Morality is in the position of the mother 
tongue ; it does not depend solely on the school-teacher 
or on any one source, and the school does not even rank 
as the chte/J In this last clause lies most of our diffi- 
culties as school-teachers. Much has been said, and said 
truly, of the knowledge of evil acquired by children at 
school from their companions. But where does the e\il 
originally come from ? However careful a schoolmistress 
may be, however * select,' not in the vulgar but higher 
meaning, her connexion, it is impossible for her to gua- 
rantee either the character or the antecedents of every 
child committed to her care. Not even directly fi*om 
parents (though they are n(»t always wise), nor even 
from deliberate neglect, a child may have been injured in 
manners and modes of thought on these questions of 
morality. Where children who were bom in India 
have been under the care of Orientals, or even in Eng- 
land, when they have been much left to servants, it is 
but too possible that they have imbibed habits of 
thought and speech, if not of action, which make them 
dangerous companions for other children who have been 
more carefully brought up. 

• Now we cannot, unfortunately, reform all mothers nor 
all homes. We get children from homes of all kinds ; 
good, pure, and orderly, indifferent, carelessly managed, 
and really corrupt and bad. And what we have to do 
is to make the best of them, and to prevent the good 
becoming bad. I know it is the rule, with very few 
exceptions, for schoolmistresses not to trouble themselves 
about the homes or parents of their pupils, but do what 
they think is their duty to the children while in school 
and leave the rest. It is the easiest way certainly for 
those whose consciences allow them to act so, but with 
gentle, kindly tact, a schoolmistress, who has in her that 
maternal feeling which all good teachers have, can do 
very much to rouse careless mothers, and even sometimes 
reform the bad, although I grant it is a hard task, and 
that parents are very difficult people to deal with. 

I have educated (not taught only) both boys and girls 
from their cradles, and I Imow how difficult it is, even 
with the most watchful care, always to get proper 
servants for a nursery, and to prevent things from being 
told to children in an improper way. And what is it, 
then, when little or no care at all is taken in choice of 
servants, no watchfulness exerted as to whether the 
woman is refined in mind or coarse, so that the children 
look well, are fairly behaved, and are well dressed P We 
need only walk in our streets and parks to see what 
children are brought in contact with, to observe for one 
day the conduct, conversation, and fiirtations of the 
nurses ; and children, little and big, are present, and see 
and hear more even than we do. 



There exists also, unhappily, an utterly foolish con- 
ventional prudery which prevents us from speaking 
properly to children about things they ought to know, re- 
plying to them instead in a way which they soon find 
out to be untrue. Thus their curiosity is only further 
stimulated, and we have ourselves eet them an example 
of deceit. Most children have a sort of spurious 
curiosity ; for, to quote Professor Bain again, 'Genuine 
curiosity belongs to the stage of adxanced and correct 
views of the world. Much of the curiosity of children, 
and others besides children, is a spurious article. Fre- 
quently it is a mere display of egotism, the delight in 
being pandered to and served.* And tliis I have always 
found most true. Give a child the knowledge it asks for 
scientifically, and with some strain on its attention and 
trouble to itself, and it is much sooner satisfied than 
when merely put off by a foolish, evasive answer. But 
still this curiosity, spurious or genuine, must be satisfied 
properly, for satisfied in some way it will be. We also 
utterly lose sight of the fact, that many of those Physio- 
logical questions children are curious about are God's fciws, 
and should therefore be treated reverently and solemnly. 
We answer a child readUy on some question of Astronomy, 
but are frightfuUy shocked at a question on Physiology, 
whereas both should be treated in the same way ; a child 
has only a limited understanding, and if taught in this 
way it would soon realise that it must acquire its know- 
ledge by degrees, and be content with only partial ex- 
planations at present. 

Now we must come to the practical part of the 
question. What are we to do ? We cannot reform aU 
mothers and all homes, but we have confided to our care 
the mothers of future generations, and we must not only 
teach them but train and educate them to be responsible 
beings, with clearer and holier views of the great duties 
of life, and how the laws of nature are to be regarded. 
Now the heads of schools, try as they may, cannot work 
this great moral reform without the aid of their assistants. 
And a head-mistress ought to feel herself not only as the 
mother of her pupils, but also of her assistant teachers, 
and train them as caref uUy and as lovingly as the children. 
Many need it quite as much, and all will respond to a 
just, holy, loving rule. If they do not, they are not fit 
for their work, and must go, for the children must be 
considered first. 

And now to deal directly with this evil communication 
which corrupts our schools, and also our homes. It is no 
use preaching to children, nor lecturing, nor asking ques- 
tions, thereby perhaps putting evil unknown before into their 
minds, and you cannot directly drag the matter into what 
is called a religious lesson ; and we must also remember, 
that a child's want of delicacy very frequently comes, not 
from depravity, but from ignorance, and that it is wrong, 
foolish, and useless, to pumsh children for that. 

I have always found, that no teaching brings teachers 
with their pupils so much into sympathy as demon- 
strated natural science lessons ; and the reason is evident. 
All other subjects are abstract, but physical sdenoe is 
tangible to a child. The things science treats of can be 
handled, seen, felt, and understood; in part, at least. 
Astronomy is the most difficult to use in this way, but 
Botany, Geology, and Physiology have to do with things 
they see, and know, and are inteiested in. Besides, these 
grand sciences have to do directly with God's wonderful 
laws, which direct and govern the whole universe of 
created things; and may not the subject thus handled 
by a wise, reverently -minded religious teacher, awe 
children, and make them feel, 'Surely this is holy 
groimdP' And is not the whole world really holy? 
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all things relating to the creation most holy, marred 
only bv man's degradation and sin? Thus, taking up 
Physiology, which onprht to be tanght to every child in 
degree, according lo it6 age, never allowing it to become 
a mere lesson learnt parrot-wise, but taking the human 
body as a whole, expUuning its mechanism, its processes, 
and, as far as possible, demonstrating by good oiagrams, 
models, and preparations. The children of the class 
learn to venerate the human body as an holy thing, God*s 
wonderful work — the dwelling-place of dfod*s Spirit — 
and of our own soids. No children thus taught will 
have low thoughts or hold improper conversations about 
their bodies, and the ' spurious curiosity * about many 
things will disappear. The child will reason well that 
it cannot learn ail at onc«, that by degrees all Physio- 
logical facts will be known, and that there is nothing 
interesting in finding out these facts in a forbidden 



way. 



I confess much tact is needed in a teacher of such 
a subject. She must not be a yoimg woman with 
scanty knowledge of human nature: she must feel 
deeply the sacreSness of what she has to do, remem- 
bering that her lesson is, essentially, a most religious 
lesson; must allow no levity in ner class, no sup- 
pressed smiles or meaning glances; and if difficult 
questions are put, she must know how to explain that 
tne answer to that will come in its course. Unlefs a 
child has a very e\il, depraved nature, it will soon love 
the teacher for the teaching sake ; and what good may 
not a teacher do with children who love and respect herP 
But the teacher must also beware of drawing too many 
moral deductions and making personal applications. The 
children will apply the lesson for themselves, and, if pos- 
sible, let them talk about it privately to the teachers 
afterwards. I know it is hara in the life of a hard- 
worked t«acher to see and hear the children out of school, 
but if she cares for their religious, mental, and moral 
health, she must do it, and links are formed that never 
can be broken. Very ojten the child finds sympathy and 
help from its teacher it cannot get at home. Many a 
touching confession the teacher will hear that will ease 
the poor child's mind, and a few words of blame or of 
encouragement may set that child forward to a new and 
higher life. 

If, after careful watching and teaching, any child is 
knotan to indulge in evil conversation and communi- 
cations to its companions, it must be removed, and there 
ought to be some special schools for such children. 
Numbers must not be contaminated by one. 

In concluding, I must . beg to remind my fellow- 
workers that I have tested these plans. I am not writinff 
theoretically. These plans will answer both for school ana 
home training. But! have always found I want the help 
and support of all who work with me, and tchere I have 
been wtuseamded I have succeeded, and no better helpers 
can I have had than my older children. They have more 
than once mustered around me and banded themselves 
to put down, not only indecency, but all cheating and 
dishonourable actions, and light yfwilish jetting^ not really 
hearty, genuine merriment; and these dear and nobie 
rirls have done more good than we teachers can do. 
They hear what we never hear, and know what, with all 
care, we never can ; they can watch over the younger and 
the new-comers, hut are never talebearers : tney consider 
themselves sub -officers. Their example and influence 
have been mighty for good . Most young people are noble 
and generous if lairly treated, and ViU struggle boldly in 
the cause of right. It is well, also, to rouse an espnt de 
corps, and let them feel that when one member suffers 



or is disgraced aU others must suffer pain and feel the 
di^ace. 

It must not also be forgotten, that care should be taken 
in the choice of the teacher who has supervision of the 
play-ground and dressing-rooms : and great care should be 
taken as to the arrangements of the lavatories, as regards 
privacy and decency. All these things tell. But there should 
not be any espionage. Children must be trusted; if pos- 
sible, they must feel on their honour. Again, a very difficult 
question arises for teachers and mothers : children from 
the ages of fourteen to eighteen often give trouble; their 
moral faculties seem dead, as is shown by sudden untruth- 
fulness and even fits of cruelty. Be careful how you deal 
with them. It is very much more a case for a doctor than 
for you, and the utmost patience is needed. Don't despair 
of the child: if carefully controlled, and a good foundation 
of right principle has been laid, the child will come right. 
Rest from study and outdoor exercise will often cure the 
child of this sort of morbid disease. But in this letter I 
cannot go further with this subject, and would not now 
but for the ignorance that prevails on the subject, and that 
physical disease is sometimes mistaken for want of moral 
rectitude. 



PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 

By a PbTsioian. 

IX. — Upon Brain-work. No. 1 . 

The last paper treated of the exercise of the muscles; 
the present will be devoted to the consideration of the 
exercise of the brain, or mental work. The brain is that 
organ of the body by which we are made conscious of 
sensations, by which we originate thoughts and ideas, by 
which we will the actions carried out by the muscle^. 
Upon a healthy state of this organ depends our power 
of properly fulfilling those three great functions of the 
mind which we usually express by the terms Feeling 
(including Emotion), Thought or Intellect, and Will or 
Volition ; and the health of the brain is dependent upon 
laws and conditions identical with those which govern 
the state of the body generally. T© understand some- 
thing of the important functions just mentioned it is 
nea'ssary to be, to some extent, acquainted with the 
structure of the apparatus by means of which the pro- 
cesses are carried on ; and I therefore propose, in the 
present paper, to give a slight description of the nervous 
system sumcient for that purpose. 

The nervous system in man consists of a large mass of 
nerve substance contained in the skuU, and known as the 
brain, which is continued down through the length of 
the back-bone as the spinal cord. From these centres 
nerves pass to all parts of the body, delicate structures, 
resembling to the naked eye silvery threads or silken 
cords of various sizes. These white nerve-threads, when 
viewed under the microscope, are seen to consist of larger 
or smaller bundles of extremely minute fibres, ranging in 
thickness from ttW to ttHtt of an inch, the average 
being ^^ of an inch. The brain and spinal cord are 
made up partly of the same material as the nerve-fibres, 
or of what is known as the White matter. They con- 
tain, however, an additional material of a different tint, 
presenting an ashy-grey appearance, and which is con- 
sequently known as the Grey matter. In the brain the 
grey matter surroundl the white, lying external to it. 
In the spinal cord these relations are reversed, the grey 
matter being situated in the centre of the cord. Under 
the microscope the grey matter is seen to be composed, to 
some extent, of nerve-fibres, but is chiefly made up of 
small structures called nerve-cells. These are of a round, 
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ovftly or pear-shaped form, or, as is generally the case in 
the grey matter of the brain, thej are irregular in shape, 
angiSar, and send out prolongations which are often 
finely branched, and vary in number in different cells. 
These processes are supposed to connect the nerve-cells 
with the nerve-fibres. The cells range in size from 
virr to yifVv of an inch in diameter. The number con- 
tained in the grey matter of the brain and spinal cord 
must therefore exceed calculation, and the same remark 
applies to the nerve-fibres in the white matter. It has 
been computed that in one small nerve, the conunon 
motor of the eye, there are as many as fifteen thousand 
fibres; so that there must be hundreds of millions of 
these structures in the white matter of the brain. So 
far as is at present known each nerve-fibre in the body 
originates in a nerve-cell. After running its course it 
may terminate in one of several ways. It may end (a) 
in a muscle, or (b) in what is called a sense-organ. These 
latter are of various descriptions, but our space is too 
limited to allow of any more detailed allusion to them 
here. 

Just now let us see what takes place when we receive 
a sensory impression, say a sensation of touch. An im- 
pression is made by some external object upon a sense- 
organ, it may be at the tip of the finger. The impulse 
is conveyed by the nerve in connexion with the sense- 
organ to the nerve-cell, from which it has its origin in 
the brfdn, and we become conscious of the sensation. 
In order that we may be conscious of sensory impres- 
sions, therefore, the conmiunication must rpimain intact 
between the sense-organ, the connecting fibre, and the 
sensory centre. Suppose such a process has taken place, 
and we have been made conscious of a sensation of pain. 
An impulse is originated in the nervous centre to remove 
the finger from the cause of injury, this impulse is con- 
veyed by fibres proceeding from the centre to the muscles 
concerned in the movements of the hand and arm; in 
obedience to the impulse they contract, and the finger is 
removed. Here we have had norvous impulses conveyed 
in oppot<ite directions, the ^rst proceeding from the cir- 
cumference to the centre (afferent), the second from the 
centre to the circumference (efferent). The first con- 
veyed a sensory impression, the second a motor impulse. 
We have, therefore, sensory or afferent nerves, and motor 
or efferent nerves. In each case there is a nerve-centre, 
a connecting fibre, and a terminal organ. The rate at 
which the nervous impression is conveyed, or, in other 
words, the rate at t^ hich the nerve-force travels alon^ 
the motor nerv<!-fibre, is estimated at 90 feet per second 
in frogs, and 100 to 120 feet per second in man. This 
has been ascertidned by irritating two points in a nerve 
more and less distant from the muscle with which it is 
connected, when by means of an irgenious apparatus it 
is possible to record the length of time taken by the 
nerve-current in passing from each point to the muscle. 
The difference between the two will then, of course, 
indicate the time taken in passing from one point to the 
other, a distance which can easily be measured. The 
rate of transmission in sensory nerves is calculated by 
some such arrangement as the following : — A point of 
the skin is excited, say the tip of the great toe, and the 
person who is the subject of the experiment makes a 
signal immediately upon perceiving the sensation. The 
moment of excitation ana the signal are both recorded 
by a delicately sensitive and accurate apparatus, and the 
interval between them is measured. Another point is 
then chosen nearer the nerve-centres, say the upper 
part of the thigh. A stimulus is applied in the same 
way as before, and the time of excitation and perception 



of sensation again recorded. In this case the interval 
wUl be less than in the first experiment, and the difference 
between the two will represent the time taken in the 
tranj-mission of the sensory impulse from the one point 
to the other — ^that is, from the great toe to the upper 
part of the thigh. The rapidity has been found to be 
much the same as in motor nerves — that is, 100 to 
120 feet per second in man. With similar modes of 
experimenting it has been found that time is spent in 
the transmission of nervous impulses through the brain. 
For instance, if a person touches a piece of hot i'^on by 
accident, he quickly draws away his hand. In such a 
case a sensory impulse is first transmitted to the nerve- 
centre, a motor impulse is originated and sent down 
along the nerves, supplying the muscles of the hand and 
arm, which causes them to contract and remove the 
hand from its dangerous position. Theprocess may be 
accompanied by consciousness or not. Time is occupied 
by the process which goes on in the brain between the 
reception of the sensory impression and the transmission 
of tne motor impulse. If a decision has to be arrived 
at before action takes place, the time is considerably 
lengthened. It is therefore beyond doubt that time \m 
expended .(a) in the transmission of nervous impulses 
along motor nerves, {b) in their transmission along sensory 
nerves, and (c) in the mental process known to us fanu- 
liarly as the making up of one's mind. Again, in all 
these cases a physi^ chance takes place in the nerv&- 
substance. There is naturuly a wear and tear of the 
apparatus in the using, and the nerve-substance is as 
constantly undergoing the process of breaking down and 
building up as are the muscles, or any other tissue of the 
body. It must then be distinctly borne in mind, that 
nervous exhaustion follows upon, — 

1. The use of the muscles, or exercise.- We have seen 
that the muscles contract in obedience to motor impulses, 
conveyed to them from a nerve-centre, through the 
medium of a nerve-fibre. During the transmission of 
the impulse a change occurs in tne nerve-fibre, which 
can be detected by tne instruments of the physiologist. 
The W'lste of the nerve, however, is much less and much 
more difiicult to ascertain than that of the muscle. The 
nerves, too, are the last to be affected by deficiency of 
food. According to Chossat, in every 100 parts of each 
of the following substances 93 are lost of the fat, 52 of 
the liver, 42 of the muscles, 16 of the bones, and only 2 
of the nerve-substance, by the time starvation has ter- 
minated in death. Still the waste, though small, is 
definite, and must be repaired. We are conscious of 
an inability to think after prolonged physical exertion. 
No one would dream of settling down to study imme- 
diately after making the ascent of a mountain, and any 
such attempt is prevented by the drowsiness which over- 
comes a person at such times. An^ brain-work which 
may have to be done should be finished before making 
much physical exertion, ard great bodily exercise should 
never be attempted at the same time with hard mental 
effort. 

2. Nervous exhaustion also follows the conveyance of 
sensory impiessions to the brain, both of the nerve-fibre 
and nerve-centre. It is only necessary to recall a few 
familiar examples connected with the special senses. 
Transport a person from a quiet room to a noisy manu- 
factory where there is a constant tv hirr of machinery, 
or to iron-works, with the incessant hammering of metal 
on all sides, and a headache very soon comes on which 
only a night's rest can remove. It is the same with 
country-folk going up for a day in London. Or go in 
the early morning, before the stir begins, into a qtaat 
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pictoie-gallery, and spend some time there examimDg 
the paintiTigs. The headache comes all the same without 
the noise, from the constant transmission of sensory 
imjnreflsions to the brain by the nerve of the eje. A 
ramd succession of colours, such as that to which ex- 
hibitors of magic- lanterns sometimes barbarouslj expose 
their spectators, has a similar effect, carried even to 
giddiness ; and looking at a vivid light, as the sun or the 
electric hght, will often cause an acute headache. A 
strong smell, even if pleasant, cloys in the end, till even- 
tually the nerve-centres set so tired that there b no 
longer consciousness of uie sensation. Even the most 
disaneeable odours cease to be appreciated after a time, 
so that a chemist, working in his laboratory for a few 
hours, no longer perceives the smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen which pervades the place. The nerve-fibres 
and centres become fatigued and exhausted by con- 
stant use. 

3. But still more are we conscious of a sense of ex- 
haustion after the brain has been employed in thinking. 
By this I do not mean indolent musing, but carrying on 
a process of consecutive and intelligent reasoning, as a 
child must do in applying himself seriously to the piroper 
translation of a Latm sentence, or an adult in solving some 
mathematical problem. The length of time for which 
the brain can be made to work in this way varies greatly 
in different individuals, and in the same individual in 
different states of health, and with the climate and other 
surroimdings. We shall recur to this subject in the next 
paper. There is still the chief cause of exhaustion of 
nervous tissue to be named which is occasioned by — 

4. Those impressions which give rise to the sensations 
which we commonly class as tne Emotions. Such are 
all sudden and unexpected sensations, or mental shock, 
fright, fear, anxiety, passion, joy, and so forth. These 
tax the brain far more than any steady, quiet study, 
whilst the two combined make a perilous drain upon the 
mental powers. This combination is, unfortunately, not 
rare. We are not unused to the spectacle of men and 
women earthing a scanty pittance by the work of their 
heads, and all the time worried by the constant anxieties 
attendant upon pecuniary difficulties; above all, when 
others besiaes themselves are dependent upon their 
labours. And now the same tax is being laid upon 
young brains by the prevalent system of competitive 
examinations, by reason of which an undue amount of 
brain- work is united with the anxiety to pass well. The 
effect of sudden strong emotions is too well known to 
need mention. Some nave died of sudden fear, passion, 
or even joy. Others have lost their reason from the same 
caw^ee. And here it m»y not be out of place to repeat a 
remark made by one of the medical officers of the Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum to Dr. Carpenter, and quoted by him in 
his work on Mental Phytidogy : — ' It is my belief that 
two thirds of the women here have come to require 
restraint through the habitual indulgence of an originally 
bad temper.* 

The foregoing remarks have, I trust, proved satisfac- 
torily that stimulation of the nerve-fibres and corpuscles 
causes a process of change whereby their power is gra- 
dually exhausted, the first moments of a stimulus being 
always the freshest and giving rise to the most vivid 
consciousness. The nervous system requires rest, there- 
fore, and needs to undergo a process of repair. Much 
that was said with regard to the muscles may be repeated 
here with reference to the brain and nervous centres. 

1. They must be properly nourished (a) with a suffi- 
cient supply of blood and (b) with pure blood. When 
the latt^ is in a vitiated state from indigestion or failure 



of function in any of the great organs of the body — ^hearty 
liver, kidneys, or lungs — it is impossible to get good work 
done by the brain. 

2. Like a muscle, only in a still greater degree, the 
brain requires remis-^ions of repose ; and — 

3. Like a muscle, it requires exercise for its full and 
proper development. We have to learn to think; to 
educate the brain little by little to do its work. It is 
impossible for a person who has never set himself to 
think seriously for ten minutes to follow a closely reasoned 
argument, and it is only by slow degrees, and beginning 
with a few minutes at a time, that we teach a child 
application. 

Without going far into the wide question of Education, 
the next paper will attempt to give some few rules, based 
upon physiological facts and tne laws of health, which 
may prove useful to those who have the training of 
children ; and some hints to those many women who are 
earning a hard living by the work of their brains while 
beset with many worries and anxieties. 

— '* mi *- — 



WORK MAXIMS. 

* One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 
One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each.' 

A. A. Proctor. 

* Not by deeds that win the world's applauses, 
Not by works that give the world renown. 
Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses. 

Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 

Daily struggling, thou unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live.* 

Harriet Winslow. 

* No,* saitb the Lord ; * the hour is past, we go : 
Our home, our life, our duties lie below ; 
While here we kneel upon the mount of prayer, 
The plough lies waiting in the furrow there ; 
Here we sought God, that we might know His will. 
There we must do i1^ serve Him, seek Him still.' 

'Careless, haphazard work is not the thing. First 
know clearly what you have to work with ; " of such 
things as ye have :" but when we insist upon waiting 
first for the things we have not^ then comes a com- 
plication. If used in the Lord's way, what toe have 
will always suffice.' 

' Nothing can be a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that genius dispenses with labour. What 
genius does is to inspire the soul with a power to 
persevere in the labour that is needed; but the 
greatest geniuses in every art invariably labour 
at their art far more than all others, because their 
genius shows them the value of such loving laboiu*, 
and aids them to persist in it.' Del, Temple. 
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SHAM CHARITIES. 

Philanthhopy has become so much of a fashion, that 
it has to pay the penalty of popularity and submit to 
some very undesirable forms of that imitation which is 
said to be the sincerest flattery. Many people are tender- 
hearted, and as some are also mdolent, and dislike trouble 
or responsibility, it is not difficult for unscrupulous persons 
to use these characteristics for their own purposes. A few 
tales of misery, a little show of alleviating it, with some 
choice expressions of religious phraseology thrown in, as 
nearly as possible of the shade of piety supposed to have the 
greatest effect upon the purse of the listener, and, without 
altogether meaning it, a swindle is begiin. The rogue 
may have begun with a soft heart of ms own, a desire 
to relieve suffering; but the ease with which the money 
has been obtained, and the greater ease with which it is 
possible to misappropriate it, has worked his or her nun. 
The Home for Girls at Deptford, which has lately 
figured so often in the papers, is a case in point, and it 
is one which comes home with special pain to ourselves, 
as we regret to say that it has found a place in Part I. 
of our GuidCf the third edition of which is still in circu- 
lation. This would be particularly distressing to us 
were it not stated in the Preface that we can take no 
responsibility whatever for the Institutions named in 
the Guide J which is simply intended to be a directory of 
names and addresses for the convenience of the public. 
The choice of an Institution, either to subscribe to or use, 
lies with them, after such an amount of inquiry into its 
nature and merits as they may think fit to make. So far, 
indeed, from looking upon insertion in our Guide as any 
guarantee for the good conduct of an Institution, one 
object of issuing it has been to facilitate investiga- 
tion, and by placing all the known Institutions with 
similar objects m a classified form before the public, to 
enable them to make a more discriminating choice than 
they have yet had the power of doing. Publicity is the 
first step towards a wise knowledge on these matters ; 
and it is not at all impossible, that by one of those chains 
of circumstances which exist, though they cannot always 
be followed in detail, the prosecution of this miser- 
able parody of a home for poor children may have been 
the result of the mention of this little-known and fictitious 
institution in our Guide, After many remands, the 
foundress, Miss Addiscott, w^as finally committed for 
trial on the charge of manslaughter last month. It is 
difficult to understand how a woman, and one so young 
(but little over twenty), can have had the heart so syste- 
matically to neglect the poor children she professed to 
befriend ; but it is an illustration of the way in which 
people gradually accustom themselves to a descending 
scale of morals, and can finally adapt their conscience to 
almost any depth of cruelty, as well as iniquity. In the 
course of the trial it transpired that Miss Addiscott sent 
the children out to beg, and that they sometimes brought 
back as much as nine shillings in the day, while there was 
no attempt to state the amount to which other subscrip- 
tions may have amounted. The children lived on bread- 
and-water sop, boiled rice and treacle, and cabbage, 
distributed in scanty portions through the day, in a miser- 
able pretence of meals. The mistress of the Board 
School to which these poor starved children were occa- 
sionally sent, testified to their being very badly clothed, 
to their eating ravenously orange-peel and rejected food 
which they found on the ground, and to their sometimes 
stealing the dinners of the other children. No wonder, 
poor little victims ! The only wonder is, that such a 
state of things could have existed in November, 1877, 



and that the case has only in the April of this year (1879) 
come before the authorities! No wonder either that 
three of the children have died, and that of the thirteen 
removed to the workhouse, or hospitals, all wei-e more or 
less diseased from neglect, and one child only weighed 
three and a half stone ! That there can have been a 
meeting held at the New Cross Lecture Hall during this 
time in aid of the Home, in which it was stated that the 
children were healthy and well educated, and at which a 
list of the subscribers to the Home was read, is only a proof 
how easy it is for unscrupulous persons to make a show of 
honesty and to deceive a confiding and charitable public. 
But the public are themselves to blame if they gratify 
their charitable impulses, and take for granted that all 
is right without proper testimony. With the machinery 
of the Charity Organization Society at hand, ready to 
report to any one who chooses to take the trouble to 
inquire of them, we have only ourselves to blame if we 
give our money to ' Homes ' (P) of this nature, and bring 
upon our own heads the blood of these innocent children. 
One inspector, well acquainted vnth the homes of the 
London poor, said that in none, however poverty-stricken, 
did he see the wretchedness of the room in which these 
poor creatures were huddled, without fire, and with a 
uttle straw as the staple of their bed, in such a winter as 
last. Though we hope there are no other Homes ap- 
proaching such horrors as have been revealed at Deptford, 
yet there is no doubt that there are others where the 
arrangements for the moral discipline, if not also for the 
physical uolhIs of the inmates, are open to grave objections. 
Of some of these it is probable we may hear before long, 
and we hope that all persons connected with Institutions, 
public and private, will take warning, and set them in 
such order that they may honestly welcome the inauiries 
which, sooner or later, will, we trust, be judicially set 
on foot by the proper authorities. That well-conducted 
Institutions have notliing to dread, but even something 
to gain, by such visits of inspection, whether paid by the 
police or by the visitors of the C. O. S., has oeen lately 
proved by inquiries we have ourselves made, through 
the intervention of the latter. Inquiries have a further 
advantage, also, in checking the ease with which un- 
founded evil reports get repeated and aggravated, with- 
out malicious intent, by thoughtless perctons. Having 
recently heard unfavourable accounts of an Orphanage, we 
applied to the Secretary of the C. O. S. for information as 
to their accuracy. Upon finding that the Home in (juestion 
was not supported by public subscription, but entirely by 
the charitable ladies of one family, the visitor was about to 
retire, the province of the C. 0. S. not extending to private 
charity, ^^en he was courteously requested to visit the 
Home, exactly as he was prepared to do had such not 
been the case, and every facility given to enable him to 
form an unbiased opimon. llie result was an unhesi- 
tating verdict in favour of the Home and its management, 
and the unfavourable reports, which, though powerless to 
injure the Institution, would have been most untrue, and 
have been but a cruel return to its supporters for their 
deeds of kindness, are now checked before they had 
acquired that accretion of exaggeration which would 
have made them most difficult to deal with later. Having 
just experienced the valuable assistance of this Society, 
we beg all persons who are in doubt as to the character 
of any Institution, about which they cannot personally 
satisfy themselves, to apply to it in the way we have 
done, assuring them that if their suspicioiis are ill-fou»ided 
they will be doing the Institution itself a favour instead of 
the contrary, and promising them that their inquiries will 
be welcomed by aD conscientious and sensible managers. 
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HINTS FOR TURNING AN -HONEST PENNY' 

FROM DIVERS OORltESl'UNDENTS. 
Sbvbbal ^u^PStions, which may be of use to ladies 
"who are anxioua to add to tlieir incomes, have Intelj 
reached us, and it seenia belter to meotion them at once 
(or vhikt they are 'woitb, nnd let irould-bi! workers make 
their own inquiries, than to lake upon ourselvas alone the 
TeepooHibility of the preliminary investigations. Thi* is 
■JwajB a tedioiu pnioesa, and in these days, whet) the 
coDUion, or fancied collision, of interestA tDAKea every one 
'wish til keep the monopoly of their work in their own 
Lands, ia frequently frau^^ht with diaappointiuent. An 
instance liaa lately oct-urred in Mias Twining'* kind deidre 
to throw open the art of pnint-brush making to ladies; and 
toavert Ihe danger* of ' ho^itd deferred' and the many shps 
'betwiit cup and lip,' nhich so frequentJy inlerreoe, we 
. -will make our readers partniTa io every eugceaiiQn which 
"we receive, and invite their co-operation in tiillowing them 
wp. Fruitlefis as many may be, even tailunw occaaionaUy 
throw light upon the nature or the remuneration of the 
■work open to women ; ' 
information upon any 
ceptable, whether supplied incontidbnceor;)ro6on0;jufiAei>. 
' Mrs. 1>. 11." has been paying visits in one of the great 
cheese-making districts of l)n)jland, and is struck uith 
the pleasantness and cleanoe^ uf dairy-work, and thinks 
that many a woman, how'ever much ' the lady,' real or 
ima^nary, might uajoj, not only the euperinlendence of 
ft dairy, but do much of the manual work herself besides. 



part of her ilutie • which could not be ea^^ily learned by any 
one who poascased some braina and patience, or carried 
OD by any one tolerably strong and quite healthy. The 
more intelli^Dt perKins are the better they perform the 
mmplest duties, and aa she stirred the sweet fresh curds in 
the whey the thought struck her, '^^'olltd not such work 
AS this suit many a lad^ who had no gifts for teachiog, 
lut who has too much mdependence of spirit to Itnd the 
mtuAtion of companion agreeable!" Like the practical 
woman she is, uur friend imparted her thought to the 
gentleman who owtis the beautiful dairy in which she 
■node her first exueiiment of amateur cheese-making, and 
baa obtained his kind pT»inise of further information should 
•ny lady wish to qualify as a dairy-woman. 

Anotner correspondent ,' whom wo will call ' Kew,' aa 
tber« (leema an hidden sug^tivenoss in that word in con- 
nexion with her proposal, u ' told on good authority that 
there ia an opening for ladies an botanical flower-paintera, 
and that thoroughly good workers may make a good 
Bum weekly.' With tbe interest so extensively felt in 
garden culture, and the constant influn of new plants 
and flowers from foreign countries, we Ciin well beheve 
this; but we would remind any lady who paints flowers, 
and who would like to earn money in this n-ay, that 
absolute fidelity and great painataking are neceSFary 
ivhem scientific requirements are to be met, and that, 
besides a fair kaowfedge of Botany, which is a n'ne giuJ 
non, most canjful execution, and great accuracy of both 
eye- and baud, will be raquiule. U not likely to be very 
iindoly useful, this hint will not he in vain if it gite an 
impulse to more careful study of flowers with a view to 
euch work in future. 

' Lady P. S.' was reminded of the need many of her 



* At the moment of going to press, ' Ken ' iafomiH lis that shr 
baa been mistaken in siipponing thwe are any present vacancius, 
but we allow the tHnnage to itiLiid, an an incentive to lsi!i«s to 
improve their work bh much as possible, with a view to snch 
employment in ftttnre. 



leas wealthy Mstera have of remunerative work by the 
remark of the manager of one of the largaat ' Rococo ' 
abop^ in England, who said that he thought ladies 
migbt And an opening for their talenta of deaifni and 
execution in the brass repoiutf work, for which there 
is now BO great a demand in the form of trays and other 
articles. It nerds great delicacy in execution, and admits 
of endless variety of taste and idea, and would probably 
take about a year to learn thoroughly. The articles nre 
made into the right shape by the workmen, and then the 
d^ign is workL-d on it with very delicate tools. It would 
be difficult to get instruction, and the patronage of soma 
large firm or shop would be required, as it is not safe to 
depend for sale on private orders ; but as there are so 
few workmen in London, it would be better to get 
lessons abroad. A lady who is said to work for the 
trade in i'ai'is most be-autifullj might be induced to do 
this, or a foreigner might be engaged to come over on 
purpoae. The tools required are small and not expensive. 

The Qween newsjiapiir for September Cth ha-i a very 
proclical suggesliiin with re,spcct to the painted buttons 
which are now ao fashionable. It says ; — 

' The French fashion journals moke constant mention of 
china buttous, hand - painted, and tbe Americans seem 
equally familiar with wooden buttons, which are very exten- 
sively painted for their own nse by young lodiea with Qoiol 
dealgns, each one differing from the other. The few china- 
painted buttons as yet seen here have been imported from 
France, anil the American wooden ones seem entirely un- 
known. There is no need, however, tliat they should remain 
so, for we should imagino any of out well-known tlrms 
would execute an oriiei for buttons for painting upon if the 
aiie anil design wito given ; and certainly any wood-lnmcr 
could produce the wooden buttons, which would rcgntre to 
be painted in oil colours and then varnished. 

' We have, however, our own eapeoial novelty in bnttons 
of terra cotta. which, we twheve. were the invention of an 
Irish lady, who paints them, and has also invented a plan 
for plating tlie surfaces without firing. Her work is dona 
in oils, not in water-colours, and is extremely beantiful and 
minute. The plam buttons for painting upon may be 
obtained at the Torciany Terra Cotta Works, which hav* 
been so often mentioned in the columns of the <iueen.' 

Aa a more trivial suggestion tor handiwork likely to sell, 
we will chronicle under the word ' Brushing-cloth ' a 
piece of light sheeting, or any washing material, two 
yards square, white or coloured, and roughly ornamented 
by a free-flowing border or central monogram, to placs 
under the chair when the hair is being brushed. Tliis 
plan is always followed when the h^r-dresser attends to 
cut hair, and although not so much required whenever the 
hair is dressed, would be a neat and cleanly habit, and a 
protoction to the carpet. Immediately tbe lady rises, her 
m^d takes up and folds away the cloth for a good shakiiig 
into the fire-phwe or otherwhere before uainff again, 

' ]tf, Evans' says she thinks there would bo a good 
sale for neat, light cnn-stands, to stand on the toi&tte- 
table, now that people wear so many different kinds of 
head-gear, and want to leave either nat, cap, or bonnet, 
on some safe altitude when going out of doors or coming 
home. They might be made in light wood, painted, or 
even in strong pasteboard, or of fluted muslin stretched 
on a wooden centre or strong wire frame. Details, how- 
ever, she kftvei to thf ingenuity of the workers, only 
premising that they shoula be light, handy, and stand 
square and steady. For home use, a nincushinn or box 
for hair-pins at the foot might be an advantage, and help 
to keep the stand straight; while if anything can h* 
arranged for travelling that would onfasten and fold flat, 
it would be specially c( 
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REMINISCENCES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 

LIFE. 

By a Colonist of 1850. 
{Continued from page 136.) 

Part IV. 

THB SOCIAL OUTLOOK FOR THE PUTURS. 

Thebb is an ever-recurring scare, that every new improve- 
ment or reform which is pressed upon society — though it 
meets an acknowledged want, and can scarcely be prevented 
— will be carried too far, and may work greater evils than it 
eures. We have already mentioned the objection from the 
economic side to the competition of women in the fields of 
better'paid work that tliey will reduce the wages of the men, 
whose privilege it has hiUierto been to work for them, and 
thus make marriage more difficult than before. Labour- 
saving machinery has been thus feared as leading to over- 
production, and the sewing-machine itself was expected to 
throw nine tenths of the sempstresses out of employment 
and to reduce their miserable wages, and yet there is no 
doubt that it has been distinctly friendly to the whole class. 
When Thomas Hood wrote his powerful and pathetic * Song 
of the Shirt' in the Christmas number of Punch for 1843 it 
was no fancy picture that he drew. A woman brought up 
for some petty theft told the magistrate she made men's 
striped cotton shirts at l^d. each, and he asked how many 
she could make in a day, and she replied — * If I make a 
long day, working from 6 in the morning till 12 at night, I 
can make four.' A middlewoman known to the writer, who 
had taken the work to and from the needlewoman for the whole- 
Sale houses, about 1841, said the pay used to be 2\d, in her 
time, but the competition of women who could sew and 
could do nothing else reduced it after she left London for 
Australia. Now, going through an Adelaide factory, we see 
such working men's shirts made by one machinist and two 
quick or three slower tackers and finishers. The shirts are 
cut ; the machine and the thread furnished by the wholesale 
house. The machinist gets-2«. 2d. a dozen, and tackers and 
finishers divide between them 4f. 4<2., which makes the 
price for making each shirt 6^d. If they are clever hands 
th^y can each make 208. or more a week in the working day 
of eight hours, and as there is only 10 per cent of duty on 
ready-made clothing the payment in England cannot be 
much less than here. In every step of the process of 
making the cotton into garments there has been a great 
improvement in the condition of the labourer. The free 
workman has taken the place of the slave on the planta- 
tions. Factory and workshop legislation has reduced the 
hours of labour for all, and especially protected women and 
children from overwork, and provided for ventilation and 
healthier conditions for the spinners and weavers ; and the 
sewing-machine has improved the position of the needle- 
woman ; and yet the working man can buy for the same, or 
perhaps even less money, a shirt as good in material and 
very much better made than when it seemed to cost so 
many * human creatures' lives.' 

What competition of an additional phalanx of women as 
workers could be as disturbing as this development of 
mechanical contrivance, which was so dreaded, but which 
timed out so beneficial ? And to tie the hands of half of the 
human race in order that there should be more work for the 
other half to do can scarcely be wise economy. Already a 
very large number of smgle women are earning their own live- 
lihood in other ways than in the time-honoured ones of 
domestic service and of teaching, to the raising of the 
payment for these branches of industry. And so far even 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr acknowledges that the movement has 
done nothing but good, altliough she dreads its being 
carried to extremes. She dreads the loss of the peculiarly 
feminine characteristics and the decomposition of society 
if all women leave their retired domestic sphere and rush into 
professions, and the ablest and the best forswear matrimony 
and maternity. But society has been threattti«d wiUi sub- 



version, as Mrs. Fawcett puts it, from every innovatiaiit 
political and social, which an earnest minority has advo- 
cated, and yet it continues to stand firm. Society is too 
tough to be undermined and disintegrated by a fresh apph- 
cation of the principles of free trade. They are already free 
to discharge if they please many kinds of important unpaid 
work. Some women, no doubt, will blunder and rush into 
careers for which they are not fitted ; but there is no need 
for legislating against that any more than for making lawf 
to prevent deaf men from serving on juries or cripples from 
enlisting in the army. Things will find their level if they 
are only left alone. Birs. Orr suggests that, in preference 
to leaving the domestic duties for rougher outside work, 
the women should reconquer their own sphere by -the 
better performanoe of household work; but that is really 
being done simultaneously with the opening of other fields, 
if we may judge by the enthusiasm about sick-nursing and 
cookery and art needlework, and here in the colonies servants 
will always be so scarce and so dear as to make domesiio 
duties honourable. 

There need be little fear of any general entrsnoe on the 
part of women into professions ; the education is too long 
and too costly for any large number of parents to afford it 
to girls who may marry : but young women with exceptional 
abiUty, and energy and patience, will no doubt enter if the 
doors are open, and will probably succeed. These qualities 
are not so abundant in the world that we should war against 
the admission of such women. Much mechanical and ligiht 
clerical work wUl be competed for successfully by young 
women. When arithmetic is properly taught to them they 
may be employed, as in France, largely in book-keeping. 
The Civil Service may be invaded in other directions than 
the Telegraph Department, where in the central London 
office 800 girls are now employed with satisfactory results. It 
is just possible that the Civil Service might benefit from the 
admission of a class whose ranks may be thinned by 
marriage, especially as the prettiest and the most attractive 
are often not the best workers. A stupid or idle boy is a 
fixture in a Government office, and he has no temptation to 
leave it. It was considered to be a piece of vanity, and also 
of ignorance, on Miss Martineau's part when she said that 
she, in common with all literary women, had many oHen of 
marriage, for the male horror oi blues is proverbial. But it 
was true so far. Miss Martineau was believed to be earning 
lOOOL a-year by her pen, which she could do as well after 
marriage as before, and there is little doubt that under 
these circumstances she would have had many suitors, even 
if she had been twice as deaf and dogmatic. Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson carries on a large and lucrative medical practice, 
and Mrs. Allingham works at her exquisite water-colour 
painting as diligently as ever, and according to all accounts 
both ladies are most affectionate wives and mothers. There 
can be no doubt tiiat women with such a career would only 
marry for love. The class of domestic servants who have 
gone amongst strangers to earn their own living are still full 
of family affections and amenable to words of love, so that 
in their case we see no narrowing and hardening of the 
nature. Those who think that all women need the sanctitj 
of home and parental influence to keep them good and 
womanly should see their principles fully carried oat in 
Spain, where it is not considered proper for a girl to go to 
service without either her mother or her aunt, or other 
watchful relative, going with her for her protection. As in 
the case of our domestic servants, as a general rule, when 
the middle-class woman of the future consents to many she 
must choose not between destitution and marriage but 
between the modest competence she can earn and the 
modest competence her lover offers. If love is cast into the 
balance the joint home will have wonderful attractions ; if 
love is absent the independent life will be felt to be the best. 
And the savings she has or ought to have been making for 
sickness or old age will be thrown into the oomiHon stock or 
be secured for future needs. It is not the large income that 
makes marriage prudent, it is the habitual Uving within it 
on both sides; and when women beoome in any laige 
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measnre independent workers they will learn the manage- 
ment of money and the value of small economies. An 
artisan earn i n g fifty shillings a- week, and a domestic servant 
earning with her board and lodging twelve shillings, who 
spend every penny as tiiey earn it, would ran a great risk* 
in marrying. On both sides there should be savings, and 
both should do their part towards the providing the neces- 
sary famishing of a household. 

The mfluence of a large class of intelligent and educated 
women being engaged in independent work will be felt upon 
Drett and Fasfuon^ for in time working women will be strong 
enough to please themselves, and dress without slavish com- 
pliance with the dicta of fashion. 

Society, too, will be modified. Working women cannot 
spare time for morning calls or strength for dissipation 
carried on to late hours. Some professional ladies in 
England have adopted the French system of evening recep- 
tions; and although they cannot set any fashion for the 
upper ten thousand, middle-class people whose daughters 
have a career to follow out will adopt this inexpensive and 
eminently social manner of meeting their friends of both 
sexes. Men and women will have more common ground ; 
if there will be less outward deference on one side and less 
softness on the other, there will be more mutual respect and 
more thorough understanding. The standard of morals will 
be equalised in a large degree. 

There are women also, hke Harriet Martineau, who, rightly 
or wrongly, feel their characters too distinctive and their 
objects in life too important to allow them to sink to a 
secondary place and merge their individuality in that of 
another. The removal of ah artificial restrictions on woman*s 
work will make it more honourable to be single, and there- 
fore will remove the strongest temptation to a loveless 
marriage. In France, where the parents accumulate the 
dot and arrange the marriages of both sons and daughters, 
celibacy is rare. In the United States, except in the older 
ones, where women are in a great preponderance, where the 
girls and the young men have the greatest freedom of inter- 
course, and have the entire management of their own love 
affairs, marriage is all but universal The half-and-half 
method of Eng^Umd results in an increasing ratio of celibacy 
in the middle and higher classes. The tendency of things 
in England and the colonies is in favour of the young folks 
managing for themselves, and marriage is a thing so mo- 
mentous and BO personal that it must be the better way. 
And this will tend to what is dehcately called the ' initiative ' 
being occasionally taken by the weaker sex. 

And with regard to the other sex, we can believe they will 
be induced to marry with more courage if they are con- 
fronted by women, bright, capable, and sell-reliant; who 
know the value of money by having to earn and administer 
it; who have some trained intelligence and capacity for 
bosiness, which will make them helpful always, and in 
times of sickness or misfortune capable of adding to the 
family exchequer; who can take an intelligent interest in 
public matters without neglecting their household or their 
children, and whose ideas are not concentrated on dress, 
servants, and the keeping up appearances, but are turned 
towards rational objects in which the married pair may 
work hand in hand. These things may be called Utopian 
or premature, but no one can thoughtfully watch the stream 
of tendency all over the world without being convinced that 
they are at our gates, and the sooner our community is 
pre]Mred for them the more wisely they will be met, and 
the less mischief will accompany the benefits they may be 
expected to bring. 

{To he eontinufd,) 



A Thisd Edition of Miss Henrietta Warleigh*s Dibkctions 
AMD Scales for Kmittimg Stockings, 6d. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.), will be welcomed by all who have to knit socks 
and stockings of vaiying sizes. It has been found specially 
OMfnl in tftaohing knitting to Mbool-childrea. 



ACROSTIC. 

* What is thy name ? ' a traveller cried, 

As he the old man met. 
* I am the first/ the seer replied ; 

' Canst thou my form forget ? 
No pilgrim on Life s rugged road 

Can fail to feel my wrath ; 
On every back I lay a load. 

Strew thorns in every path ! 
— Yet here's the aecond ; a gentle maid, 

That follows with her w iles, 
She daros my kingdom to invskde, 

And turns my tears to smiles. 
The load that bows each pilgrim back, 

She lightens with her wand, 
And if earth's sky is bung with black 

She shows a heaven beyond.* 

1. Beyond the ocean. 

2. A musiccd composition. 

3. An American animal. 

4. Infidelity. 

5. A Turki^sh punishment. 

6. A Spartan generaL 

7. A proclaimer of praise. K. G. 



Cnrnsponbena. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTa 

Ths Editor does not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as this journal is intended 
to afford opportimity for the consideration of all topics 
affecting Women's Wants or Work, contributions (which 
may include narratives) in any way calculated to further the 
end in view may be forwarded. Unless objected to, the 
receipt of these will be acknowledged in the Oaxette. 



A New Contxmpi«ativx Obdib. 

Madam, — ^Will you allow another Invalid to assure the 

* Invalid ' writer of a letter on * A New Contemplative Order,' 
in your issue of September, that the very object of the 
founders of the * Guild for Invalids ' is to draw them oui of 
thenuelvet, to suggest work in which they may join with 
others, and to help the * healthy ' to exercise their privilege 
of ministering to ^e sick ? Msjiy who would gladly show 
kindness to invalids lack opportunities of doing so, or, 
rather, do not know how to set about it acceptably to them. 
Those who desire to be Associates of the new Guild will have 
many ways of doing this pointed out to them ; and as re- 
gards the invahds, it cannot surely make them more * self- 
contemplative ' to be enabled to feel for the trials and 
sufferings of others, or to discover that their own burden, 
which has appeared to them exceptionally heavy, is light 
compared with that of other sufferers. 

It is quite true that many invalids have their own work 
in life clearly put before them, their * duty in that state of life 
to which God calls them ' (as your correspondent remarks), 
their own especial* niche in the family to fill, and therefore 
they do not need other occupations or interests. But there 
are others whose lives are veiy lonely, who have outlived 
those who made life dear to them, and have none especially 
to care for, or who are without means or opportunities of 
usefulness ; and many of these would be very thankful to be 
enrolled in loving fellowship with those who seek to do God 
service and ib work for His children, and will gladly hear of 

* something they can do ' to brighten the long hours of their 
sohtary confinement to their sick-room. The strong and 
the weak are incited to work together and to pray together, 
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«b in his or her onn pliere nf life, withoai JDMnging on 
isUtmg duties,' aa ia v*>ll pomteil ont in Uje revised 
Bmphlet OQ the proposed ' (iiiild (or Involiclii,' which is in 
atura to besi the nnme of ' St. Cross,' from tlie cliurch sjid 
MMpitkl of that name in the DeiKiibouiLood of Winchester. 
YoniB truly, 

ThK AuTHOn OF ' SeNSHISB IM SfCKBKBB,' ijc. itc. 
ThK OlBLs' FHreSDLI SOCIETT. 

Ull>AH,^We liaTS Been, with much regret, a paragraph 
in the H'omoii'i. (incelU for Beplcniber, Btoting tliat it Vaa 
been lomd Ironi eiperience that 'the orgauimtion of the 
Otkis' Friendly 8o(iiet3' is not adapted for young women 
Bclployed in druaemaking, in irarebuuses, ehopc, mills, or 
taatoriea. laundries, and theatres, drc. in towns ; and in the 
ooontry, such ns are employed as lacemakers, Btraw-plaiterB, 
foriil-serTantB,'<£c. We beg to enter our prolest agunst the 
above statement, and to eipreea oor convictioo, based on 
experience, that the O, F. S. can and doea work snccosBfiillv 
lor these classes, who appreciate its benefits quite aa much 
u those who are in domestic eerrice. We woiild also pro- 
test ogaiusl the Btotement found elsewhere in the same 
nmmber of yoiu- pap«, that no girl (thoite in country Tillages 
eiOGpted) ean be said, with perfect certainty, to bear an 
nnblelnisboil character after tweWc or thirteen. We beg to 
•tate that the O.K. S. has always adiuitted members from 
twalve yearn old, nor has it ever yet made a limit ol age itt 
which a yoong woman shoold be ' loo old for admisaion.' 
B. C. Uket [Viu-Prt.idtnt). 
Far Eireiitir/ Cammitttr of G.F. S. 
ffin.^Any correction of m is- statements m our Gmeitt 
«iU always be welcome, and if tlie experience of the pro- 
moters of the ' YouuK Women's Help Society,' from whose 
FrOiSpectus the pasaage is quoted, is not universal, it should 
eertainly so be stated. The point in dispute, however, 
■eetns lo be the suitability of a Society, wtUi so stringent 
ft Tulo as to admission as the (i. F, S. to the masses 
of town girls ol eighteen and apnards, the character of 
whose migratory lives, past and present, it seems almost 
impossible to ascertain. Of its value to those of any class 
who, liaving ante been admitted in accordance with tlie 
ipirit of Riil« III., have done nothing since lo forfeit 
meniU'iilup, there ia no question whatever. 

Tiip hi'cond objection may be removed by drawing atten- 
tion lo l)ie remamder of the sentence, port only ol which 
is quoted by the Committee. It nil! then anrely be Been 
that no BQch wholesale condemnation as that with which 
they reproach it is intended ; Uod forbid ! but only a 
repetition of the some idea, that, bearing in mind the in- 
poBBibility dI oacertiiining the cliaracttu' of girls after some 
years hove elapsed, it woald be better not to admit girlB 
much over childhood, except in country villages, where every 
one's liistory is known. Wc think both parties are agreed 
that mistakes in admission ore injurtons to the individuois 
■a well as U> the Society. In years to come we may hope to 
find joUDK women of all oges members of tlie G. F. 8., but 
at present it would seem safer to limit the age for admission 
upwards as well as downwards. Whether it would be eipe- 
dieat to moke a rule to this etiect must, of course, rest with 
the Conncil. Ilie original passage stands thus :— 

' If, then, the U. F. S. and all Associations which make un- 
blemished character the one condition of njembership, remain 
tma to their principles, it follows, either tljat they can only, 
with perfect certainty aa to clWocter, odinit as members 
children of twelve or thirteen.who have no past lo iniguire into ; 
irr. that their operations must, as a rule, be limited to country 
villages, where a ^irl'a history, shoold she not have left her 
home for service, has been rii fvidtncf since her infancy.] 
Pluk Nkeslewobe. 
Madaii, — Miss Julie Braun's work has been mentioned in 
jonr pai>eT, and as I have for years deplored the iuelHcient 
metlioda of teaching betrayed by such samples of plain 
needlework aa have passed tlirough my handii. 1 was pre- 
pared to rejoice at the pnwpeel of amendment aBorded by 
her proposed instructions. Having lately seen tlie colleotion 



of a first-closa pupil from Dormstadti I fear that the toaehing 
now being introduced is not exactly what we require. I aaw 
elaborate perfection in the making of new garments. This 
is as it should be. But poor women most mend mncli 
oftcner than moke, and aa ilTemjlh is the most important 
desi<leratnm in their work, rapidiiy the saeond, and beauty 
tlie last, the style of patching and darning sliown to me, 
wonderfully perfect in its way, appeared wholly beside the 
mark. It is neceaaory to darn slockm^ta neatly ; but where 
a man and aii or eight children, beaides tlio wife iieraelt, 
have to be considered, she certainly most have practised 
well if abe con count her stitches. Uow much lees con shfl 
afford lo remake by hand the injured parts of a huckaback 
towel or a checked dusteri' Bat doth, fuRUan. and donnel. 
must be repaired ; even leather will sometimes demand the 
aasiatanoe of an amatf ur. Surely these materials ouglit to 
find a place in a central darning -school? So oaght fine 
damook ; for though I question the utility of consuming 
hours over dusters and hand-towols, there is no question 
whether table-cloths, clear mnalin, and net, are worth re- 
pairing ao as lo match the stitch ; and this ought to bo 
within the power of Urst-olaBS girls from such a scluul. 
It ia a great pity, too. thai the bias doming, long since 
reoommendcd by stocking - weavers and practised at the 
London Orphan Aaylnm. should be left out of iho list. 
Very truly yours. Maui JomaauN. 

Institotk o» Abi. 
UAniM, — I think some of your readers will be glad to bear 
a little more of tlie Institnto of Art, tu which you accorded a 
patsing uolice in Augiist number. The scheme is, as yon 
justly observe, ' upon its trial ;' but meanwhile, and pending 
final decision upon its ments or demerits, there can, I think, 
be but ODo opinion as to the advantage offered by stich fine 
rooms aa those al 9 Conduit Street for the display of work. 
Of course there, as elsewhere, buyers as well oa workers are 
needed, and the entrance (GiL) is so IriHing that even those 
who do not core to buy need not gmdge ' a walk round ;' 
and will, I think, feel repaid for their tronble if the forth- 
ooming Exhibition is equal to the last. The rooms are now 
dosed, but will open during October for three months. Fnll 
particulars ol rules, Ac, cmi be obtained from Capt. Niven, 
a Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 

Yours truly, A Member of ibk iNSTrruTE. 

EUF1:0VUENT FOR luCUs' LEIEOUE. 

MADAu.—The grievous want of genticwomeu in the poor 
parishes in the Eaat ol London, both north and south, liaa 
once more been pressed upon my notice. I venture to hope 
that some of your readers may feel disposed to help to 
supply it. 1 do not ask for ' sisters ' or > deaconesses,' 
but merely for iieighbaan, ' at leisure from themselves to 
soothe and lympolhiae,' unless tlie Hector finds them more 
active work, i have seen ladies of some means, and more 
colture, catabtieh themselves in a very poor part of London 
and of a great smoky northern town. Are there none to 
follow their example f Some, no doubt, oould not bear the 
coniiuement in bricks and mortar oU the year round ; bat 
their society would be valuable during nine months — six — 
even llireel No one knows, who has not experience, how . 
depressing it ia lo have im educated people at hand ; to 
have Sunday School, Diatrict Visiting. Clubs, and Uotbert' 
Meetings, all sailing, as it were, under jury-mastB; or 
how precious a trustworthy homely friend or two would be 
in nearly all the crowded parishes of London. Young ladies 
would not do ; oor invalids in body or mind ; nor. of course, 
ilrifilule persona; nor sentimenlal people; nor any who 
depend on ' appreciation ' for tlietr happiness. The sepa- 
ration ol the poor and rich, ho called, is injuring both 
fatally. Men are wanted, as well as women, for this service 
of self-devotion ; to them 1 have not access at pre'sent ; but 
O that such could be found, to prove to artisan and 
laboiuer that manliness doea not consist in privation of 
rehfiion and contempt for improvement I Who will descend 
into these social pita and carry the freah air-(,nvineBiachiiiiry 
of a gentle home with tliem f Very truly yours, M, J. 
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A SUPERIOR and Comfortable HOME is ofifered to a Lady 
in a beautiful neighbourhood (Twickenham) twelve 
miles from London. An Invalid or Mental Case not objected 
to. Address M. E., Hygeia Lodge, Wadhurst, Sussex. 

CONVALESCENT HOME, Rutherford Cottage, Wenban 
Rood, Worthing, Sussex. Terms, 10«. per week. Ap- 
plications to be made to Miss Penny, at tlie above address. 

HOME STUDY, to Supersede or Supplement a Governess, 
conducted in Writing by Two Ladies (higlily Certifi- 
cated). Divinity, History, English Literature, English 
Grammar, Modem History, French, German, Latin, Har- 
mony, Arithmetic. Address Miss Rust, 6 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 

A YOUNG LADY, holding Government Certificates as a 
Teacher of English, wishes a Situation in a Family. 
She has spent a year in Brussels, and Teaches Drawing and 
Painting. Address A. Y., 42 Somerset Street. 

FULL-SIZED GENTLEMEN'S SOCKS, Hand-knitted, 
best Fingering, 2«. a pair. New Connaught Yam, 3^. 
a pair. Crochet Wool Petticoats, 1». 6J. Cliair-bncks com- 
menced. Crewels to Finish, 2/». and 2x. 6r/. Sold for 
Charity. Address E. M., care of Mrs. Swinburne, 171 Nor- 
wich Road, Ipswich. 

LADY DELINEATES~CHARACTERS from HAND- 
WRITING for 13 Stamps. Address H. H., Mrs. G. 
Smith, Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

TSSTIMOMIAL No. 126. 

* Yon described the character wonderfully.'— A. W. 



A LADY having received Correspondence Instruction from 
A Cambridge, is desirous of benefiting Girls who are 
out of reach of Evening Classes, and undertakes to give 
INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE m ENGLISH 
HISTORY for small fee. Further particulars on applica- 
tion to M. W., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

YOUNG ORPHAN LADY.~In answer to the Appeal for 
School Fees fcnr the above, a Lady offers bl. B>-year for 
four years, if others will do the same. Address S. G. T., 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

ORDERS WANTED for KNITTED SOCKS or STOCK- 
INGS, Wool or Silk. Apply Miss F. Wyrley Birch, 
Telegraph House, Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

MAD.AME ROSINA PICO, late Prima Donna, and Pupil 
of Rossini, is willing to undertake the entire Super- 
intendence of One or Two Young Ladies preparing for the 
MUSICAL PROFESSION, to Live and Board with her. 
Terms moderate. Highest references given and required. 
Address 36 Markham Square, Chelsea. 

GOOD PIANO LESSONS by a Lady; Successful and 
Experienced Teacher ; formerly Pupil of Dr. Wylde. 
ALSO PIANISTE FOR DANCE PARTIES. Newest 
Music. Town or Suburbs. 3«. 6d per hour. Address X., 
7 Tavistock Crescent, W. 

A LADY, living at St. Leonard's, wishes to know of a 
Lady who could assist her in preparing to pass in 
French for the Cambridge Examination. Address L. F., 
42 Somerset Street. 



THE LADIES* TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR DRESS 
MAKING, AND ALL KINDS OF NEEDLEWORK. 



A LADY (19) seeks an Engagement as GOVERNESS. 
Acquirements : English, French, Music, German. 
School of Art Certificate for Freehand Drawing. Address 
L. Aloab, High Street, Witham, Essex. 

11 R. G. F. STEVENSON, M.A , Exammer for Cambridge 
ill Local Examinations, 1879 (Late Scholar of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge), 2 Elgin Road, Croydon, will prepare 
Ladies (by Correspondence) for the University Examinations 
in Classics, English Histoiy, and Literature, 



THE LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
was established in 1875, with the following objects : — 
To aJfford Free Instraction in Dressmaking to Young 
Gentlewomen, to hold Classes for Amateurs, and to give 
Employment in Embroidery to Gentlewomen in Reduced 
Circumstances. 

The Association was founded partly as a Charitable 
Institution, but still endeavouring to obtain commercial 
success; and, in fact, it has, in the last three years, not 
been unsuccessful. Twenty-four Ladies have, for various 
periods, been employed in the Dressmaking, many of them 
receiving small salaries, 23 in the Embroidery Department, 
and 159 have attended the Classt>s ; besides which a repu- 
tation for good work and a fair business connexion have 
been established. The Committee have had the satisfaction 
to remark that there exists an increasing demand for de- 
monstration and practice lessons in useful Needlework on 
the Continental system, and they have reason to believe 
employment could be found for ladies as certificated 
teachers of all kinds of needlework. It is proposed, there- 
fore, whilst retaining the present form of business, to 
establish additional Classes for Plain Needlework, Knitting, 
Darning, <&c., together with Free-hand Drawing; and Cer- 
tificated Teachers will be engaged to conduct Uie proposed 
Classes. 

The present premises are too small and inconvenient for 
this proposed School of Needlework, and with the view to 
enlist public sympathy for the scheme, a Public Meeting 
was held on July 12th in the present premises of the 
Institution. The chair was taken by the Rev. Brook Lam- 
bert ; and resolutions were proposed and seconded by 
Dr. Lauder Brunton, the Rev. G. P. Badger, D.C.L., 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, M.P., and A. Henriqnes, Esq. 
Miss Julie Braun of Reutlingen, and Miss Hubbard, also 
addressed the meeting. It was agreed unanimously that 
the present School of Dressmaking and Embroidery should 
be enlarged into a Technical School of all kinds of Needle- 
work ; and as the expenses of such an undertaking must 
necessarily be considerable, in order to raise the required 
capital it was proposed to form a Company (with limited 
liability), with a capital of 2000/. in 1/. Shares fully paid 
up, with power to raiHC a further sum of 2000Z., in sums 
of not more than 500/. in any one year, with the authority 
of a meeting of Shareholders duly convened, at which two 
thirds of the Shareholders present shall agree to such 
increase of capital. 

The Committee can hardly entertain the hope that they 
will be able to pay a dividend during the first two years, 
but they offer to Shareholders, as an advantage to which 
they are clearly entitled, to allow a discount of five per cent 
on work done at the Institution. The Company, when 
established, will be managed by a Board of Directors of 
Gentlemen, and a Committee of Management of Ladies. 

The public are invited to enter their names for Shares, 
such subscriptions not to be deemed legally binding until 
the Company is formally constituted, which will not be 
done until after a public meeting shall have been held in 
the month of October or beginning of November. 

A LADY wishes to dispose of \yOOLLEN COMFORTERS, 
the Work of a Crippled and Paralytic Girl ; her only 
means of subsistence. Also Knitted Petticoats, Bodices, &c, 
(the work of a Blmd Girl), and all kinds of Shetland Goods. 
Orders received — specify colour and length — by Mrs. Stuabt 
Rendel, Pl&s Dinam, Llandinam, Montgomeryshire. 

A LADY has some beautiful SILK GAUZE DRESSES to 
dispose of. Width, 25 and 30 inches. Price 2s. per 
yard. Address T. S., Miss Bartholomew's, Addlestone, 
Surrey. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'? SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BASEB STREET, POBTMAN SQUARE. 



Established for the benefit 0/ necessitous Ladies only. 



OBDERS FOB NEEDLEWORK of EVERT DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special Designs executed to order. 

Ladies* Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work* <&c., always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 



REGISTRT FOR GOVERNESSES. LADT-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

OOMPANIONS. &c. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, MisB 
M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 



GENTLEWOMAN'S HOME-WORK ASSOCUTION. 

RDERS requested for EDGINGS in CROCHET, TAT- 
TING, and EMBROIDERY, at very moderate prices. 
Also DOLLS' CLOTHES and BABIES' SHOES. Address 
Miss E. M. BuBNEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton. 







AUSTllALIAN SILK -GROWERS' DEPOT, 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES* SERICICULTURAL COMPANY. LIMITED, 

3 Chablsb Stbeet, Gbosvenob Squabb, W. 

{Removed from No, 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Neill to forward the interests 
of Australian Silk Growers ; to facilitate the sale of the 
Befuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 
Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, Is. Sd. oz. ; 
Dyed, Is. lOd. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6«. to 
10<. 6d. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, <kc. from 3». 6d. to 30». 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from Qs. to 16«. Also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Prices 
from IBs. to 328. each. 

Ebmen & Robt's Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, <fec. 



KNITTING MACHINES (m easy Terms of Purchase. 

UNITED KINGDOM BENEFICENT ASSOCIATION. 

VOTES urgently WANTED for a Candidate who only re- 
quires about 300 more to render her eligible for Election 
in November. Address C. E. T., 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 

MISS SIMCOX'S TWELVE -A- SIXPENNY BASKETS 
OF BULBS AND SPRING-BEDDING PLANTS; 
namely. Choice Hyacinths, Roman ditto, Polyanthus, Nar- 
cissus, Garden ditto. Daffodils, Jonquils, Tulips, Rex 
Rubrorum, La Candeur (three of each), Tulips (early dwarf, 
single). Anemones, Snowdrops, Crocuses (large yellow, thirty 
of each, with twelve choice Crocuses for pots and forty-eight 
mixed, good, hardy, showy Spring-bedding Plants. To save 
delay early Orders requested. 9 St. Maiy's Terrace, New- 
town, Huntingdon. 

i RITHMETIC BY CORRESPONDENCE. Very moderate 
ii terms. Cambridge system. Monthly paper sent. En- 
close stamped envelope to Mmb Wilson, Daldowie, Torquay. 



TO AMATEUR AUTHORS.— Manuscripts Corrected, 
Hints given regarding Publication, and other Literarr 
Work undertaken, by one who has already publiahed. Ad- 
dress Vebitas, care of A. C. Beattie, Esq., Solicitor, 9 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street, London. 
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RT NEEDLEWORK.— Miss SCOTT executes Orders fdor 
DESIGNING AND TRACING at Moderate Charges. 
Wools tested. Is. extra. Address 41 Arundel Square, Banis- 
bury, N. 

FILOSELLE, best qualitjr, Forty Shades to ounce, is.; 
half-ounce, 2«. 6rf. CHOICE CRETONNE SPRAYS. 
Twelve prepared, 2». 9^2. ; uncut, Is. 9d. CREWELS, Is. 3d 
per dozen. Prepared TABLE BORDERS, BANNERS, with 
Assorted Filoselles, 12s. 6(2. Address Miss Atmkb, 9 Si. 
Maiy's Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 
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LADY who is opening a SEA-SIDE HOME under ex- 
cellent patronage, will be glad to receive applications 
for BOARDERS immediately. Apply, stating terms, to 
Miss Davies, Grenville Lodge, Crescent Road, Worthing. 

WORKS BY L. M. H. 

Editob of *Thb Woman's Gazbttb.' 



HANDBOOK OP WOMAN'S WORK. 

Third Edition, with Additions. Grown 8to. paper boards, U. 

' No woman in search of the means of eaminff a liTidihood ooold 
do better than be^ by spendinf a shilling on this osefnl and well- 
arranged book.' — Myra't Jowmcu. 



INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED FOR THE 

BENEFIT of WOMEN and CHILDREN: GUIDES TO. 

Now being published in oonnezion with ' The Woman's Oaaetta.' 
Crown 8ro. each 6d. 

Part I.— Industrial Schools and Yonnff Women's Institntes. 
Part II.— Hospitals, Gonvalesoent and Boarding Homes. 
Part III. — Associations and Homes for Penitente, ico. 
Part lY.— Educational and Technical Institutions, 

and List of Public Schools, Gk>lleges, ico, 

' A very useful compilation for a class generally needing the help 
of ready and practioal information; — for clergymen aira distrial 
visitors, and all who are endearonring to alleruiite the tnmblee of 
the most helpless and silent sn£Fering part of our oonunnnity.' 



' In the most compendious form it supplies many details re^peok- 
in^ educational associations, and scholastic and toaining institiibons, 
nsmg those terms in a very wide sense,'— Qussa. 



WHY SHOULD I SEND MY CHILD 
TO SCHOOL? 
Or, the Education Act of 1876 popularly Explained to Famti. 
Fcap. Sto. Id. 

' Very well written, and may be recommended for dronlation, not 
only amongst the working dasses, but also amongst the ial6.]iayiBg 
tradesfolk?— Chttn^h Ttmss. 

'An excellent little pamphlet.' — Guordtan. 



A PEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

S2mo. sewed, 2d. each. 100 for distribution at half price. 

' We hail with cordial welcome a short paper simply headed, *' A 
Few Words to Schoolmistresses,'* which ^ts them on their gnard 
against those eril communications which may ba infesting tlM 
intercourse of their scholars. The lines are drawn with a flm \mk 
delicate hand.'— Tfc« 8cho6l Ouardaan. 

* A wise and potent little tract.' 

Mm Elites Hoplnns' Btport to a OommiUts of OomocatimL 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 16 pages, ito. price 2d. 
Post free, in adrance, 2s. 6d. per annum. 

Vol. I. (1876) 4to. cloth. Ss. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6d. 

YoLU. (1877) 4to. doth, 3s. 6d. YoL m. (IgTQ) 4fto. oloth. 8i. 6i. 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

All Post-office Orders payable to Af. E, PhiUips, 227 
Oxford Street : or to Messrs. Ilatchard, Post Office, Picca- 
diily Cirrus. Stamps can only he received at the rate of 
is to the shilling y an account of loss in exchange. 

All Advertisetnents will be inserted at the rate of Is. 6d. 
for 30 ioordSf and 6rf. for every additional 8 words. Trade 
Advertisements and Institutions will be charged according 
to space. Terms for a seines by arrangement. 

All should be fonoarded, prepaid, to the Sub-Editor, at 
the Office, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., before 
the '22nd day of the fnonfh at latest. 

Contributions for the * Gazette,' and otiier commonica- 
tions, should be addressed to the Editor at the same 
, address. 
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OU^LOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN in connec- 



'A Sxtbscriber/ who writes on the subject of Miss Addis- 
oott's Home, is requested to send name and address, as 
anonymous correspondence cannot be inserted. 

If ISS PHILLIPS desires to acknowledge the following 

i\i DONATIONS towards a HOLIDAY FUND to enable 

Poor Ladies to enjoy a little Kelaxation and Change of Air : — 

Mn. Kemp ... ... ... ... ... ... £\ X) 

Mrn. L 2 9 

HflSS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges several useful 
iVi PARCELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor Ladies, 
especially from The Hon. Mrs. Yule, The Hon. Mrs. 
Stapylton, C. H., Mis s R., and Mrs. W. H. 

GOVERNESS LOAN FUND. — A Donation of 10*. is 
acknowledged from * A Friend in Sussex.' 

M. E. Phillips, Hon, Sec. 

TNTERNATIONAL GOVERNESS' REGISTER, under 
X distinguished Patronage, for Ladies requiring Engage- 
ments, and Governesses.' 6^^ (Stamps). Insertions, is. 
No further charge when suited. Directress, Miss Gabdneb, 
2 Douglas Road N., Canonbury Park, London. 

LIMPSFIELD"cONVALESCENT HOME, near Cater- 
ham, Surrey. — Ladies requiring Rest and Change can 
now be received for the small simi of Is. per week. Separate 
Bedroom. 

COMFORTABLE HOME offered to a Lady, or Two 
Ladies, by a Gentlewoman. Cathedral City. Moderate 
terms. Address A. A., care of Messrs. Thirlway, Stationers, 
Market Place, Ripon. 

THE BELGRAVIA INSTITUTE FOR TRAINED 
NURSES, 263 Vauxliall Bridge Road, S.W. Super- 
intendent, Mrs. G. L. Bedin^feld (daughter of the late Dr. 
Reinking, of Norwich). — NURSES of all kinds, Male or 
Female, sent to cases at the shortest notice. 

N.B. — Mrs. Bedingfeld can receive an Invalid Lady for a 
permanency or otherwise. Terms (including skilled Nursing) 
according to the requirements of the case. 

A LADY wishes to recommend a Respectable Man, formerly 
a Soldier Servant, for Employment as WAITER at 
Luncheon or Evening Parties in London. Address A. L., 
42 Somerset Street, W. 
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OR particulars of the following apply to Miss E. M.Bubnet, 
St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton : — 

Miss A. — Nursery Governess, aged 18. English, French, 
Music, Rudiments of German and Latin. 

Miss H.— Secretary or Companion, aged 82. Writes a 
very good hand. 

Mrs. W. — Housekeeper, or any position of Trust. 

Miss T. — Engagement in a warm climate as Governess or 
Companion. No Salary. 

BiCrs. T.— South Norwood. Indian Children or Boarders. 



tion with the JVomniCs Gazette. Terms: Correspon- 
dence and Registration Fee, 1«. On an Engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 5g. will be charged to each party. 
Office hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address 
Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Squa re, W. 

IjlOR particulars of tlie following apply to Miss Phillips, 
' 42 Somerset Street :— 
Miss C. — English Governess in SchooL Age 23. 

Miss D. — Governess (Irish), to take charge of Young 
Children in the Country. Highly recommended. 

Miss S. — Governess to Pupils under 12, or Companion. 
Good French. Roman Catholic. 

Mrs. S. — Superintendent of Home or Institution, or Com- 
panion to an Invalid Lady. Much experience in 
Sickness. 

Miss A. — Daily Governess in London to Young Children. 

Miss W. — Lady Superintendent of Nursery to One. or Two 
Children out of arms. Country preferred. 

Answers to the following Advertisements should be ad- 
dressed ' Care of the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 
Somerset Street, London, W.' 

N.B. — Particulars of the Situations can be sent to those 
persons ONLY who enclose a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, and who supply such particulars of themselves and of 
their qu alifications as enable the Advertiser to judge of their 
suitability for the duti<'S required of them. The same holds 
good for persons recommending others for appointments. 

1. Nurse required for a Country Village, who will help 
in the household when the patient is the mother of a 
family. 

2. iNVAiiiD. — Can any one suggest a plan for the care of a 

poor Welsh Girl afflicted with chronic spinal complaint, 
but not bedridden? Prepossessing and intelligent ; the 
daughter of poor parents. 

3. Thirteen. — A well-conducted gentlemanly Boy can be 
received as Companion to another, an oidy child, with 
no expense beyond Day-school Fees. 

4. Marina. — A Lady of some leisure, means, Bud business 
capacity, may do otlicrs a service by assisting in cany- 
ing out a recent invention. 

6. Organist. — A small House rent free and 30Z. a-year are 
offered to any Lady or Gentleman who can train a 
Choir and play the Organ, in a pleasant Village in 
Surrey. 

6. Sea Voyage. — Can any one suggest a way by which a 
Lady in broken health may take a long Sea Voyage in 
comfort, at a moderate expense ? 

7. Red Hill.— A Lady, living within five minutes of an 
open Common, in bracing air and on gravelly soil, can 
receive Children, either permanently or for change of 
air, on mo<leratc terms. 

8. Dame School. — Two Ladies, well-informed, good Needle- 
women, practical, and in good health, who have suddenly 
lost all their property through the speculations of a 
relative, desire to settle in a neighbourhood where, as 
Teachers, they may obtain employment either in Ele- 
mentary Teaching or otherwise. A Young Relative 
could assist as Pupil Teacher. 

9. Miss F. S. — A Clergj-man's Daughter, who is a Trained 
Nurse, will give lier services to Patients who cannot 
afford the usual Fee, for Board, Laundiy, and Travai- 
ling Expenses. Medical Reference required, and, except 
in a Clergyman's Family, a Clerical one also. 

10. RusTicus. — A respectable Couple, without Children, re- 
quired to take charge of a House and Garden in Wales. 
No greenhouses. Wife competent to do Dairy or 
Laundry-work preferred. 1^ a-week and Lodging free 
for at least nine months in the year. 
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NOTICE. — In Janitary next the *Wo.man's GAZKrrK* will enter upon the fifth year of its existence, in a» improved form, 
and will be entitled 'WORK AND LEISURE: The Englishwoman's Advertiser, Reporter, and Gazkttk.' Its contents will be 
increased, and its scope enlart/ed, so (is to embrace the discussion of all matters of interest to \Vome?t generally, including informa.' 
tion respecting Voluntary and Unpaid Work, as well as tlie considcraiion of Ou^se openings for Remunerative Employment which 
have hitherto been its only ostensible object. Special facilities will &e afforded for Advertisements; and it is hoped that by 
the occasioned publication of the lieports of Institutions and Associations e^ci sting for the benefit of Women the * Gazette* will 
gain in compleUness, and justify still moref%dly the measure of success already awarded to it. 

The January Number of ' Work and Leisure ' will contain the opening chapter of a Serial by Mrs. Frank Snood, Author of 
' My Greatest Friend,' d-c, entitled * Just out of Town' — 'Thoughts on the Relations between Mothers and Governesses,' /*"<"« tlte 
papers of the late Lady Kay- Shuttle toorth — 'Through Sat<iunia Alone,* by an English Lady — ' Hours in a Hospital,' by a Trained 
Nurse, and otlter papers of interest. The price of ' Work and Leisure ' tmll be 3d, Monthly, 



MOTHERS AND SCHOOLS. 
Part I. 
The choice of a school is a matter of extreme im- 
portaiiice. Eternity alone will fully reveal how 
much depends upon it ; for in most cases the 
stamp of her school rests upon a girl inefFaceably 
through life. Much will necessarily be forgottea 
She may not, even at the time, have clearly known 
all the direct and indirect influences brought to 
bear upon her ; nevertheless their results remain. 

The choice of a school is a matter of great diffi- 
culty. Parents have so many to choose from, that 
at last they become almost bewildered; At the 
outset they expected rather too much, and were 
naturally disappointed at finding nothing anywhere 
that met every wish on all points. Very likely this 
hurried the perplexed final decision, which may be 
long regretted. 

Parents may well be bewildered if it be true, as 
the writer was recently informed, that it is not 
unusual for mothers from the country to come up 
to London with fifty prospectuses in their satchels. 

It would save untold trouble and anxiety if, from 
their child's birth, parents would seriously ponder 
the question, * What do I most desire for this new 
treasure that God has lent me V This alone would 
throw much light on the selection, for there are 
schools of every possible kind ; schools that number 
their pupils by imits, tens, or even hundreds — 



Expensive and inexpensive, from 20/. a-year to 
300/. There are fashionable schools for show and 
accomplishments, and schools where no kind of 
* veneering,' or superficial work, would be tolerated 
for a moment ; and the Principal rejoices when 
parents inquire closely into details of the term's 
progress. Be it remarked, en passant, that few 
parents do this, but almost all toould do it, could 
they hear the tone of weariness and discoiu^ement 
in which a child, urged to take j)ains with an exer- 
cise or a composition, asks, * Why need I ] Nobody 
ever looks at my exercise-books at home.' It is all 
very well to say, * / care very much how you do it, 
Janie ; and even if the book had to be burnt to- 
morrow, we must do what is right to-day.' These 
abstract truths do not make half the impression 
that a mother can make, by giving a quarter of an 
horn* each vacation to a discriminating inspection of 
the pile of exercise-books. 

To return to our subject. There are schools of 
every shade of religious teaching — schools where 
the training of individual character is the para- 
mount consideration, as it w^ell deserves to be, for 
each girl should be a separate study — and schools 
in which, from the great numbers admitted, taken 
from different grades in society, each can only be a 
solitary unit in a crowd, in which the gentle, timid, 
and retiring, who most need loving care and judi- 
cious drawing out, sink into the background, whilst 
the forward ones push into the front Under almost 
any circumstances, very clever, energetic girls, work 
their way, and bring credit to their teachers ; but 
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snoGessful battle with vice. It is the ' weariness of this 
unintelligible world,' it is * the dreary intercourse of daily 
life/ that presses upon both the thinking and the untliinking 
men and women of our day. Our forefathers would stand any 
amount of monotony, and could find pleasures in what we 
and our children would consider intolerably slow. In the 
delightful life of Lord Macaulay we see the quiet homelife 
of the Puritan family of Zachary Macaulay, where public 
amusements were forbidden, where the gatherings were of 
grave people associated for great public objects, and the 
young people only crossed the forbidden line which excluded 
novels, and the evenings were passed in reading aloud to 
each other. What wonderful familiarity with Uterature 
this family reading gives — what scope for little jokes, quota- 
tions and allusions — one can see by the letters which 
passed between the brother and his much-loved sister. But 
such things have had their day, and the young man of our 
time would elevate his eyebrows at the suggestion that this 
would be a * good enough hne ' for one evening in the 
month. He wants cliange, variety, amusement from out- 
side, and when led by circumstances and by passions, which 
still exercise a powerful spell over the human race, he falls in 
love and marries ; the difficulty is how to make his fireside 
attractive enough for him to prefer his home to any other 
place, and his wife to any other woman. 

Thackeray says tliere can be nothing more maddeningly 
irritating than to have to sit opposite to a handsome stupid 
woman (he does not say whether it would be better if she 
were ugly) at meals and at the hearth day after day, who has 
nothing but ' Yes, my dear,' and ' Exactly so, my love,' 
to reply to any remarks of yours, while her own are so far 
removed from the objects, the amusements, or the perplex- 
ities of your life that you can only return the same un- 
meaning acquiescence. Better an occasional spar that 
shows that there are weapons common to both ; better a 
pronounced diflference of opinion with regard to people and 
things and ideas, than that severance of interests which too 
often exists, not only between husband and wife but also 
between the men and women of households in general. We 
do not think it is found to so great an extent in America, 
but in England and in the Colonies it begins to show itself 
strongly when the boys and girls are sent to different schools 
and t^e to quite different games and amusements. It 
receives a severe but temporary cheek at the time of life 
when both sets of young people are liable to the first 
stirrings of passion ; when they seek each other's society in 
preference, and tlieir intercourse is full of wonderful possi- 
bilities for the future. But it is too apt to recur when after 
the morning glory of even a love marriage is over, and the 
husband gets absorbed in his business cares and tlie wife in 
her domestic duties, her social engagements, and the exi- 
gencies of keeping up appearances as to dress, furniture, and 
appointments, satisfactory to that public opinion by which 
she is mainly influenced. As a rule our marriages are 
made from pure affection, and there is a romantic halo 
round tliem which is very good to begin life with ; but it has 
to pull the young people through a good deal of tear and 
wear, and even the most conscientious do not foresee the 
directions from which their greatest dangers are likely to 
come. 

On an engagement being suspected or announced, the 
first topic for discussion by the world is the extent or 
limitation of worldly means — ' Have they enough to live 
on ?' Next comes the question of character — ' Is he steady ? 
Hag she a good temper ?' Next (perhaps after some other 
slighter matters) comes the question of tastes ; but perhaps 
on that which appears the least important continuous 
married happiness depends more than on means, character, 
or temper. It ought not, perhaps, to do so, but when tastes 
are similar, or when they are so far complimentary as to 
fit into and expand the scope and modify the direction 
taken by each of the married people, the alarming element 
of * boredom 'is extinguished. If husband and wife read 
similar books, if they admire the same music or works of 
art with some necessary shades of difference (for the simple 



echoing of opinions is not refreshing or stimulating) and 
have boUi an eye for the beautiful in nature, which makes 
a walk together pleasanter than a solitary stroll, husband 
and wife will continue to prefer each other's society to that 
of other people, even if fortune is adverse and tempers are 
imperfect. There is an element of inconstjmcy in human 
nature, and a desire for change, which satirists and moraUsts 
are apt to exaggerate ; but there is also a strong element of 
constancy. Use and wont reconcile people even to things 
which are somewhat unpleasant: the ties of common 
interests, the joys and sorrows connected with the children 
who are equaJly dear to bot)i, keep husband and wife to- 
gether under very unfavourable circumstances. If the ele- 
ments of constancy and of change can be found in the same 
individual, if domestic intoixx)iirse has brightness and 
variety, and the family circle or the t(}te-a-tete by the 
fireside is considered worthy of as much intelligent 
effort as is made for casual acquaintances, or for visitors 
whom they delight to honour, there need be little fear of 
waning love. True — a man may say that he wants his 
home to rest in, and that it is putting too severe a strain on 
him to expect him to give his best in the way of conversa- 
tion to his wife and children. But a reasonable woman 
will allow tlie bow to be unbent, and know when her hus- 
band wants talk or music, absolute rest, or a hand at whist. 
If he likes the latter game, which to many men is the best 
possible amusement, she should learn to play it, and try to 
play it well. Those men, however, who speak most about 
the necessity of rest, do not know the benefits of a change 
of direction for the mind, and that pleasant talk would 
carry them better out of their cares than a lounge or a 
snooze on the sofa. And curiously enough, though the 
husband has in his business life more variety of occupation 
and of society than his wife, he somehow expects her, out of 
her narrow range of excitement, to gather materials for 
amusing him ; and a clever woman can make much out of 
very httle in that way. 

Punchy some years ago, gave us two sets of breakfast-table 
conversations, to show how differently the pleasant people 
got on under exactly the same circumstances as the nagging 
and the selfi^i, and both were very amusing. Punch did 
not venture on the dead level of the ordinary commonplace 
couple's breakfast-table talk ; it would have been equally 
instructive, but it would not have been amusing. If it were 
photographed faithfully, who would not recognise the 
trumpery domestic detail about some slight grievance in the 
nursery or the kitchen, responded to by an ♦ Umph ' from 
the gentleman, or his real or affected groan at the request 
for money, reasonable or unreasonable ? His silent reading 
of tlie newspaper, because his wife only cares for those parts 
which he shuns, and his occasional remark about some 
failure or some transactions about which she shows not 
only her ignorance but her utter incapacity for understanding 
the very insufficient sort of ea^planation which he impa- 
tiently gives ; the way in which he shuts up all his business 
cares in his own breast, and goes forth to work without the 
cheer or the sympathy which his wife would give if she only 
knew ? While sympathising, to a considerable extent, with 
what we have called the half-jealous, half-tender protest on 
the part of most men against the higher education of women, 
and the opening to middle-class girls of independent careers 
which social pressure renders necessary, and which must be 
conceded if society is to hold together at all, we cannot help 
confessing that both sexes have suffered a great deal from 
the want of an education and training which would make the 
marriage bond more coherent It is not that the love of a 
marriage founded originally on affection is dead. In times 
of sickness, of adversity, and of bereavement, it starts up 
fresh and strong and enduring : but what we want is to 
make the intercourse of daily Ufe more pleasant and sym- 
pathetic. A man does not want to talk ' shop ' — indeed, if 
his work is hard or exhausting he likes to shut it off from 
his homelife altogether as a general rule; but there are 
many occasions in which he would be glad to consult on 
business matters the only human being whose interests are 
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entical with his own, bnt who living apart from the 
irmoil and the competition of life could take a dispassioniite 
ad a purely equitable view of any important question, and 
^ho, if she only was capable of understanding its bearings, 
iould help a man through a difficulty, or nerve him to a sacri* 
ice for which he alone would be unequal. A course of 
retrenchment for which she sees good reason can be entered 
into and carried out without the innumerable difficulties 
which beset a one-sided conviction, and what is more, it is 
done with positive satisfaction and pleasure on both sides. 
How many men there are who would be saved from political 
dishonour, from commercial disgrace, and from paltering 
with conscience in religious matters, if their wives had the 
intelligence to comprehend fully the importance of honesty 
in all these great concerns, and habitually made themselves 
acquainted with their husbands' feelings as well as their 
actions, and could throw their influence into the right scale ! 
The higher education of women, which will also act as a 
powerful stimulant and corrective on that of men, is comimg, 
and also the opening of independent careers to middle-class 
girls. In a bxilliant little American comedy which we saw 
recently admirably acted by amateurs — supposed to be a 
satire on the Woman's Bight movement, but in reality meant 
to show the exaggerated fears of * Noodledom ' of a reversal 
of the order of nature if any concessions are made to the 
weaker sex — * The coming woman ' says that the Ufe of 
* waiting for the coming man, who, i)erbaps, never comes, 
or, if he does, had perhaps better have stayed away,' is a 
wearisome and a humiliatmg one. We cannot, in Australia, 
escape the influence of the great wave which is surging from 
Bussia in the old world to the furthest western settlements 
of the Anglo-Saxon in the new. Many thoughtful people, 
however, look upon the movement with fear, lest education 
pursued for a direct object may fail in many important 
points in conducting to the beauty and the happiness of life. 
We want not only to increase the working power of the 
world by untying many fettered hands and cultivating 
many dormant capacities ; we want to increase the pleasant- 
ness of the world for its whole body of inhabitants by 
retaining the woman's special gifts of observation, tact, and 
sympathy — the result, says Herbert Spencer, of the accu- 
mulated experience of uncounted generations of women in 
rude ages, m which these qualities were her only armour 
and her only weapons against the tyranny and caprice of 
her absolute master. The book-knowledge may be pursued 
at the expense of the observing faculties, the eagerness for 
independence may injure the tact, and the sympathy may 
suffer, not from the increased Imowledge (which, cateris 
paribus f makes it larger and more delicate), but from its 
being turned mainly to self-regarding objects. None of 
these losses, however, are necesaurily consequent upon the 
new movement ; and as, after all, the old order of things is 
founded on the immutable laws of human nature, and far 
the greater number of our girls will look forward to be wives 
and mothers, we feel convinced that, in spite of slight 
and temporary reactions and a few blunders of individuals, 
the complete development of all that is best in the feminine 
nature will be really fostered, and that wider knowledge and 
larger experience will make women not less but more 
pleasant m their domestic relations, as well as call forth 
fuller confidence and more faithful love from their husbands, 
their brothers, and their sons. The wisest statesmen, econo- 
mists, and philanthropists, see in the cultivation of the taste 
for innocent amusement the greatest if not the only defence 
against the worst evils which beset our English and colonial 
communities. The Pulpit and the Press are comparatively 
powerless with the class of people who most need reform, but 
by substituting something which will contrast as pleasantly 
with the monotony of toil as vicious excess, and, if possible, 
something in which respectable women of their own class 
can participate, the demons of drink and Vice and crime 
may be combated. And of this we are sure, that when we 
exorcise the fiend of dulness from the home, he will carry 
with him to some distant limbo seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself. 



A GOOD SITUATION. 

By Edward Garrett, Author of ' Ooonpatioiifl of a Retired Life/ 
' The Cnut and the Cake/ ' 8tiU Waten/ Ac. 

{Continued from page 150.) 

PabtHL 

It was to this ruined houseliold that Bachel Hcwett 
came. 

She soon saw how things were. Had she not, she 
could not have been deaf to the gibes and jeers of the 
lodging-house kitchen. Those parodies of sin and 
shame she could silence, at least in her presence, but 
their cause was not so easily destroyed. 

She did nothing rashly. She did not take upon her- 
self to lecture and humiliate her degraded mistress. She 
looked first to her own duty, and to the duty of those 
over whom she had undeniable authority. 

She took upon herself to do the whole shopping for 
the family. If Mrs. Carson ordered Mary Bryan to run 
an errand, Mary was to tell Rachel and she would do 
it for her. Rachel herself explained this change to 
her mistress, saying that the lodging-house girl was 
ovei-worked already, and was therefore apt to stay out 
longer than necessary, and so to inconvenience the land- 
lady, and through her the whole establishment. 

What she said was over-ti*uo on the face of it ; but 
Mrs. Carson's morbid intuition could read more in those 
grey eyes and that firm, calm mouth. 

* Do as you like,' she said, fretfully. ' Youll find 
you're overworked yourself by the end of the w^eek, and 
you'll be glad to give it up.' 

But Rachel never did. Nor was she daunted, though 
she knew tliat the mischief was still snmggled into the 
house somehow. She had gained a power over her mis- 
tress — the restraining and accusing power of a compre- 
hending, pure nature — a power mighty for good in her 
wise, merciful hands. The two women understood each 
other — how one wanted to sin, and the other to save. 
On the one hand it was the old helpless cry, ' What 
have I to do with thee ? Torment me not ! ' And on 
the other, the command of ineffable pity, ' Come out of 
the w^oman, thou unclean spirit I ' 

Rachel never said a word ; but Mrs. Carson knei 
why she lingeixjd and lingeretl at duties in the parlou 
till the Captain iiimself retunicd, to keep unconscioi: 
guai*d over his miserable wife. Rachel could not fo 
bid her mistress to go into the other room and sip t' 
fiery death-in-life, but ^Irs. Carson was powerless to 
under the observation of those clear, patient eyes. M 
Cai'son knew why Rachel begged her to go and watt 
the neighbouring park with the children, and hej 
attendance. Pettishly as she resisted, she genei 
yielded at last, if but for a few minutes : though by- 
by Rachel's skilful fingers so remodelled the old tof 
that the old vanity lifted its head, and felt pleas 
drag its brightened plumage to Wk in the sun. 

But the disordered sci-ambling lodging-house c 
more hopeful fields for Rachel's loving patience, 
methodical head and diligent hands so arrange 
lightened the labour, that on Sunday morning it 
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mockery for her to ask the landlatly 'if she wouldn't 
come with Iicr to clmrcli.' And on Sunday afternoon 
Mary Biyan waa calleil up to the childi-en's nurserj' (it 
was their beilixwni too, poor dears I). Rachel knew 
nianv sweet livnms, hut she had no musical ear. Slie 
had notice<l Mary carolling alwut the house. Mary 
must set the tune ; and when that t^as done, as they 
should be sure to want another by-and-hy, Mai*y mi^ht- 
As H;ell stay on, and listen to the Bible stones. And, 
perhaps, after the children were dismissed to take their 
tea with papa and nianmia in the parlour, Kachel and 
^^ary would still sit together awhile, and maybe have a 
little profitable talk about Mary's daily life, and all its 
duties and dangers. 

One afternoon their singing brought up the Captain. 
They were singing, ' O that will be joyful I ' lie came 
up softly, and stood outside the door. !Mai-y was oj)po- 
sitc, and could see him, but he motioned to her not to 
take any notice. 8he heanl him talking al)out it to 
Mrs. Carson afterwards, while she was closing the par- 
lour shutters. He said it put him in mind of his dear 
mother's wavs when he was a child. He wished his 
mother had hved longer. Mrs. Kadiel was a ti-easure 
of a woman for the children. Mary Bryan could not 
tell how it was that her friend was always called ' Mrs.' 
Eachel. She thought it was the Caf»tain who did it first. 

But it was not only on Sundays that the grave, 
quiet, new senant, }»rought a fresh life to the little 
Carsons. It was ever}* day. Moniing and evening 
now, prayers wen* lisped iK-side each of the little cota 
in the nursery ; and what the prayers meant was taught 
by the strange, gentle nde, that not only added joy to 
niii-th, but banished oppression, nideuess, and cruelty. 
After healing Rachel's tales about the dogs of St. 
Ik'rnaixl and the dog of Pompeii, and the wonderful 
collie dogs that count the lambs, and the funny dogs that 
used to tuiTi spits. Master Charlie left oif ]>ulling Ponto's 
tail ; Miss Florry was pix'sently beguiled into leaniing 
plain knitting, and instead of whining and aggravating 
lier brothers, proiluced a nice pair of cufFs for her ])apa. 
As for Mast<'r William, who went to school and could 
read, the judicious inti*oduction of a l)ox of picture- 
letters made hiin find that it was lietter fun to teach 
little Master Hugh the alphabet than even to pinch 
him. And ' l)etween the lights ' Rachel romped with 
the childix'n herself, instead of shutting them uj) by 
thems(»lves, as the former senant had done. 

' Captain,' said his peevish wife, in those early days 
when she had a lurking wish to get lid of Rachel, ' I 
don't see why we should pay a woman to play blind- 
man's Imff and puss in the comer.' 

' It must Ih) hai*d enough work when one is so tii-ed 
as she nmst be,' the Captain had laconically rei»lied. 
He hatl already made up his mind that 'Mrs. Racliers' 
ways were go<xl ways, and nuist not be gainsaid. 

Rachel must have had hai*d work during her last week 
in Ixjudon. She did all the Cai-son jiacking, found out 
and supplied all imme<liate deficiencies in the Carson 
wanln)l)e, and, for i*ecrcation, stole out in the evening 
with Mary Br>'an to go shopping with the girl, and ad- 
\nsc Iter as to the best way of laying out her little wage. 



' Mrs. Rachel made a shilling as good as another 
body's half-crown,' said Marv BiTan. 

And so the Carson household departed for Dublin. 
Ruth received one letter thence iK'fore I left !Mallowe. 
They had settled down in their new quarters. Rachel 
liked the place, and was charmed ^^itli the people. 
They had ali-eady made their it)oms look wonderfully 
pretty — 'consideiing;' and the dear childi-en had all 
been so good on their jouiney, and so patient in their 
sea-sickness. The change 'seemed to have done Mra. 
Cai'son good ; ' and they saw moi-e of the Captain now, 
which would l)o pleasanter for the whole family. 

' She lives in sunshine/ I said. 

' The sc^cret of which is, that she makes it for her- 
self,' Ruth answei*ed. 

So I went Imck to London. I had been there some 
weeks, and the bustle of its business and anxieties had 
put the llewetts into the background of my mind, 
when oi\o <lamj), chilly evening, as I sat reading in my 
little jmrlour, my good landlady looked in and announced 
that a ' person wanted to see me.' 

It was Eliza Hewett. She came in with a jaunty 
affectation of ease, which but ill-concealed the shamo 
and mortification which she had grace enough to feel. 
There was a bunch of cheap flowei-s in her bonnet, 
their soiled brightness veiled by a darned fall ; but as 
her foot peej)ed from beneath her flounced gown I saw 
a hole in her sodden boot. 

' I have been so unfortunate, Mr. GaiTctt,' she ex- 
plained. ' All these months I have ha<l nothing to do. 
With my small means, you may imagine to what stmits 
I have been reduced. However, I do not come here to 
talk alwut my trt)ubles. I hope they are over. I have the 
chance of a situation now ; but, unhapjuly, I cannot take 
it unless I can make a respectable api>eai-ance, and mv 
funds arc quite exhausted. In fact, they have been 
exhausted some weeks. My landlady has kindlv let 
me stay on in her house. Of course, she could tnist 
my honour to repay her ; but still it was kind, and I 
fully acknowledge it. I got a little help from Rachel ; 
but oh ! ^ir. Gari*ett, when one is down in the world one 
leanis lessons. I hope I should have been moi*elil)eral 
if I had been in Rachers place. She had twelve 
pounds a-year to l)egin ^\'ith, and I dare say they have 
raised it since ; and she started with a stock of seiTictv 
able clothes, and has been in her situation nine months, 
and has everything found; and she requires to make no 
appearance, and can have no need for money at all, and 
yet she only sent me Hve pounds ! And you can't 
think how money i-uns away, even living in the miserable 
way I do. I declare I think it is dearer to be poor 
than to be rich. I've had to s])end so much on omnibus 
fares, going here, there, and everywhere, after some- 
thing, and never finding anything. I never was a good 
walker, and it was no use exhausting my small stock of 
strength over nothing. I've had to walk lately, though, 
and it is telling upon me frightfully. Then I gave 
two or three half-guineas to i)eople who pix>fessed to 
teach nice little handicrafts to gentlewomen for that 
small fee ; but though in one or two cases they really did 
teach me, they never had any work to give after I had 
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learned. How was I to know that ? What can one do 
without an adviser? All, Mr. Garrett! poor, helpless, 
unprotected women were never meant to fight a hattle 
with the cruel, hard world.' 

I scarcely knew what to say. It was plain enough 
that she wanted pecuniary help ; but that is an awkward 
thing to offer. I thought it best to observe, — 

' But you have a chance of settlement now ? ' 

' Ah, Mr. GaiTett ! and that brings me back to my 
point. Ah, Mr. GaiTctt ! little did my deal* godmother 
think what would be the fate of the beautiful necklace 
and pendant which she gave me. Ah, Mr. Garrett ! 
we none of us know what we shall come to. Once I 
seemed as far from 'this as you do now, Mr. GaiTett. 
That ought to teach us all to have pity and fellow- 
feeling. It was when I was very badly off, and the 
landlady was not quite sure I had got through all my 
money, and she was thixjatening me dreadfully in the 
hope of bringing out some more — she's been kinder since 
— I took my dear godmother's gift to the pawnbrokers, 
Mr. GaiTett ! They would only give me two pounds on 
it, and it was worth ten when it was new, and it's none 
the worse for wear, and the fashion's coming up again.' 

She spoke breathlessly and shrilly, then suddenly 
dropped her voice and asked, persuasively, — 

* Will you buy the ticket for two pounds?' 

* No,' I said, decidedly ; * but I will let you have 
two pounds, and you can leave the ticket witli me to 
ease yom* mind, and make you feel you have given 
secuiity. But as soon as you can spare the two pounds 
I lend you, send for the ticket and redeem the necklace, 
and I will wait your fm-ther convenience to repay me.' 

'Oh, how good you are !' she said, gushingly. 'You 
are a ti*ue friend, Mr. Garrett. And now you must 
just let me fully explain my position, and why I have 
needed to borrow this money. I am to be companion 
to a lady. She is a lady by birth, and has large pix>- 
j>eity ; l)ut, poor dear old thing ! she is a widow, and 
her relations have shown themselves so unkind and 
luerccnaiy that she has got into the habit of living in the 
quietest and closest way. She gives me a very small 
salaiy — veiy small, indeed; but though she has a queer 
manner with her, which some |XK)ple might think was 
sarcaistic, yet she spoke very nicely to me, as if she 
made sure I had some private means of* my own. 
" There must be a salary between us. Miss Hewett," 
she said, " to quite settle which is the mistress ; but 
the smaller it is, the less you will feel like a servant. 
SeiTants ai*e so independent I can't endure them," she 
said. But of com*se she will give me presents of clothing, 
and she will be smx) to leave me a legacy, or an annuity, 
or something. It is as good as a provision for life, Mr. 
Garrett ; and nothing to do, except what any lady does 
in her own home. Only, you can quite understand, I 
have one or two little expenses before I can go to her. 
I could not walk out with Mrs. Churton in a bonnet like 
this : and, of course, I should like a few shillings in my 
pocket.' 

' But you owe something to your sister, and to your 
landlady, too, do I not understand?' I inquired. 

' Bachel can wait,' she answered ; ' that is the least 



that Bachel can do : and as for my landlady, she is 
really a good soul. As I am faii'ly off, she says I need 
not trouble myself about the trifle of back debt. Isn't 
it kind? Of com*se, as I tell her, that does not 
relieve me from paying her — she can trust to my 
honour for that ; but it eases me from present pres- 
sure. And you won't forget that I have given you 
ample secmity for your generous loan, will you, Mr. 
GaiTett ? And now I must say good-bye, and waste 
no more of your valuable time ; only may I ask, that 
when you write to Miss Ruth you will inform her that 
I am veiy glad I did nothing i-ashly, for I have 
obtained just the lady-like, comfortable situation which 
I wanted.' 

And so she went off. As the landlady let her out, 
I heard her speaking to that good woman with patro- 
nising volubility. I carefully put away tlie pawn- 
ticket — a strange treasure to store among my i>oor 
mother's letters and my own innocent weekly biUs; and 
I never mentioned the incident to Ruth. 

The ticket was never i-edeemed. Eliza did not com- 
municate with me again until two days before tlie pledge 
would be forfeited, when I received a piteous letter, 
begging me to make the advance necessaiy to save it 
for another year. But I understood the woman by 
this time ; and perhaps, man-like, I could be sterner 
by letter than in person ; for I wrote a cold note, telling 
her that if she had not thought it worth while, during 
ten months' opportunity, to earn or husband two or 
three shillings' interest to secure a family relic, she 
could scarcely expect a stranger to do so. 

I did not daunt her effectually. By return of post 
I received an epistle covering four sides of paper and 
crossed. She was miserable. In all her life she had 
never been so deceived as in accepting a situation with 
Mrs. Chui-tou. She was a grasping, unfeeling old 
miser (underlined). She exjKJcted Eliza to be lady's- 
maid, housekeeper, and cornier, all for ten pounds a- 
ycar and Icft-off silk gowns which would not fit her (three 
notes of exclamation). She was degraded to comb the 
dogs (capital letters). Worst of all, she had appealed 
to Rachel to advance a trifle to enable her to leave 
Mrs. Chuilon, and try her fortune again, and Rachel 
had been bmte enough to say that she could do nothing 
for her, except to advise her to stay where she was 
and make the best of it, till she s^w an opiwrtunity of 
bettenng hei-self (liberal expenditure of capitals, ex- 
clamations, and underscoiings). 

But I remained immoved. I wrote back that there 
was a best as well as a worst to every position in life ; 
that diity water should not be thrown away till we have 
secured a clean supply ; that Rachel was right in her 
denial and her counsel ; and that I only wondered Eliza 
had no more sense of honour and consideration than to 
])rey ui>on a sister who had already given her every 
advantage and taken none, and whose very jwwer to 
help, limited as it was, had only been acquired by that 
wisdom and self-abnegation which Eliza had despised 
and repudiated. 
- That closed our correspondence. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 
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REGISTRY OFFICES. 

*At Soathwark, William Bragg, 35, who styled himself 
the proprietor of the " General Employment and Advertise- 
ment Offices," 75 Blackfriars Boad, was placed at the bar, 
before Mr. Partridge, on remand, charged with defrauding a 
number of young females of sums of money, ranging from 
2$, 6d. to 308., by pretending to obtain them situations. 
Mr. Blanchard Wontner prosecuted on behalf of the 
Treasury ; Mr. Bordman defended. Mr. Wontner said that 
this was the third time the prisoner had been examined, 
but until that day the officers had not been able to obtain 
any of the females who had been yictimiscd. He called 
Miss E. H. Candler, residing at Kilbum, who said that on 
the 16th of May she saw an advertisement in a daily paper 
for a young lady to attend an invaUd and to travel with a 
young lady, application to be made to the '* General Employ- 
ment and Advertising Offices, 75 Blackfriars Boad." She 
accordingly applied there and saw the prisoner, who told her 
the lady hved at Piccadilly, but was at present in France, 
and that he would obtain the place for her on her paying 
him a fee of 10«. 6d. She paid him 5«., and then he told her 
to call again in the afternoon, when probably an " invalid 
lady " would be there to engage her. She called, and he then 
told her she had not come, but he had another situation for 
her, at a confectioner's shop at Mile End, but would require 
3^ deposit. Witness paid him another 5«., and believing 
that the confectioner's situation was gained i^e handed him 
over a sovereign, making 30^. in all. He, however, never 
obtained a situation for her. Other cases were gone into, 
and the prisoner was accordingly further remanded.* 

The nature of Registries, and their bearing upon 
female employment, is a subject which is always before 
the minds of persons who are interested in supplying 
women with the means of maintenance — and occa- 
sionally, indeed, intrudes itself upon their notice in a 
very painful way. The above extract from the report of 
the Southwark Police Court, which lately appeared in the 
Tillies f is only one iastance which has come to light out 
of hundreds of similar ones, which do their evil deeds in 
darkness every day, not only in London, but in all the 
larger towns of the provinces. The fact noticed, that the 
examination of the prisoner had to be continued for three 
days before any witnesses could be found is very signi- 
ficant to those who know the terror which women 
generally have of being pubUcly called to account in any 
way, or of having to nve evidence of any kind. Rash to 
an almost incredible degree in the things they will do and 
venture, and confiding almost to absurdity in the way 
they \%dll allow themselves to be taken in and plundered 
to any extent, they will yet, tardily suspicious, refuse to 
come forward when the swindle is discovered, for fear 
some worse thing should happen to them. 

But pecuniary loss is not the worst thing that may 
befall a hapless woman who falls a prey to one of those 
unscrupulous agents who, b^ lying advertisements and 
fair promises, gets her into his power. A correspondent 
residing in a large provincial town, who watcnes the 
careers of the young servant-girls who come in from the 
country to get places, and endeavours to shield them from 
some of the snares which beset them, writes thus : — 

' Would it be possible to bring any influence to bear upon 
the Government, bo as to secure some protection for these 
defenceless children by a Bill requiring Registry Offices to be 
hcensed ? To require a hcense for selling small wares, and 
to permit any one to open a servants' registry and obtain 
money on false pretences by their advertisements and 
fraudulent dealing, seems inconsistent. There is one office 
which I know is largely advertised in all the local town and 
country papers which is really neither more nor less than 
an agency oi the worst kind, and yet a prosecution would 
■oaroelj be possible. I am told that half the Registry 



Offices in are of the same kind, and I can well beheve it. 

One of the worst has actually the audacity to represent itself 
as in connexion with an Association for the care of Toung 
Girls, and takes credit to itself for requiring special warrants 
of respectabihty. When this sort of thing is said, ladies 
should satisfy themselves tliat the Association really exists, 
and that the statement is not an extra decoy for the unwaiy. 
Things seem to be worse than they were a few years ago, 
and yet it is hard to rouse any permanent interest in the 
matter, or make people believe how deep and wide is the 
danger. Only some one trained as a detective could really 
trace a girl through all the pitfalls and doublings they weave 
about her ; and perhaps only a woman could get at her so 
as to be of any use in saving her from some of the places 
and companions to which they introduce them in their 
diabolical attempts to ruin them. It would be a painful 
thing to suggest — a female detective ; but if some good 
woman could bring herself to learn the work and adopt such 
a calling, to rescue some of her unhappy sisters before it is 
too late, she would deserve all esteem and gratitude. A 
German and a French Registry (so called) Office have both 
been banished from the town in consequence of the repre- 
sentations which were made to the Consuls of their 
respective nations ; but in England itself there is apparently 
no authority which can deal with such things. Licenses 
would enable the police to do so, I suppose. If through the 
readers of the Woman's Gazette you can collect any authentic 
information upon the subject, could anything be done? 
The Superintendents of Penitentiaries and Girls' Homes and 
Refuges would probably be able both to supply facts and to 
advise the sort of measures most likely to be effectual as 
a remedy for this unhappy state of things.' 



WORK MAXIMS. 
* To do Heaven's work do the nearest duty.' 



* Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals inactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account.' 

Paradise Lost. 

* Thb honest, earnest man, must stand and work ; 
The woman also, — otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man. 
Accepting serfdom. Free men freely work. 
Whoever fears God^ fears to sit at ease,' 



* Good work, real work, can never be purely for 
ourselves. No one earnestly sets to work to culti- 
vate their own powers purely for the benefit that is 
to arise to themselves in so doing. You study lan- 
guages, music, drawing, not that you may gain 
glory and success for yourselves in so doing, but 
that, by improving to their utmost powers which 
God has given you, you may be able to do the work 
He shall afterwards give you, to make the people 
among whom you live happier, purer, nobler. A 
purely selfish motive would take all the spirit out 
of your work, and I will answer for it you would 
soon cease to do it heartily and well.' 

Work. — Miss Bishop. 
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^TSTTER DRESS. 

There ia, perhaps, no season of the year wlien careful 
thought and judicious management go farther towards 
producing a satisfactory and economical wardrobe than 
at the approach of winter. Things may ho turned to 
account, old materials pressed into service, through the 
didl dark days of the waning year, which would he utterly 
unwearable beneath the pitiless glare of spring or summer 
sunshine. Happily for small incomes, the present fashions, 
despite their extreme richness of style, are unusually 
favourable to scantily furnished purses. In the tirst 

Elace, polonaises ai*e coming in — polonaises, dear to the 
eart of thrifty managers as well as fashionable iUgantes. 
Then, again, black is at the yerj' heijrht of popularity, 
and we aU know black is not only imiversally becoming 
and lady-like, but the very crown of economical dress. 
The polonaises at present in favour (under the name of 
IMncesse tunics, by the way) are cut much in the style 
of a looped-up princesse robe. Minute description of the 
many different varieties would be impossible, and, indeed, 
would convey but a poor idea of the prevailing modes : a 
far quicker and surer waj- for those who -wish to convert 
last year's dress into a ' tunic,' is to purchase a Myra^s 
Journal for the current month, and refer to the good and 
reliable patterns issued in connexion with it. Suffice it 
to say here, that a polonaise may be worn over almost 
any description of skirt; velveteen, satin, silk, or the 
material itself. 

Nothing, positively nothing, can be more useful than a 
good black cashmere polonaise trimmed with a -i-inch 
kilting ; and with a couple of skirts — one^ black cashmere 
for wet and dii-ty w^eather ; the other, black satin or vel- 
veteen according to taste. These skirts may be made 
either trained or just to clear the ground, as the wearer 
prefers (for out-door dresses short skirts are unques- 
tionably the most fashionable), and of course need not be 
made entirely of the more costly materials. Any old 
skirt will do for foundation, and tlie satin or velvet need 
only reach so far as the length of tunic requires, and thus 
for a few shillings effect entire change of costume. All 
skirts, whether dress or petticoat, should be nut into a 
very deen yoke band, and gathered in with a slight 
running apout two thirds down the skirt to insure the 
tunic setting well. For a really st^rviceable best dress, 
which will serve for church, call, or a quiet dinner, a 
black Louis velveteen, varying in price from 1«. ^d. to 
28. 11A</., wiU well i*epay its purchaser. Made either 
with a deej) jacket bodice or 'princesse,' it requires but 
little trimming, and therefore involves but tiifling outlay 
beyond the origin^ cost; and never were velvet and 
velveteen more fashionable. For those who do not possess 
a sealskin or fur-lined cloak— or even for tliose who do — 
a complete costume of black velveteen looks exceedingly 
well. In this case the out-door jacket should be lineii 
with flannel (cardinal flannel, if bought new),^nd bordered 
\\\th a deep band of silk or black brocade ;%i<>^ fur nor 
jet trimming. The brocade may be bought at Mr. John 
Hooper's, Oxford Street, at 28. 0<f. per yard, and is 23 
inches wide. We must caution our readers against 
coloured velveteen dresses ; they are, as a rule, most ex- 
travagant wear, besides being higher priced at first. It 
is, perhaps, owing to the prevalence of black that bright 
colours are so much in vogue as an occasional i-elief. 
Various shades of old gold, peacock, and pale blue, are 
much in favour, whilst cardinal is predominant. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that fashionable as cardinal is, 
bright, effective, and becoming as it is, if, t8 showt/ ; and 
can only be worn with a perfectly fresh (not necessarily 



expensive) toilette. Cardinal, however becoming, should 
be reserved for the new dress and bonnet, not — oh, 
miserable mistake ! — dabbed on to a 'done-up' costume, 
which would pass muster in itself, but w^hich, made con- 
spicuous by its conspicuous trimming, instauth' becomes 
dirty-fine or shabby-genteel. For a half- worn last-year's 
dress the best and cheapest trimming is two or three 
yards of dark velveteen : taking in the sleeves at each seam 
— and you cannot have them too tight for Fashion — and re- 
placing the worn cuflfs by a cuff of velveteen. New buttons, 
or, if tne button-holes are shabby, a plastron, t. e. front, of 
velveteen, new skirt-lining and braid, and the last year's 
second-best dress is wearable once more. Dyeing does 
not pay ; it is simply waste of money. No dress material 
dyes well except velveteen, Frencli merino, and Irish 
poplin, the latter one of the mo.-t serviceable and 
economical materials when means w^ill run to the first 
outlav. We may mention enjxissant that Messrs. Inglis 
and ^rinckler, Kegent Street, are t/ie people for Insh 
manufactures of all descriptions. In saying that velveteen 
dyes well, it is necessary to add — for a trimming. No dyed 
velveteen dress is worth remaking as a dress ; but an old 
black velveteen dyed dark brown, green, or prune, will, 
for a few shillings, remodel a cashmere, or make a 
capital under-skirt. Pullar and Sons, Perth, have agents 
in almost every town, and are almost unequalled for ooth 
dyeing and cleanin<y. Whilst upon the subject of shops, 
there is one whicn we advise our readers to try for 
woollen dresses and materials of all descriptions, viz. 
Henry Glave's, 534 to 537 Oxford Street. Keally won- 
derful bai*gains — by which we moan bargains in tne true 
sense of the term, good value for little money — are often 
to be met there, and at all times prices are very reason- 
able and choice plentiful. We have a distinct recollection 
of some cloth dresses which never would wear out, fac- 
similes of which are now being sold at 1». \l\d. per 
yard, 52 inches wide. Amongst the samples sent, too, 
are some ver}"^ soft, pretty-coloured 'Llama Cloths,' at 
1«. 7\d. : but we advise readers to write for patterns and 
judge for themselves. From our own experience we should 
say that country customers may rely upon orders through 
the post being carefully executed, and tliat the goods sent 
will be true to the pattern. At any rate this has been the 
case with ourselves. It may be well to mention that the 
terms are for ready money only. 

In millinery there does not appear to be much change. 
The Pamela, otherwise the poke, is still pre-eminent in 
bonnets, and possesses the great advantage of being easily 
trimmed at home. A straw, beaver, or felt, req^uires only 
a crossw'ay piec^ of satin fluted inside the bnm, a few 
folds of revei-sible ribbon round the crown, and a large 
bow or feathers in front. Strings are placed very far back. 
Of the large beaver hatfi we can onlv say, as we said of 
cai*dinal — they are showy. Servicea\)le we believe they 
are, but the dress and etcaeteras must be very mce to carry 
off so lyroncmci a head-gear. We should suggest for or- 
dinary dress a simple toque {Anglic^, * turban ') of black 
velvet or felt, or for daily wear a hat made of a piecp of the 
dress, and the tumed-up brim covered with black or dark 
velvet. Nothing is more worn, nothing can be cheaper. 
Linen cufFs under the sleeve are goin^ out, if not already 
gone. Far more correct is an outsiae cuJS of lace and 
work, and a very pretty, simple style, is a piece of lace 
about three inclies wide turned back upon the sleeve. It 
should be fairly good — real, if possible — to stand f reauent 
w^ashing. Lace is easily washed, and if nicely pullea out 
and ironed wet between the folds of a handkerchief 
requires no farther getting-up. The saving in the laun- 
dress's bill will buy another pair of gloves. For really 
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cold weather no cloves can equal those lined with plush 
and trimmed witn sealskin ; and as to price, one pair at 
4$. 6d. will last a whole wint<»r. Meanwhile the pre- 
vailing fashion of long black gloves is as economical as it 
ia stvlish. They go \^ath any dress, and are not shabby 
until really worn out. We have been asked if these are 
kept in the Florence make and cannot say, having been 
so well satisfied with Dent's best as not to inquire farther. 
The price is somewhat serious, but it fully repays 
ITSELF IN WF.AR. A 48. 6d, OT ik. Od. (according to 
number of buttons) pair i^dll last out three or four pairs 
of 2s, 6rf. gloves, and keep shape to the last. Only they 
must be really Dent's; no cheaper substitute, such as the 
* Marion/ nor spurious imitation. Good things are always 
cheApeet in the end, and good black gloves most of all. 

We cannot conclude this paper without a few remarks 
as to economical dressing, djtropos of good things being best. 
People are so apt to buy cheap things because they are 
cheap, forgetting they are nardly worth the cost of 
makmg-up, forgetting they will not bear rain, will not 
bear brusning, will not bear creasing ; and that the new 
dress becomes an old one before it lias been worn a dozen 
times; whilst a really good material is good to the last, 
looks lady-like to the last. We mean, of course, good of 
its kind. A Ss, per yard serge is as absurd in its way as 
a 3*. silk. But we wish to impress upon our readers that 
to dress well upon very little, to loot a lady in spite of 
shabbiness, two dresses which are good of their kind are 
worth a dozen flimsy, suspiciously cneap costumes, which 
are draggled and woe-begone at the first shower, and at 
their bSst were but a feeole imitation of one's servant's. 

Brown Butterfly. 



YOUNG TEACIIEKS AND THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

By a Schoolmistross. 

No. n. 

Whkn writing my first paper to schoolmistresses in last 
Gazette I felt that a word in season might also be ad- 
dressed to young teachers, whose difficulties are so great 
and whose views of life and of their vocations are often so 
unreal, and even false. Before embarking on a teacher's 
career it is well for all to pause and consider their aims 
and reasons for doing so. And first I would say, Remember 
always that you are really the mental foster-mothers of 
your pupils, and that their religious and moral welfare 
should be as dear to you as the babe's physical health and 
well-being is to a good foster-mother. \ ou get into your 
classes, or, if private teachers, under your care, cliildren 
who have already had more or less training, good or 
bad, and who possess also natural tendencies, good or bad. 
For these children you have to do your best. In private 
teaching a teacher is very often left much to herself, and 
has in reality all the grave responsibilities that should 
be the mother's. To private teachers I hone to write 
hereafter, but this present letter is addressea to school- 
teachers. 

Much is written and said, many lectures are given and 
discussions held, upon the various methods of teaching ; 
but the great question of the moral and religious develop- 
ment of the cnild, by which all its hereafter mu^t be 
governed, is too much left aside : in fact, I have even 
heard it forbidden. Let us leave denominational religious 
teaching on one side, and consider what, as servants of 
God, we have to do with those little ones who are com- 
mitted to our care. On the worth of knowledge, dear 
young teachers, I shall refer you to Herbert Spencer's 



work on Mucation, in which there is a most valuable 
chapter on the subject, and speak now on the question of 
Self Discipline, School Discipline, and Moral Re^ponsibilit}'. 
You all know that to teacn a thing: well we must under- 
stand it thoroughlv ourselves in all its bearings, and we 
muftit love the subject and feel intensely interested in it. 
We know how tamo our lessons are on subjects we do 
not care for, with all the wish to do our best. How 
will it be then as regards the moral discipline of our 
children, if thus is not with us the first and highe.^'t aim 
of our own lives ? If we do not remember moment by 
moment that we are the children of a Pure and Holy God, 
and that to servo Him truly and faithfully we must be 
pure also in thoughts, words, and deeds — unless we are, 
so far as human beings can be, blameless in our lives, 
striving after the highest standard of perfection, our 
teacliing and our precepts will be in vain. For instance, 
unless we are perfectly true ourselves wo never can 
awaken a fine instinct of truth in others ; and so it is in 
other directions. If a child once sees us smile over any 
questionable subject that child's faith in our purity of • 
mind is gone, and were we to write volumes and speak 
for hours it would be wasted time and strength. 

Now let us take up this subject of piuity of thoughts, 
words, and actions. As regards dealing with the matter 
en masse I must refer to mv former letter to head-mis- 
tresses, but I want to-day to speak in more detail as re- 
gards your own dealing with it in special cases, or when 
you are called upon to teach anything that specially bears 
on or approaches subjects which are of doubtful delicacy. 
Now, how would you teach a savage on such a point? 
Would you exclaim, punish, even beat him, or declare 
he could never be spoken to again ? What would you 
do if he laughed at something unseemly, or inquired into 
something. about which conventional custom has taught 
us to be silent ? You would naturally feel uncomfortable, 
but I don't think you would consider him guilty of a 
crime ; you would try and teach him better. And our 
children are often in a worse position than the savage. 
We talk of the innocency of childhood : it is a misnomer 
altogether. Ignorance of evil is not innocence, and much 
oif what is wrong in our children is partial ignorance, 
while the coarseness and levity arise from w^hat they 
have seen and heard from others who should know better, 
and who have injured the children by partly imveiling 
knowledge of evil in the most hurtful manner. We our- 
selves may not have been taught wisely. Wo may have 
sought for knowledge withheld from us from improper 
sources, and gained this knowL'dge in a way that makes 
us blush now. We should, therefore, be mo.e patient 
with children. 

When questions arise in lessons, for instance, which 
are difficult to answer, do not laugh nervously or put 
them aside evasively. The child's cu'-iosity is thwarted, 
but not killed. It will find out somehow. If you are a 
very young teacher it may be difficult for you to answer 

Sroperly. You may even not know yourself. Then 
on t let foohsh pride and vanity stand in the way. Send 
the child to some older and more experienced teacher, or' 
if you know the child has a vdsej good mother, send the 
child straight to her. When you have reason to think 
your children have undesirable books, get them to speak 
to you about them, but don't ask questions; and strive to 
give them higher aims, purer wishes. Let them see, if 
possible, the savageness of such thoughts, such reading, 
and such conversation. If you see children group<xi 
together, talking in whispers and with a sort of guilty 
cunning on their countenance, be sure there is some- 
thing wrong. Don't ask them what they are talking 
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about, the temptation to untruth is too great. Find 
them something else to do, or excite in their minds 
interest about something good. It is strange the effect 
this will quickly have on children. Or tell them some in- 
teresting, ennobling narrative ; or propose some amusing 
problem to solve. Whatever it is, let it be sometliing 
healthy and pure; children's thoughts and aspirations 
are thus easily guide<i and holier interests rai>ed. Get 
to know your children well, and excite in their minds 
even a little hero worship sometimes, lleverence is a 
most ennobling sentiment. Don't make vour talk with 
them ' goody ' or sentimental. Let it be mspiriting and 
bracing, and when and w- here you can, give noble extimples 
of beautiful lives. If you are not yourself a I'hysiology 
teacher, send them on such questions to the teacher of the 
subject. If she is good and pure, and loves her noble 
science, she can answer or even evade a difficult question 
better than you probably can. 

Difficulties often arise to a young teacher in reading 
Shakespeare, for instance; and if a meaning glance or 
light laugh is seen, rebuke sternly. Say at once it is no 
subject for laughter, and explam that broader, plauier 
terms w ere used when society was not as much cinlised 
as it is now ; and teach your child this morality of words 
according to Dr. Trench's Study of Words, Show them 
what grand moral teachhig may be got out of the study 
of the meaning and value of words ; how the moral tone 
of a nation may be judged thereby ; and how much may 
be learned even by the original meaning of the word 
behave. Children always respond to such teaching. Be- 
lieve me, my dear fellow-worters, I have seen such bright 
glances of understanding and brave resolve rush into my 
children's faces under such teaching. Be but enthusiastic 
enough, and you will awaken its purifying impulses in 
them. Enthusiasm is a strong weapon for obtaining 
results : it is so infectious. Herbert Spencer says, 
' Enthusiasm, pushed even to fanaticism, is a useful motive- 
power — perhaps an indispensable one.' Be, then, en- 
thusiastic ; but don't bring a snuiious article into play. 
Your children will soon detect the false ring of the metal, 
and you and they will go overHhe dark precipice of affec- 
tation and deception. You must remember also that the 
enthusiasm you excite will, or rather may, not live 
always. Its brightness will grow dim, and be all but 
extinguished; but if genuine, it will revive again in 
future years, and burn brightly long, long after you 
are laid in your graves. After your work in this life 
is over, the spark that you kindled in those young minds 
will bum on, and may even be passed on to others, 
and 80 oui and on, until all enter mto the light of the 
more perfect day. Your work, your influence, your 
teaching, end not with your own life. Just as the ri])ples 
increase in size after a stone has been thrown into a lake, 
each larger and wider than the last, until they reach the 
shore ; so will your work go on and on after you, like the 
stone, are sunk to rest, untU it reaches the shore of what 
we call Eternity. The truths we have taught will be 
clearer; the reverence we have awakened for nature's 
laws will be higher ; and the purity we have practised, 
and thus taught by example as well as precept, will be 
more spotless still. 

But now will it be if our children have learnt none of 
these things from us P If we have only taught what we 
have been paid to teach ; if we have only prepared for 
certain examinations (things in themselves not to be 
despised), and only made learned men and women, with- 
out the nobility that real learning and pure motives give, 
what then ; if no life has been made truer, pm-er, holier, 
brighter, by our influence.^ liemember, we are never 



negative. If we do no good we do harm ; we improve 
or injure. Our influence must be good or evil. If we do 
not make those with whom we are in contact better, we 
make them worse. There is no middle way. Our con- 
sciences may slumber for a time ; we may blunt them, 
but the day will come when they will speak, when the 
thought will not be shut out that no one has been made 
better by our work, that those children who may have 
gone from bad to worse have been left by us, with their 
evil thoughts, evil manners, and evil commmiications un- 
checked, spreading the evils as they go. The fields are 
worse than we found them, the weeds higher, and more 
rank — too tall, too strong now for us to uproc^t. Our 
day of work is over, perhaps our strength, our youth 
gone ; nay, even tlds life nearly over, this term of proba- 
tion ended. AVe may have made good scholars, but not 
people of high moral standard, of pure, upright lives. 
What will scholatly distinctions avail upon those P What 
is the use of only using some talents and abusing the rest P 
The thought is too aw-ful ! What have we done to our 
foster-children ? 

'* iMi ^ — 

RESTING-rLACES FOR WOMEN WAYFAREliS. 

The Vestry of Paddington deserves the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of all persons wlio wish well to women in their 
somewhat new position of English citizens. No longer, 
as in old daj^s, confined to the limits of their own hearth, 
or, at any rate, to short and easy journeys for pleasure or 
business within the circle of their immediate neighbour- 
hoods, they have now to traverse the great and crowded 
thoroughfares of towns, and to remain absent from 
home for hours on errands of importance to themselves 
and their families. L'uder these circumstances, it would 
seem natural that an age which supplies the needs of 
dumb animals for i*est and refreshment, which sees the 
estabhshment of a Home for Lost Dogs, and provides 
drinking-troughs for cattle, should make some provision 
for the needs of the thousands of women who pass and re- 
pass from one end of the great metropolis to the other in 
the pursuit of their daily lawful calungs. At any rate, 
the merciful and considerate persons who constitute the 
Vestry of Paddington have done so ; and it is much to 
be hoped that the interest they have shown in the matter 
will not be allowed to evaporate in words, but will pro- 
ceed into beneficent action, .and furnish an example 
speedily to be followed by aU the other vestries of 
London. 

In consequence of a letter addressed to them by the 
Ladies' Sanitary Association — that valuable Society 
which is always on the watch to befriend women and 
children, and to arouse and educate public opinion into a 
perception of their needs — the Vestry applied to their 
Medical Officer of Health for suggestions upon the sub- 
ject of the communication. In a pamphlet published by 
Dr. James Stevenson, he has dealt with the urgent need 
of proper accommodation for women in public tnorough- 
fares, m a way that should command an immediate re- 
sponse from those who are in authority. He adduces, in 
support of its necessity, that women form a very large 
and important part of the industrial population of the 
empire, and that the gross earnings of the women of the 
working classes amoimt to 1 L'i millions of pounds annually. 
He says there is an enormous multitude of women Uving 
in London whose avocations of necessity daily take them 
into the streets for purposes of business, and that this is 
supplemented by the tnousands of female visitors who 
come into town for the day by river, road, and raiL 
The actual number of persons carried by the metropoUtaD 
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railn'ftjti, th« franm, and onmiljiuiei, in the jv«r liirf", 
was stated to exceed 217 miliioiia; and if only a quarter, 
iirereD a ttMith, of these were women, what a numlxT is 
tho-i repRr'sented, even withniit reckoning all those who 
travel on fuot! When it ie remeinberiHl tliat all the 
Bccominodation now eiisting for tliiar convenipnce is to 
be found in the few waidng-ronma at railway stations, 
in puittic-Aaiuei, or must be purchawd bv the expensive 
expedient of buying an unnecei«aty tnfle in a ahop, 
ana thus obtwning the opportimitv of a few moments' 
repose, one may form some idea of tlie amount of fatigue, 
Buffering, and piKfltive' injury to health, wliich b bume 
eTery t&y by tliese patirnt wayfarers. Manv a lady's 
inemo^ will fumiflh her with recollections of the poorly- 
draned, wearied women, who sometimes stray into first- 
class waiting-rooms and wistfully retire on hearing that 
a fee 18 charged. Only a penny, it is true; but there 
are few to whom a penny means more than to thc>« 
care-worn, porerty-stnckcn toilerH for bread. 

Kr James Slctlarel Hogg has recently expressed him- 
self OS quite alive to this want, whirh lie ctin.'ddera to be 
a real and serious one ; and the Latvet has remarked 
that ' There is no doubt that the establishment of retiring- 
rooms for ladies will prove a freat boon.' There is also 
abundant testimony from nxidical men and others, avail- 
able if neceseary, tnat thin ia leully a great and growing 
want ; and if ladies who are possessed of all thecomfurts 
which wealth can bestow would 'rive a thought in this 
matter to the needs of thiise wlmse every jxmny is of 
appreciable value, not to be lightly part''d with, and 
would influence their husbands who liuve seats on vestries 
to con^der this matter, the remedy for it would soon bo 
provided. That it is the bujinees of vestries to provide 
the required accomoiodation is decided by the I'ublic 
Health Act of 184^, and by the Acts 18 & 11> Vic. ld-V>, 
aud WAS acknowledged by )lr. Htansfeld, late President 
of the Local Oovemment Hoard, when he paid the 
vestries no compliment by remarking that the difficulUes 
of providing these cimveniences an^ great, /rom thffact 
that their provii-ion i» afuncfiun of eacu vestry or district. 
Perhaps if the wives of t,ht> vestrymen would bestirthem- 
selvef, this satire woidd C(>ase to be ap))ltcable. 

I>r. Stevenson suggests that shelters, containing re- 
tiring-rooms for two cla^wB — tliose who can bay and 
those who cannot — should be provided in all great 
thoroiislifares, and that the owners of omnibuses might 
fairly be required to prodde at tbeir offices wniling- 
Tooms for their customers, as is done in Paris, Glasgow, 
Nottingham. Ac. Surely if it be the case, as lie states it 
to be, that the waiting-rooms at Wateiloo .Station yield 
lOOO;. a-year, and th'»e at Cannon Street and Charing 
CroHs a still larger sum, the peciiniair risk of these undei^ 
takings need not be very considerable. In some parishes 
he tlunka waiting-rooms might be conveniently placed 
within the precincts of tlie workhouse or alinshouses, 
and certainly they should be attached to the public 
baths, waslihouses, or other public buildings, as well as 
at the entrances of all parks, cemeteries, bridges, churches, 
chapels, and in all matn lines of traffic. Tney might be 
distinguished towards evening by a coloured lamp, and 
should, of cours.', be under the constant caro of reliable 
women, and subject to the closest inspection of the 
sanitary authorities. These, however, are details which 
are patent to every one; the main point is to get the 
matter taken up at uU with a view to its being carried 
out by the proper authorities J and this, we women should 
each and all do our be^t to try and secure. In the mean- 
time, we express our acknowledgments to Dr. Stevenson 
for the forcible and considerate way in which he has 



pleaded for women, that they may, as he truly says, ' be 
spared much unnece.'sary mental and physical distress,' 
and we earnestly hope that the publication of this Keport 
by the Paddington Vestry will not l»e a merely barren 
courtesy to the application of the Ladies' Sanitary .4jeo- 
ciation, but bear anundant fruit, and that speedily. 



ANSWER TO ACKOSTIC IN LAST NUMBEK. 

No. 1. 

Trouble— Comfort. 

1. Transatlantic, 2. Bondo. 

'.i. Opossum. 4. Unbelief. 

S. Bastinado. 6. Lysander. 

7. Encomiast. 

ACROSTIC, No. II. 

My first outlives difficulties, 

My second 8urmount<i them; 

Both together have accomplished gri'at deeds, achieved 



it without succeeding in mo-'t of his undertakings. 

1. Old world records. 

2. Implement^ of war. 
;!.. Rat her warm. 

4. An acknowledgment. 

5. Our Soveri'ign Lady. 

6. A point of the compass. 

7. Something worth having. 

8. Out of the ci " ■ 



Corresijonbtiut. 



THE GIRLS' FBIENDLY SOCIETY. 

MuiAM, — Tlie Tiiimn d'llre of the Young Women's Help 
Society liaving been called in qnentioQ, I feel boand to state 
precisely the reasons why the Girls' Friendly Society ' baa 
been found from experience' to be unaiiapted for 'young 
women employed in dreasmaktni;, in warchonses, shops, 
mills, or factonea. laundrieB, and tliP«treB, Sx.. in towns, and 
in the country such as are employed as lace-makers, straw- 
plaitera, farm -servants, itc' The (act exists, that iasuperable 
difficulties have been met with by Associates ol the Girls' 
Friendly Society when attempting to work among such 
classes, and tlic apparently contradictory fact that there are 
otlier Associates who have not yet experienced their diffi- 
culties does not remove or teiscn tboso difficuttica. But your 
readers will be in a position to form an independent j udgment 
wben the case haa been fairly put liefore them. 

The Central Bnle, which lays down the limits of the Girls' 
Friendly Society, runs as follows : ' No girl who has not 
borne a virtuous character to be admitt^ as a member : 
Bucb character being lost, the member to forfeit ber card.' 
At first ei^hC, this nite may aeem merely to insist (very 
properly) on the good character of its membera, and to be 
easily carried out by the admittance of those only who have 
no known blot upon their characters. But the practical 
woriiing of the role will soon show that such a conatmction 
is not in accordance with ita wording, for the odmiasion 
would then depend_not upon the real character ol the girl, 
but — on tlie ignorance or knowledge of tlie Associate ad- 
mitting. The words, ' No girl who lui> nol borne a, virtuous 
character, d;c..' inatead of 'No girl who dnti not hear a vir- 
tuoua character, itrc..' show tliat on accnrate knowledge of 
the cutire \<asi is inaisted on before admission. 

It might be thought that were the rule worded in the pre- 
sent tense, the reqnirementa of the ttoiety would be niet. 
For one who (speaking socially) noic bears a good character 
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19 one on irhosc pa'l tlioro is no known BlAin. Were girls to 
be admitted bo lr:iii){ e.a notliint; woa known against their 
character nftct tnkiug the ordinary testiuion; obtainable at 
hand— or, were it tlie object of the Society to beoelit all girls, 
and to leave none friendless or unaided who arc now leading 
a virtuous life— doubtless the mie would be so worded. 

But the object of the Sotiety is one of tar narrower limits. 
It offerii membership as a premium on rirtue, and an accurate 
knowledge of the whole fant is essential for the carrying out 
of this object : tor. as will be seen at once, a mistake in ad- 
migsion trnstratea tliifl object. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that the Preaiilent liaa decUueU to alter the 
wording of a rule which forms the starCinepoint of the whole 
Societ)-. 

Hnring seen what the nile means and what is its object, 
we must next inquire how it is to be carried out. To consti- 
tute ourselveo detectives tor the inTestigatlon of a girl's past 
history, tracinR her hour by hour from place to place, is not 
only distasteful, but positively productive of honti, for it 
invites botli scandni and deception. Moreover, in many 
ooaes Boeh an investigation would be absolutely impossible. 
Tlie result is, that tlmse alone can be ailmitteil as members 
whose past is known without such investigation, e, g, the very 
young, before they leave their cottage liomes for service or 
other employment. 

Lastly, it may be well to point oat the results of an im- 
perfect knowledge of the pant, beennse it is this experience 
which has been the means of ojiening the eyes of Associates 
to the inaptitude of the Girls' Friendly Society for any but the 
very young ; unless, indeed, they grow up to be young women 
III Ihf Swii-li/, Not only docs a mistake in admission fruB- 
tratc, as I have shown, the whole object of the Society, but 
it is a wrong to all concerned. The position conferred through 
membership on those who really fulfil its conditions, is at 
once forfeited by placing those upon the same level who do 
not attain the same moral standard. The Society can hence- 
torth no longer be s^iid to consist of ' a band of spotless 
maidens,' and membership in it can no longer confer a I 
premium, or be to the world a certificate of chiuocter. The I 
girl herself who receives the certificale to which she has no , 
right, is involved in a coursn of deception in order to retain , 
it. Penitence becomes more Aifficnlt, and confession all but 
impossible- Sbould, however, her conscience be so awakened 
as to induce hei to confess, the Associate has no course left . 
but to expel her. The following resolution was parsed at the 
Central Council Meeting in June lost: 'That no discretionary 
power aliall be vested in Associates, should any Associate I 
have unwittingly admitted any member ineligible under tlie 
Third Central Bule, except as to the mvdf of withdrawal of 
such member.' The efFect of the expulsion would be to brand | 
the girt pubUcly, and very possibly to drive her to despair. 
It is such painful experiences as these, and the evil that has 
been found to result from tlie ruking up of the past, which 
have led Associates to feel that the U. F. S. is only adapted 
to the very young, and that young iroiim of any class are 
beyond the practicable hmita of the Society, not on accimiit of 
their immoraiitij, but because of tlie imposaibihty of investi- 
gating their past, whether it be good or whether it be bod. 

Moreover, the Society's work is etrictly confined to the 
limits of Membership. It can do absolutely nothing for a 
girl who is ineligible as a Member, however respectably she 
may be living at the present time ; and if expelled from the 
Society she is cast utterly adrift, an Associate— as an Asso- 
ciate-being positively forbidden to do anything lor her. ■ 
The Girls' Friendly Society does not pretend to cover the 
whole ground ; and if all the girls of a district ore to be 
helped and benefited, another Society, working side by side 
vrith it, is necessitated for the help of those whose past 
obaiacter cannot be ascertained, and tliose who have erred 
and need — more perhaps than any — the helping hand. 

An illustration will best explain my meaning. A few weeks 
ago a silk factory in Colchesterwassuddeuly closed, throwing 
a nimiber of women and girls out of employment. We 
issued bills, inviting those who were in search of work to 
attend at the Young Women's Beading-room belonging to 



the Colchester Young Women's Help Society. There wera 
sixty applicants. Some we employed in needlewoA, and 
others we instructed in the art of tailoring and in the om ot 
the sewing-machine, paying all at the end of the week tor 
the work done. We kept oar temporary work-room open 
for a month, and at the end of that time twentj-aeren weire 
sufficiently instructed to be received into various tailoring 
and boot factories in the town, nineteen were sent into 
service, each being provided with a Bible and anitable 
clothing, and the remundei returned to their homes to work 
with their mothers at the tailoring which we had taught 
them. We gave no money in oharity, but we paid 401. 
in weekly wages for honest work done. We helped these 
poor people as human beings with bodies to be kept from 
want and sonls from sin- Even hod we had the will, we 
had not the time to inquire into their charooteni paat or 
present. Their needs were Immediate, and eo mnst be the 
help if it was to be of any use at all. I cannot see that the 
Girls' Friendly Society could have done anything in anch ■ 
case as this ; and yet, if we are to befriend and help ooi 
working girls when in distress or thrown into temptation, 
we must surely be unfettered when such cases arise. 

The Yonug Women's Help Society is bo organized as to be 
able to help all, yet without committing the obvious wrong 
of placing all upon the same social level. Its object is to 
supplement the (iirls' Friendly Society, and not to supplant 
it. The field of work for each is denoted in the name of 
each Society, the boundary line being one of age and not of 
morals. Tours faithfully, E. C. VktUA/iS. 

Ltiden Manor, Colclieiter, 

An Invalid's Fbatxr Union. 

MinAu.^Those of your readers who are intereated in the 
proposed 'Contemplative Order' may be glad to know that 
in 1871 sn ' Invalid's Prayer Union ' was formed, which has 
conlinoe^l successfully to the present time, when it nnmbers 
467 members. Full porticuhusmay beobtainedtiomtbeHon. 
Sec., Miss Mary Shock ieton. 44 Upper Rutland Street, Dnblin. 

The object of this Union is the same as that suggested by 
your contributor, being given as follows by Hiss Sheckletoa : 
' Having experienced the blessing and happiness of occasional 
meeting in spirit with one or two sisters in Christ for the 
purpose of intercessory prayer, the idea ot a more extended 
union, calculated to increase a spirit of Chriat-like Bjmpathy 
among the sick ones whom He loves, as well as a greatler 
measure of strength and energy in His service, suggested 
itself to my mind.' The late Mies Hetty Bowman was one 
of the first to encourage the plan, which, as carried out, has 
been of ^eat help and comfort to many invalids, cut off by 
their sufferings from more active serrioe or wider communion. 

As suggestion and help con always be gained from an 
already existing organization in the development of any new 
scheme, I mention these facta, which do not appear to be 
known to your correspondents. A. E. B. 

Htip llioie viho ((rii-e to help tkemielvei. 

LADlliS' INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 

11 Lower Pobchkster Sthset, Coknauobt 8q-, Lo)ii>on. 

ALAKOE Stock of USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
WORK always on Sale. UNDER-LINEN, BABIES' 
CLOTHES, CHILDREN'S FROCKS, *e. Also CREWEL 
WORK of every description. Orders taken for Indi&n and 



GENTLEWOMAN'S HOME-WORK ASSOCIATION. 

ORDERS requested for EDGINGS in CROCHET, TAT- 
TING, and EMBEOIDEBY, at very moderate prices. 
Also DOLLS' CLOTHES and BABIES' SHOES. Addreaa 
Miss E. M, BuHHEV, St. Mark's Vicarage, Snrbiton. 

& LADIES OP LIU 

V TWO VACAMCIE8. _ __ 

rticulors apply to LaDT SaFBBIHTSKfiKKT, 86 RiiAlpnuJI 

rroce. Chiton, Bristol. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMORIES OF PATMOS. 

By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 3«. 6J. cloth. 



Works by the late FRANCES RIDLEY IIAVERGAL. 
ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS. 

The following Six Volumes, 16mo. cloth, in elegant case, price 
8«. 6d. These Volumes may be liad separately, price 1*. each. 

KEPT FOR THE MASTER'S USE. 

THE ROYAL INVITATION ; or, Daily Thoughts on 
Coming to Christ. 

LOYAL RESPONSES; or, DaUy Melodies for the 
King's Minstrels. 

ROYAL COMMANDMENTS; or, Morning Thoughts 
for the King's Servants. 

ROYAL BOUNTY; or, Evening Thoughts for the 
King's Guests. 

MY KING ; or, DaUy Thoughts for the King's ChUdren. 



A LADY, * intimately acquainted with all the circumstances 
of the Case,' APPEALS to the Readers of the Gazette 
for their VOTES and INTEREST in the December Election 
of the ROYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANNE'S SOCIETY, 
Streatham HiU, Surrey, for KATHLEEN KEASEN, aged 
10. Her Father, a Civil Engineer, held an appointment in 
the Survey Department of the Government of Japan, which 
was abolished when retrenchment became necessary, at the 
time of the Satsama Rebellion. Broken in health and 
spirits by tlie delay in finding a fresh appointment, he went 
to Adelaide, in 1877, to seek employment, and, if possible, 
recruit his failing powers. He had only just succeeded, and 
his Wife and Five Children were preparing to join him, when 
he died from Hemorrhage of the Lungs, and his Widow, in 
very feeble health, and Young Children, are left without 
resource. 



Just publislied. Royal 32mo. 9U. clotli. 

MORNING STARS ; or, Names of Christ for His Little 
Ones. 

Royal 32nio. each 6<l. ; sewed, 9rf. cloth. 

MORNING BELLS AND LITTLE PILLOWS. 

Bting Waking and Goo<l-niglit Thouglits for tlie Little Ones. 



Royal I61110. Is. cloth. 
THE FOUR HAPPY DAYS. 



Post 4to. in extra cloth gilt, 12^. Bound by Bum. 

LIFE MOSAIC: 'The Ministry of Song,' and 'Under 
the Surface,' in One Volume. By Frances R. Havkroal. 
With Twelve Illustrations of Alpine Scenery and Flowers 
by the Baroness Helga von Cramm. Printed in Colours, 
under the superintendence of the Artist, by KiVUFMann of 
Baden. 

Royal 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
THE MINISTRY OF SONG. 



Crown-Svo. 5*. cloth ; also Clieap Rlition, Royal 32mo. gilt 

edges. Is. 6tt. cloth. 

UNDER THE SURFACE: and other Poems. 



Small Crown 8vo. Ss. 6(7. cloth ; also Cheap Editions, 1*. sewed, 

and Is. 6d. cloth lim]>. 

BRUEY. A Little Worker for Christ. 



Just published. Demy 8vo. 1*. 

FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL MEMORIAL 

CARD. Designed by the Baroness Heloa von Cbahm, and 
- exquisitely printed in Oil Colours by Kaufmann of Baden. 



Imperial 32mo. 2d. sewed, M. doth. 

MEMORIAL of the LATE FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL * The Last Week.' 



London: JAMES NISBET ft Co. 21 Berners Street. 



THE CASE IS BTRONOLT RECOMMENDED BY 

Tho Lord Bishop op Maitchester. 

The Ilcv. R. Lee, Head Master Christ's Hospital. 

Tho Rev. F. W. Tremlett, D.C.L., Parsonacre, Belaixo Park, N.W, 

Tho Kev. A. C. Takbctt, St. Poter's, Stre.itham. 
*G. Brooks,. Esq., 7 G<KUiman Street, and The Ixxljfe, Old Windiwr. 

J. M. Frodshax, E?q., M.D.,. Denh.am House, Uiiper Strontham. 

K. Cai.thobp, K-sq., M.D., Hom?ev Rise aud HijfliJmry Comer. 
•C. A. McV»:an, K-sq., C.E., F.R.G.S., Abbej Street, Chester. 
*Mrs. Shand, Low-in Road, Stroutliain. 
*MrH. Partinoton, 16 Pem>)ri«l<,'e .-'qiuire, Biyswater. 
•Mrs. Starket, Wrenhury Hall, near Nantwich, Chcc^hire. 

8. 8. Dter, Esq., M.D., Rinsrwood, Hautd. 

Proxies will bo thankfully received by those marked (*) ; 
also by Mr:^. Farnell, Old Vicaraj?e, Eastbourne, and E. W. 
Morgan it Co., 3 Fcncliurch Buildin^^'s. Fcnchurch St., E.G. 

A LADY Studying at South Kensington desires to fill up 
spare time in TEACHING DRAWING, or SECRE- 
TARY WORK. Good recommendations. Address Miss P., 
42 Somerset Street, W. 

LADY desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS 

in the South of England in a Private Family. Ten 

Y'ears' experience. Good references. Thorough English, 

Music, French, and German grammatically, Latin, Greek, 

Salary, 75/. Address Miss Roberts,* 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A YOUNG LADY, holding Government Certificates as a 
Teacher of English, wishes a Situation in a Family. 
She has spent a year in Brussels, and Teaches Drawing and 
Pivinting. Address A, Y., 42 Somerset Street. 

A LADY, 1st Class Diplomee, South Kensington School of 
Cookery, seeks Engagement as TEACHER OF 
COOKING, combined with Laws of Health and Elementary 
Physiology, or as HOUSEKEEPER. Thoroughly under- 
stands Management of Children. Address A. M. D., 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER. — PROBATIONERS 
WANTED for the Winchester Diocesan Deaconesses* 
Home. — The need in the Diocese of Trained Women Workers 
is very great. There are Poor to be Visited; Sick to bo 
Nursed ; Chihlren to be Taught ; Lost Women to be Re- 
claimed. Will none of the many readers of the Gazette ofifer 
themselves? Apjdy to Rev, Philip Hoste, Famham 
Rectory; or to Deaconess E. Day, Greycoat's Hospital, 
Westminster. 

GERMA"n~LADY desiTes to give PRIVATE LESSONS 
and CLASS TEACHING. References to Miss Frost, 
Head Mistress of the Church of England High School, 
6 Upper Baker Street ; and to Mrs. F. J. Holland, 6 Glou- 
cester Street, Portman Square. 

4 TRAINED NURSE desires a Situation as Superin- 
A tendent or Matron of a Cottage Hospital or Conva- 
lescent Home, or as District Nurse, or Com[)anion Nurse 
to an InvaUd Lady or Gentleman. M, 263 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W. 

UNDER-HOUSEMAID (21); and NURSERY-MAH) (13). 
— A Lady wishes to place Two Girls under good Upper 
Servants ; or singlehanded, where the Lady would teach 
them. Miss Gbeene, 25 Palace Gardens, London. 
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T!IR GENTLF.WOMRN'S SELF-HBLP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 



Established for the benefit o/ necessitous Ladies only. 



ORDERS FOB NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special Designs executed to order. 

Ladies* Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls* Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <&c., always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 



REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES. LADY-HOUSBKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS. Ac. 

Full particulars may he ohtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

HOME FOR FEMALE INEBRIATES, 

St. James's House, 

Ebenezer Terrace, Kenninoton Park, S.E. 

President : — The Right Hon. The Earl of Shaftesburt. 
Visitor : — The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

THE SEVENTH HALF-YEARLY SALE OF FANCY 
AND USEFUL NEEDLEWORK, all made by the 
Inmates, will be held at the above Home on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 18 and 19, 1879. Doors open at 11 
a.m. Admission One Shilling, which will be allowed on 
Purchases or Refreshments. 

Ladies unable to attend will please send their Orders, 
accompanied by Remittances (payable to C. Ziesenberg, Esq.) 
to the Lady Superior. 

INSTITUTE OF ART, 9 Conduit Street, W. 

ESTABLISHED, under distinguished Patronage, for the 
I purpose of encouraging ART W^ORK of every kind, 
and facilitating the Sale thereof. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION opened on October 27th, 
and will continue till January Slst. Admission, Sixpence. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY ASSO- 
CIATION.— The Saturday Classes for Cutting-out 
have now recommenced. Six Lessons for One Guinea. The 
following Donations are acknowledged : — 

LadjAberdare £10 

Mrs. Riringrton 10 

A LADY recommends a valuable Servant, just discharged 
cured from an Asylum. Suited to be MATRON or 
WARDROBE-KEEPER in a School or Institution, or 
NEEDLEWOMAN in a Private Family. Good Plain 
Worker, Methodical, and Trustworthy. Good wages. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Cary, Grammar School, Warrington. 

R. G. F. STEVENSON, M.A., Examiner for Cambridge 

Local Examinations, 1879 (Late Scholar of Magdalene 

College, Cambridge), 2 Elgin Road, Croydon, will prepare 

Ladies (by Correspondence) for the University Examinations 

in Classics, Englii3h Histoiy, and Literature. 

LADY wishes to dispose of WOOLLEN COMFORTERS, 
the Work of a Crippled and Paralytic Girl ; her only 
means of subsistence. Also Knitted Petticoats, Bodices, <&c. 
(the work of a Blind Girl), and all kinds of Shetland Goods. 
Orders received — specify colour and length — by Mrs. Stuart 
Rrndel, Phis Dinam, Llandinam, Montgomeryshire. 

A LADY, living at Peckham, desires the CARE OF 
CHAMBERS, or could Furnish Two Rooms if a Lady 
would live with her. Can undertake to make up Curtains 
or Chintz Covers. Address Miss R., care of Secretary 
W. Ti. G., 113 Gloucester Road, S.W, 



AK EARLY-RISING SOCIETY, which has been estab. 
lished over Two Years, will receive a few more 
MEMBERS. Rules and Reports will be sent on receipt of 
Three Stamps. Address Miss Atlbs, Comhill, Bridgewater. 

~ LADY DeYiNeTtES^'ohSl^CTERS from HANdI 
WRITING for 13 Stamps. Address H. H., Mrs. G. 
Smith, Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

TXSTIMONIAL No. 126. 
* Yon described the character wonderfoUy. — A. W.' 



A 
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RT NEEDLEWORK.— Work carefully Prepared, Traced, 
and Designed. Address Miss Scott, 60 Marlborough 
Road, Upper HoUoway, N. 
Designs Lent Appleton's Wools tested to order. 

MADAME LINA, 

PRACTICAL WATCHMAKER AND JEWELLER, 

255 Regent Street, and 26 Dorset Street, Portman Sq., W. 

MOUNTING and REPAIRING of every description at 
moderate charges. First-rate quality WATCHES and 
CLOCKS, with a ten-years' warranty. Large Stock of 15 
and 18 Carat JEWELRY of the Newest Designs. Prices 
below those of any Civil Service or Co-operative Store. 
10 per cent Discount for Cash. Country Orders promptly 
attended to. Precious Stones, Old Gold, and Silver, bought 
or taken in exchange. 

Mde. LiNA has a Vacancy for Two intelligent Young 
Ladies as Apprentices. 

BULBS for Forcing. — Choice Varieties, named; Hyadnths, 
six ; Polyanthus-Narcissus, six ; Crocuses, thirty-six, 
three varieties, with the following for Garden : — HyadnthB, 
Narcissuses, Daffodils, Jonquils, Soilla, six of each, with 
fifty good early Dwarf TuUps ; Rex Rubrorum, twelve ; La 
Candeur, twelve; Anemones, twenty-four; Snowdrops, 
twenty-four. 15«. Miss Smcox, 9 St. Mary's Terrace, New- 
town, Huntingdon. 

HANOVER. — Fraulein Juch and Frau Northen receive 
a Umited number of Young Enghsh Ladies who wish 
to COMPLETE their EDUCATION Abroad. Every Home 
Comfort. Terms from 50Z. to 60/. per annum. Address 
Frl. JucH, Hermannstr, 19, Hanover. 

LADY is deskous of TEACHING GEOGRAPHY by 
Correspondence. Terms very moderate. Address 
M. G., 42 ^merset Street, Portman Square, W. 

LADY, aged ^8, who has had much experience with 
Children, desires the post of NURSERY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT in a Family of Position, Could take a First 
Baby or instruct Young Children. Salary, 30/. Highly 
recommended. Mrs. B., 42 Somerset Street, Portaian 
Square. 

LADY, well connected, desures a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as COMPANION. Lady-like, gentle, and patient, 
particularly in illness. No objection to travel. Highest 
references. Address Beta, Groom's Library, 2 Evenholt 
Street, N.W. 

HOME in a Clergyman's Family offered to a YOUNG 
LADY in return for part payment of Board, and a 
couple of hours' daily help in Teaching Two Girls, aged 9 
and 12. Address Mrs. A., Combe, Woodstock. 

A LADY recommends a Superior Gennan Girl as MAD) to 
a Lady or Young Children. Clever Needlewoman, and 
nice in manner and habits. Speaks a little English. SaJary, 
20/. Address Miss B., care of Mrs. Lawrence, The Qnarriea, 
Gledholt, Huddersfield. 

LADIES would be rendering good and timely service in 
sending Pieces of Unbleached Calico, Flannd, Serge, 
or any Material for Strong Garments, for the Penitents of 
St. Thomas's Home, Basingstoke. 
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NOTICE T O SUB SCRIBERS. 

The Editor of the * Woman 8 Gazette' having tranrferred 
all the iDork of this Magazine from its late office to Messrs. 
Matchard, all Remittances^ Orders^ and Advertisements 
shotild be addressed to them at 187 Piccadilly, instead of 
to Somerset Street, Other Communications connected tvith 
the Paper may be addressed * The Editor, Work 8f Leisure, 
care of Messrs. Hat chard, 187 Piccadilly, London, W* 
All Post-office Orders jmyable to Messrs. Hatchard, Post 
Office, Piccadilly Circus. Stamps can only be received 
at the rate of \^ to the shilling, on account of loss in 
exchange. 

Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of Is. Qd. 
^or 80 words, and Qd.for every additional 8 words. Trade 
Advertisements and institutions wiU be charged according 
to space. Tennsfor a series by arrangement. 

Advertisements should be fonoarded, prepaid, before the 
22nd day of the month at latest. 

'A Subscriber/ writing on the subject of Miss Addis- 
eott's Home, is informed that the Editor is not able to give 
the information required. 

Will the writer of a communication to the Editor re- 
commending some works to be sold for the benefit of the 
Additional Curates' Society some weeks ago, communicate 
His or her address to the Editor of the Gazette 7 



Beady December 10, price 3«. 6J. post free. 

The Woman's Gazette Volume for 1879. 

Subscribers forwarding their Numbers for the year can 
have them bound in Cloth Case, Title and Contents 
supplied, and returned Post free for 2s. by 

Messrs. HATCHARD, 187 Piccadilly, London. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to appeal for DONATIONS 
towards a HOLIDAY FUND to enable Poor Ladies to 
enjoy a little Relaxation at Christmas. 

MISS PHILLIPS thankfully acknowledges several useful 
PARCELS OF CLOTHES received for Poor Ladies, 
especially from Miss Y., Miss L., and Miss G. 

I Employment agency for women in connec- 
J tion with the Woman's Gazette. Terms: Correspon- 
dence and Registration Fee, Is. On an Engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 55. will be charged to each party. 
Office hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address 
Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

T~HE BELGRAVIA -INSTITUTE FOR TRAINED 
NURSES, 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. Super- 
intendent, Mrs. G. L. Bedingfeld (daughter of the late Dr. 
Reinking, of Norwich). — NURSES of all kinds, Male or 
Female, sent to cases at the shortest notice. 

N.B. — Mrs. Bedingfeld can receive an Invalid Lady for a 
permanency or otherwise. Terms (including skilled Nursing) 
according to the requirements of the case. 

A LADY can recommend a kind, well-informed Person as 
COMPANION or GOVERNESS. A quiet, comfortable 
Home desired, with moderate Salary, where long walks are 
not required. Address Miss Lonobidob, 3 Alexandra Villas, 
Brighton. 

A LADY seeks a Situation as GOVERNESS to BOYS. 
Ten years' experience. English, Latin, Music, and 
Drawing. 352. Address Miss R., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY who is thoroughly competent to TEACH SINGING 
and FRENCH desires Engagements in Private Families 
or Schools. Address Mde. B., 42 Somerset Street, W. 



Answers to the following Advertisements should be ad- 
dressed * Care of the Editor of the Woman^s Gazette, care 
of Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly.' 

1. Organist. — A Lady engaged in London in Tuition can 

undertake Sunday Services in or out of Town, at the 
rate of 7«. 6d. and Second-class Fare. 

2. Cottage Hospital. — A Lady of considerable experience 
in Professional Nursing desires a post as Ward Sister, 
or the Charge of the above. She can bring with her a 
first-rate Nurse. 

3. Workman's Club. — A3Ian and Wife wanted to tako 

Charge of an Institute in a Village in Sussex. 

4. Mrs. J., who has good Testimonials, and several years' 
experience in various Institutions and Asylums for the 
Insane, desires a Re-engagement. 

5. Miss N., a Lady by birth and education, a good Lin- 

guist, and highly cultivated, who has held the post of 
Secretary to a large Association, desires a Re-engage- 
ment either in public or private. While seeking a 
Situation she would accept Board and Lodging in a 
Private Family in exchange for Two or Three Hours* 
Tuition daily, in French, German,, or Italian. 

6. M. L. — It is desired to place a Girl, of good parentage, 
in a well-managed Shop (Fancy or otherwise), where 
she would be under good influences, and earn her 
Board, Lodging, and eventually some Salary. She is 
18 years of age, nice-looking, thoroughly well-conducted, 
and has had a year's experience as Assistant in an Ele- 
mentary School under a Lady. 

7. AcQUA. — A Lady wishes to place a Homeless Girl of 16, 

who is rough but willing, in a well-conducted Laundry. 

11 OR particulars of the following apply to Miss Sinclaib, 
' Lonsdale House, Fulham : — 

1. Lodge-keepers or Care-takers of House or Chambers. 

An elderly Scotch Couple. Superior trustworthy 
people. 

2. Butler, single-handed or otherwise. Middle-aged. Ten 

years in one place. 

3. Coachman. Good Driver. Town or Country. Well re- 

commended. 

4. Eitchenmaid, aged 17. Active and honest. Has been 

General Servant, and wishes to go under good Cook. 

REQUIRED by a French Ladv, a Re-engagement, either 
Daily or Resident, to TEACH her OWN LANGUAGE 
and MUSIC thoroughly. She understands English, and 
has had much experience in Teaching. Address Madlli. , 
care of Mrs. Mason, 103 Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

A LADY who is Bedridden, but whose Mental Powers are 
xi unimpaired, and who has remarkable facility in 
TEACHING, desires to meet with a HOME in one of the 
Suburbs, in some Institution where this capability could be 
of use. She can pay 1^ a-week, and requires little atten- 
dance. Address Miss S., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

LADY wishes to find a Permanent Situation for a most 
respectable Person, aged 42, as NEEDLEWOMAN or 
WARDROBE-WOMAN. Can Cut Out, and is a good 
Dressmaker. Not been previously in service, but has been 
accustomed to Invalids and Children. Town or Country. 
Address H. S., 20 Westboume Park Terrace, Harrow Boad, N. 

WANTED in a small Training Home for Servants at 
Cambridge, accommodating 16 Girls, a Religious, 
active, experienced Woman, as WORKING MATRON. 
Church of England. Salary, 301. Apply to Mrs. Catlbt, 
Garden House, Cambridge. 

LADY wishes to recommend a Respectable Man, formerly 
a Soldier Servant, for Employment as WAITER at 
Luncheon or Evening Parties in London. Address A. L.* 
42 Somerset Street, W. 
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Kothers and Schools. 

A Good Situation. 
Part IV. 

Needlework in the Present Dar. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Embroidery Asso- 
ciation. 



Work Maxims. 

Woman's Gacette Reporter. — Edinburgh 
School of Cookery ; City and Guilds of 
London Institute — Lambeth School of 
Art Extension; Visitors' Day at Spel- 
thome. 



Answer to Acroetio in last Number. 

Double Acrostios, Nos. IIL, IV. 

Correspondence. — Art Students' HomM; Th« 
Charity Voting Reform Association ; TIm 
Guild of Aid in Home Duties ; St. Mary*! 
Cottage Hospital; Registry Oflioet. 



NOTICE. — In January next the * Woman's Gazettk' vnll enter upon the fifth year of its existence , in an improved form, 
and will be entitled 'WORK AND LEISURE: The Englishwoman's Advertiser, Reporter, and Gazette.' IU contents wiU bs 
increased J and its scope enlarged ^ w as to embrace the discussion of all mcUters of interest to Women generally ^ including informa' 
tion respecting Voluntary and Unpaid Work^ as well as the consideration of those openings for Remunerative Employment which 
?cave hitherto been its only ostensible object. Special facilities vnll be afforded for Advertisements; and it is hoped that by 
the occasional publication of the Reports of Institutions and Associations existing for the benefit of Women the 'Oazetti' %ifill 
gain in complete ness^ and justify still more fully the measure of success already awarded to it. 

The January S umber of ' Work and Leisure ' will contain the opening chapter of a Serial by Mrs. Frank Snood, Author of 
* My Greatest Friend y' d-c.j entitled ' Just out of Town' — 'Thoughts on the Relations between. Mothers and Governesses, */*'0^ ^ 
papers of the late Lady Kay-ShutUeworth — 'Through Satsuma Alone,' by an English Lady — * Hours in a Hospital,' by a Trained 
Nurse, and other papers of interest. The price of ' Work and Leisure ' vnU be 2d. Monthly, 



M0THER9 AND SCHOOLS. 

( Concluded from p. 164.) 

Part II. 

* Cordon 8 * may be called the limit of number. 
It is really of great consequence whether this be 
seventeen, seventy, or seven hundred. A leading 
article in the Tim^s for Sept. 3rd, 1879, remarks, 

* The difficulty of a large school is the absence of 
the element of personal care;' and for our girls this 
is one of the chief requisites. A little hardship and 

* roughing * are favourable conditions for developing 
boys. If we meet them bicycling with their utmost 
strength against an adverse wind, we feel only 
thankfulness and pleasure that they are vigorous 
enough to battle with it ; but for oiu" girls it is a 
another matter altogether, not even the breezes of 

* Araby the blest ' must visit them too roughly. A 
true maternal instinct bids us shield them at every 
point, whether they are our own or not, as closely, 
as tenderly as we can. 

For our sons, who have to tread the wide arena 
of the world, a public school is a valuable, almost a 
necessary preparation ; and if they return from school 
with indications, not to be hidden, of rough usage 
from an older boy, all we say while repairing the 
damage as best we can, is, * I am so glad, Charlie, 
that you are too manly to mind a little hardship.' 
Even in his earlier years, when just out of pinafores, 
if we unexpectedly descried him at the summit of a 
lofty tree, we probably wrung our hands in silent 
terror, but carefully re£raiiied from speaking a word 



till he came safely down, and then it was only, * I 
do not think that top branch is safe, do not climb 
quite so high next time; it rather frightens mamma.' 

The reason for this is, that we well know that 
the strength, courage, nerve and muscle thus 
gained, may, on yet unborn to-morrows, be God's 
means of saving our son's life, and of helping him 
to rescue others. We lean upon, and are proud of, 
our sons ; but however dearly we prize them, the 
risks we dread for them are chiefly moral ones, and 
for those we can but trust them to God, and to His 
faithfulness in answering prayer. We are compelled 
to risk our sons, and may therefore rest on our 
Father's gracious keeping for them ; but we are in 
no way whatever compelled to risk our daughters, 
and they, moreover, have a far keener and quicker 
susceptibility to impressions of all kinda One 
thoroughly unprincipled fast girl does more harm 
to others than half-a-dozen equally unprincipled 
boys could do ; for too many girls, either from 
want of decision of character, or from some other 
defect, are apt to follow blindly almost any girl 
who will take the lead. Therefore it is of vital 
importance that the Principal of every school should 
closely and warily observe who are the leaders, and 
in what direction they are leading ; school Mend- 
ships, too, are most important indications of 
character. 

Having drawn the yarious * cordons' named, the 
next step is to learn all that can possibly be learnt 
about the school that • seems most suitable. This 
can be done, not by application in the first instance 
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to the Principal, but to the friend who recom- 
mended it, and who ought to know a good deal 
about it before recommending it. Perhaps she 
replies, * I only know that my nieces were there, 
and that their mother was well satisfied.' 

* May I write to their mother?' should be the 
next query; and this will certainly bring ample 
information on all points. If all proves so far 
satisfactory, now comes the moment for applying to 
the Principal, since the letter will be written in the 
full hope and expectation that the right place has 
been found, and that the time she may devote to 
answering one or several letters will bring its full 
reward. Mothers of the upper classes have usually 
no hard brain-work, and to them letter-writing is 
an amusement, just as shopping may be ; but it 
can be no amusement to a tired saleswoman, after a 
long day's standing — which too many have even 
yet to undergo— to re-arrange countless drawers and 
boxes turned over by jewelled hands that selected 
nothing after alL In quite a different way, the 
work of a faithful, earnest teacher is both hard 
and wearing, however much she loves it; and to 
answer a long letter fully and minutely may take 
up all her time for recreation, exercise, or rest. 
This would not be worthy of a thought, if the letter 
be likely to prove a means to a desired end ; but 
if the mother writes to the principals of a dozen 
schools at once, eleven at least of the twelve will 
reply with no result but a wearying sense of 
failure ; and as many parents are weeks and months 
in making up their minds, silence cannot be taken 
as decisive. If applications are numerous, the 
suspense week after week is very embarrassing, and 
causes real perplexity. On the other hand, if the 
number of pupils be very small, and the terms 
high, the coming or not coming of one or two 
more, may make all the difference between success 
and comparative failure; so that suspense, which 
might be ended by a letter that could be written 
in five minutes, must be doubly hard to bear. 
Every Principal knows that the decision of parents 
cannot, and must not, be hurried, and that nothing 
would be gained by asking for it. The true secret 
of a successful search is the kindly and considerate 
plan adopted by some parents, of corresponding 
with one lady at a time, and letting her know the 
result as soon as practicable. In this way the 
respective * pros ' and * cons ' can be carefully 
studied, and the right issue arrived at. Perhaps 
delay is really unavoidable, but in that case how 
easy to write and say, * From special circumstances 
I shall not be able to decide for foiu* months, mean- 
while do not lose an eligible pupil on our account.' 
If parents only knew how valuable and helpful 
such a letter is, they would certainly add to the 
sum of human happiness by doing at least this, 
even for a stranger, with whom they themselves 
began the correspondence. 

Imagination and sympathy are two grand gifts 



when they enable us to place ourselves in another 
person's position, even for an hour. If all could and 
would do this towards every one with whom they 
come in contact, half life's troubles, and more than 
half its perplexities, would be at an end. 

In God's Paradise — may we be * daily nearing it 
by faith and prayer, oa well as by the ceaseless 
passing away of this mortal life ! ' — it will doubtless 
be permitted to us to heighten each other's joys, 
but only on this side the River can we obey the 
Divine precept, 'Bear ye one another's burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.' Mater. 



A GOOD SITUATION. 

B7 Edward Garrett, Anthor of ' Ooonpations of a Retired Life,' 
* The Crust and the Cake/ ' Still Waters/ &o. 

{Continued from page 168.) 
Part IV. 
Ruth heard regularly from Bachel. Her lettess 
might be short, but there was always a something iu 
them which made thom worth reading. She never 
gossiped about the Carsons. Once there was an un- 
usually long interval between her epistles, which sho 
afterwards explained as having been a season of family 
trial and affliction. There had evidently been both 
sickness and sorrow ; and all Kachers straightforward 
brevity could not conceal (perhaps to our rather en- 
lightened consciousness) that thei'e had been features of 
peculiar pain in the suffering. It had not been penury, 
for the Captain had just been promoted, and could now 
afford such other household assistance that Kachel was 
free to devote herself henceforward to personal attend- 
ance on * the dear children ' and her ' lady,' the latter 
evidently requiring a great deal just now, having clearly 
borne the brunt of the mysterious storm. 

Several of her following letters came from little sea- 
side villages, where she was staying with Mrs. Carson, 
alone— even the presence of the children being too 
much for tlie mother's weak state. Some of the first 
seemed a little doubtful as to the future, but they pre- 
sently cheered up. 

' Mrs. Carson was regaining strength and spirits ; 
by-and-by she would be a healthier woman than she 
had been for years.' 

* I can guess,* said shrewd Mary Bryan, who was 
still in my sister's service. ' Mrs. Caisson has broke 
out bad at last, and the Captain has found it out, and 
then Mrs. Rachel has got her to take the pledge. The 
Lord of glory be about her to bless her, for a patient 
angel as she has been ! ' 

That conjecture was all that we had to go upon for 
years and years. We heard that Mrs. Carson returned 
to her household. That ' she had become strong 
enough to take happy and active interest in the educa- 
tion and amusements of her growing family.' That there 
were more visits paid and received. That the Captain 
had got a staff appointment, which settled the household 
in Dublin. That in due time a governess was engaged, 
and a tutor came to giite lessons, until at last Master 
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'V^'illiam and Master Charlie were off to Oxford, and 
yisits to * the boys at college ' came recorded on note- 
paper, adorned with prints of the Martyrs' Memorial 
and the Sheldonian Theatre. 

By-and-by the whole family crossed the Channel for 
a long visit to the family seat, Carson Hall, Cumber- 
land. One of the old bachelor uncles was already dead, 
and the heart of the survivor had so softened towards 
his nephew and heir, that to enjoy his long-lost society 
he was actually willing to tolerate the presence of his 
despised niece-in-law. 

She must have changed very much from the frivolous, 
light-minded girl who had been so distasteful to the 
grave old squire. For Eachel gleefully narrated, — 

'Two days before we came away, Squire Carson 
brought down an old cai-ved casket and handed it to 
my mistress, saying that it held the Carson jewels, and 
that as there was nobody to weai* them before her she 
need not wait her turn till he was in the grave, adding 
that he had never looked at. them since his sainted 
mother wore them, and he should like to see 
them on her, if she would please an old man*s fancy 
and wear them that evening at dinner. And so she 
did, though in a general way the diamonds are far too 
grand for a simple family party.' 

The Captain and the female part of his household 
went back to Ireland ; but within a year of theii* retiUTi 
the old uncle was gathered to his long rest^ and they 
came back to Cumberland to take up the dignities and 
responsibilities of the Carsons of Carson Hall. 

Rachel was to be housekeeper. 

* It frightens me a little,' she wrote, with the playful 
affectation of a person who is not frightened a bit. 
' Fancy having to order two footmen and six maids, and 
to be responsible for airing the linen of fourteen bed- 
rooms! ' 

Little incidental hints gave us pleasant glimpses into 
the ways of life in the stately old mansion. In one 
letter it might be some allusion to, — 

* Our family prayers in the dining-room.' In another, 
some explanation, 'as we have little cooking on Sundays.' 

Or, ' Master M'illiam has had a young undergraduate 
from Oxford visiting him. He is an orphan, and is delicat^e ; 
but our fresh air and new milk have quite set him up.' 

Then, ' Miss Florry's old governess is now staying 
here. Poor dear lady, her eyes are failing for books ! 
but she can still play and sing so beautifully that Mrs. 
Cai'son is trying to persuade her to live hero most of 
her time : her music is such a treat to her and the 
master, Miss Florry having no turn for it.' 

Again, ' We had gi'and doings here last week. 
Master AN'illiam came of age. There was a garden- 
party of the tenants, and fireworks in the evening. 
But what do you think I found on my table that morn- 
ing ? A beautiful little gold watch, and such a good 
note from Master William, addressing me as his dear 
friend, and saying a great deal that was very pleasant 
for me to hear.' 

At last, ' I think our young vicai' will soon be carrying 
off Miss Florry. He has only his living, but he is as good 
as gold, and that is what the master will care for.' 



That was soon followed by an announcement which 
came to Ruth with a little piece of cake in a white silk 
box (and I got another in London), — 

' The wedding is over. Miss Florry looked so pretty, 
and was so gooil, with her little face quivering with the 
tears that she would not shed for the bridegroom s sake, 
and because she wanted to help her mamma to keep up ; 
for it is still a going from home, — though, thank God ! 
not going far. Miss Flony said herself that I was to 
send cake to all my friends, and especially to both of 
you, of whom she has heard so much. She says she 
loves you for my sake, so that perhaps you will care a 
little bit for her. I gave her a white knitted garden shawl 
that rd been working during evenings for a long while, 
and she would put it on the sideboard among all her 
grand wedding gifts. They would have me sit down 
at the wedding breakfast ; and when I said I was afraid 
some of the visitors might not like it, Master William, 
who is rather outspoken, said, ' Then they might lump 
it ; but he did not tliink they were such fools.' And the 
master gave me a grey satin gown to wear on the 
occasion, and put me in at the end of his speech.' 

The Squii-e-Captain lived long enough to see his 
youngest, once the little dirty, fat, sobbing Hugh, 
grown a fine young man, passing honourably through 
his college curriculum. Then Squire Carson died, after 
a very short illness. 

We received a Cumberland paper with all the details 
of his interment and testamentary arrangements. It 
was not directed in Rachel's hand, but was probably 
forwarded to us by some of her subordinates. 

Immediately after the settlements upon his own 
family the Captain's will bequeathed 'a gift of fifty 
pounds and an annuity of the same amount to our faith- 
ful and valued household friend, Mrs. Rachel Hewett, 
on whose behalf I need scarcely express a wish th^t she 
shall always have a home in Carson Hall, as long as 
she shall wish it.' 

It was ten years after Mr. Carson's death that Ruth 
was startled by a quiet little brougham driving up to 
her shop-door, from which alighted a pretty S^vres-china- 
like old widow, and Rachel Hewett, bright with the 
healthy bloom of a sturdy evergreen. 

They we're making a visit in a small town not far 
from Mallowe, and had driven over expressly to see my 
sister. 

' Your good friend belongs to me altogether again/ 
Mrs. Carson said. *• My son says that somebody else can 
take cai*e of the jams and jellies, but Mrs. Rachel is to 
take care of me.' 

' Yes, Miss Garrett,' Rachel laughed, 'they have 
put me on the shelf at last, and I must just play the 
granny in the sei^ants' hall.' 

Mrs. Carson gave her delicate little head a thought- 
ful shake, and looked wistfully at my sister. Ruth said 
she had wistful eyes, glad and yet sorry, like a naughty 
child's, who has asked forgiveness and got it^ 

' She would never tell you so herself,' Mrs. Carson 
whispered ; ' but your good friend, Mrs. Rachel, saved 
me for this world and the next. Talk about the angels 
that visited men of old ! They come to us yet. Thirty 
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yean ago we hired one at twelve pounds' wage ! God 
bless Rachel Hewett !' 

While Mrs. Carson was twittering to Ruth's canary 
bird, and hovering over her ferns, Rachel took my sister 
aside to say a few words about Eliza, of whom we had 
heard very little since the episode of the pawn-ticket. 

The miserly Mrs. Churton had lived long, seeming 
to derive vitality from her spiteful delight in the thick- 
ening grey hairs of her expectant nephews and nieces. 
When she died at last, she left all her money to a sister, 
twenty years younger than herself. The two had 
quarrelled mortally, and had not spoken for ages ; 
but after all, bitter Mrs. Churton had liked her not 
less than her other kindred, and had probably come 
to the cynical conclusion that it would be best to leave 
her wealth to the rich, half-paralysed old woman, who 
wanted it least. Not that I suppose even the sour 
old miser put it to herself as plainly as this. 

Perhaps she framed her conclusions that * her sister 
was nearest, after all ;' and * that as "her people " never 
left the money out of the family, it was right it 
should go first to the closest.' Deeds of envy, hatred, 
and uncharitableness, wear another name to the heai*t 
from which they issue. 

Not a penny was bequeathed to Eliza Hewett, and 
she had been fain to accept the still harder service of 
her dead mistresses kinswoman and successor. But bv 
the time Rachel Hewett revisited Mallowe, Eliza's 
health had become so bi*oken down by fidgets, slop- 
diet, and want of healthy exercise, that she was only 
too thankful to take refuge in a small, poorly-endowed 
almshouse in the north-east of London. It gave her 
house-room and a small dole of money, which I after- 
wards found that Rachel had liberally supplemented. 

* But she is very dull there, poor thing ! ' Rachel told 
my sister. 'She has not the happy knack of making 
herself at home anywhere. I wonder if your good 
brother could possibly make it convenient to look in 
upon her ? A visit would be a Godsend.' 

When my sister transmitted this petition I did not 
refuse it. I went to see Eliza one Sunday afternoon, 
knowing that is often the eeriest time for the lonely. 
I had some difficulty in finding the place. The Charity 
was of very ancient foundation ; and in its earlier days 
had doubtless been airier and more lightsome. Now it 
was simply six cramped cottages packed into a naiTow 
court overhung by great, high, smoky factories, and 
shut in by a rusted gate surmounted by the founder's 
arms. But a very comfortable-looking old woman, 
wrapped in a great shawl, was standing just inside the 
gate, deeply interested in the reward books and s^'hool 
gossip of a group of children. Her cheerful, rubicund 
face, conveyed assurance that life could be very happy 
even in ' Dame Wither's Charity..' 

This cosy old lady directed me to the tiny heavy- 
browed room where I found Eliza Hewett. Eliza said 
she was pleased to see me, *but she wished I had come 
on any other day but Sunday, for then the Charity was 
quiet, and she generally passed the time away in a nap, 
which was impossible on other days, because the ''old 
^omen '' encouraged children about, playing and making 



a noise. But now I had come, of course I would stay 
and take a cup of tea — at least, if I thought her tea 
was good enough for me to drink.' 

This was a fair specimen of her conversation. Poor 
thing! she did not need even to open her lips to 
announce that she was miserable. The fretfulness and 
anxiety of a sel$sh nature had come out in capital 
letters on the once pretty, sprightly face. Oh, my dear, 
bonny young lasses, while you ai*e carefully avoiding 
freckles and warts, do not forget to take heed lest self- 
will, and petulance, and discontent, are writing secret 
lines on your fair faces, wliich the hot fire of life will 
bring out black and sti-ong. A young girl's beauty is 
the promise of what she may be, but an old woman*i 
loveliness is the seal of what she has been. 

Everything was wrong. She should like any other 
house in the Charity better than her own. She should 
like any other almshouse better than the Charity. She 
did not like the parish clergyman : he spoke too low. 
She did not like the Independent minister : he spoke 
too fast. There was no nice walk near enpugh for an 
old woman. The High Street, at one end of the 
Charity, was too crowded: she should be knocked 
down. The squares and lanes at the other were too 
dull : she might as well sit at home as go there. 

' Yes,' she * supposed Rachel was very good to her. 
She came to see her pretty often, and always seemed to 
wish to stay for the night ; but that made too much 
trouble for her. She liked to lie in bed late now, and 
could not be bothei*ed with a spread breakfast. Rachel 
sent her some money regularly ; she could not well do 
less when she had been so fortunate. Some people had 
a silver spoon in their mouths. Folks used to say that 
she was the lucky sister, being the prettiest, and get^ 
ting an education from her godmother. But it had 
been a different tale for many and many a long year 
now.' 

I did not want to be hai-d on the poor, broken, failed 
old woman ; but 1 saw she was so miserable in her 
bitter rebellion against God and her fellow-creatures, 
that I thought I might soothe and soften her if I could 
gently lead her to see that some blame, at least, 
attached to herself. 

But no : I found it impossible. It was Fate. It 
was Rachel's luck. Could I say it was her sister's 
merits that had got her such a good situation with 
kind and rich people? 

* It was a situation which you would not have taken,' 
I pleaded. ' She took it in her brave determination to 
be independent and useful. What God had sanctified 
as duty she did not call common and unclean. What 
her hand found to do she did with all her might. She 
knew that the tasks and troubles of daily life are tlie 
stones ^lith which to build one's life, and where some 
would have reared a pigsty she has reared a temple. 
Labouring to bless others, othera have risen up to call 
her blessed.' 

' Well, I could not have been a common servant/ 
was Eliza's only observation. ' A sort of drudge-of-«II- 
work she was at first. I had more pride in myself!' 

' Rachel recognised it as her duty,' I urged. • If 
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we don't do what we don't like, we must not be dis- 
■atiefied if we don't get what we do h'ke. Grod's pre- 
cepts go hefore His promises. Those must l)c obeyed 
before tliese can be fulfilleiL If we don't lend our prin- 
cipal we cannot expect intorOv^it. The man who would 
not crack the nut must not grumble when his neigh- 
bour gets the kernel.* 

It was all of no use. As it happened to be a damp 
evening I sent for a fly when I was leaving, and Eliza's 
parting words were that ' it was well to be a rich man 
like me, who could go alx)ut in cabs.' I never saw 
her again. She dieii shortly afterwards. 

Rachel lived much longer. But with that old letter 
of Ruth's with which I began this ' Ex])erience,' I in- 
tend to store the Cumberland newspaper which came 
this morning, in which we read of the death of ' Rachel 
Mewett, aged 64, after forty years of faithful service 
and devoted friendship in the family of the Carsons 
of Carson. " A city which is set on a hill cannot 
be hid."' 

Good-bye, dear Rachel ! That text tells the secret 

of your * luck.* You walked in God*s ways, and God 

was with you. You forgot yourself and remembered 

Duty. And what is forgotten God recollects, and 

wherever you had been placed would have become * A 

Gt)od Situation.' rr t? 

Thjc End. 



NEEDLEWORK IN THE PRESENT DAY. 

The subject of Needlework as a remunerative employment 
for women has often been discussed in these cohmms, but 
generally in a tone which has savoured more of despair than 
of encouragement. The introduction of the sewing-machine 
and the intervention of slop-shops and middle- men have 
reduced the earnings of the lowest class of rough needle- 
workers to starvation prices, while the rate paid for even 
skilled and beautiful work is inadequate to the support of 
those alone who can perform it; dean rooms and some 
refinement of surroundings appearing necessary' for the pro- 
duction of the higher forms of handicraft. By the side of 
these facts there may be observed the curious anomaly of a 
demand for one branch of needlework for which there 
seems to be next to no supply. We refer to that lately 
dwelt upon by more than one speaker at the meeting for the 
establishment of a Technical School reported in the Gazette 
for August last — viz. the cutting out and arranging of 
garments, and the instruction of the young. These duties 
few women seem competent or willing to undertake. 

To have a dress made by a tailor is perhaps the most 
humiliating experience that a woman with any * proper 
pride' or jealousy for the credit of her sex can pass 
through; the few measurements taken with tape over a 
lady's dress generally resulting in a fit the first time of 
trying on which is perfection itself, while very different 
results too often attend the far more laborious process of 
having a dress made at even the most fasliionable of court 
milliners. So long as tailors only can produce the fit 
needed for a riding-habit, all arguments in favour of the 
equality of the sexes are rendered futile. Something, how- 
ever, has been gained by the attention which has lately ; 
been given to this lost art of needlework — lost, we mean, so 
far as it is known or possessed by the mass of women. 
Women dressmakers and milliners can, of course, do very 
well, though not so well apparently as the men who follow 
the same calling ; but we no longer live in the Fool's 
Paradise of thinMng that we are all by nature mistresses of 
the art of needlework and the manufacture of garments, or 



that our daughters will become so without instruction. 
One advantage of discussion is to arrive at truth ; and if, 
as we tnist, the truth has been reached at last, it lies with 
us to make it a stepping-stone to future improvement. 
Most valuable assistance to a better understanding conditions 
of the market for the more ornamental departments of 
needlework has been supplit d by the lady who, under the 
name of * Zeta,' has written so clearly and sensibly upon 
* Needlework as a means of remunerative Employment for 
Educated Women.' Still, the establishment of several new 
work depots, or agencies, for the sale of plain and fancy 
needlework, upon improved principles — some of which are 
conducted upon a self-supporting, and therefore commer- 
cially-sound, basis — offers advantages of which we hope ladies 
will in future avail themselves. The greater attention paid 
to needlework in our National Schools, the appointment of 
an accomplished lady as Needlework Inspector to the 
schools under the London School Board, the Association 
for the Improvement of Elementary Needlework, with its 
d6pot and classes at 194 Westminster Bridge Road; the 
London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework; 
the Technical School contemplated by the Committee of the 
Ladies' Dressmaking and Embroidery Association — all point 
to a better time coming. 

That the study of this comparatively humble domestic 
art is not discountenanced by the women engaged in the 
higher educational movement for women is shown, among 
others, by some passages in a striking little pamphlet, 
entitled JVork : Plain, Fancy, and Machine (Hatchards, 
2d.), by Miss Bishop, the head-mistress of the Chelsea 
High School. It was first addressed in the form of a 
lecture to the sixth-form girls, and is worth the study of all 
for its forcible and even novel remarks upon a well-wom 
topic. It may be well to explain that the title is somewhat 
metaphorical, and that the book only incidentally treats of 
Needlework. Of this Miss Bishop remarks that it is valuable 
as an educational instrument, as well as a practical accom- 
plishment, and she thinks that as a means of training the eye 
and finger it may hold its ground by the side of elementary 
drawing ; thus supporting the practice of the German 
schools, in which a course of free-hand actually forms part 
of the technical course of instruction in needlework. Were 
we to begin to quote this wise little book we should 
not know where to stop, and we will pass on to the in- 
teresting criticism upon our review of Zeta's little work 
(see Book Notices in June Gazette), which that lady has 
been good enough to send to us. Before doing so, however, 
we must inform our readers that she has published A Sequel 
to Ladies' Work : IIow to Sell it : by Zeta (Hatchards, Is.) ; 
which contains, if anything, more information of practical 
value than even her first effort. In this she simplifies her 
task, and removes two great difficulties out of her way by 
dividing the ladies who wish to sell their work into three 
classes, and by confining her remarks to those who, while 
not absolutely depending upon its proceeds for subsistence, 
yet depend upon their earnings for every extra comfort. 
She asserts, and all who know anything of the pajrments 
received for even good work will confirm the statement, that 
no one whose daily bread depends upon it should ever try to 
support themselves by needlework alone. To single women 
with incomes of 30/. to 100/. s-year ' Zeta' gives advice which 
is sound in principle and most useful in fact, and to all such 
we recommend the perusal of these works ; and a thoughtful 
consideration of the following letter, wliich she kindly per- 
mits us to print for their benefit : — 

* I should like to explain to you a little more fully what 
I mean when I assert that it does no harm to poorer 
women when ladies undersell them ; as I should be sorry for 
any one to think that I do not thoroughly appreciate the 
difficulties and sympathise with the efforts of those ladies 
who have to depend on needlework for their livelihood. 
My view is this — That hitherto the plan of non -competi- 
tion lias been almost exclusively tried, and has not proved 
successful. Look at the condition of the Charitable Work 
Societies 1 No buyers ever enter them except from charit- 
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able motives. I once need to spend mnch time with 
a lady, rich and charitable. She would go into the d6p6ts 
of one of these Societies and ask to see the work of those 
ladies who were, what I may oaU, the most sensationally 
poor. Without regard to ^e work or price, she would spend 
a sovereign or so in articles which on her return she gave 
to her maid. The same afternoon she would go into some 
other good workshops, and spend perhaps 51. on things she 
really wanted, but which she could not get at the d6pdt. 
This contrast struck me, and, after much reflection, I have 
come to the conclusion that competition is the only remedy 
for the evil. If really good, new, and reasonable things, are 
offered for sale, whether in shop or d6pdt, for those things 
tbere will be buyers — people who will buy wh$kt they really 
want for their own sake ; and surely this is a Boier basis on 
which to raise a society than the necessarily capricious 
working of Charity! 

* I think that work societies should be made as free as 
possible, and that every encouragement should be given to 
those who wish to sell cheaply. At present, I actually know 
societies which raise the price of articles sent to them with- 
out consulting the worker, if they consider the price too low. 
I know one work society which was doing an excellent busi- 
ness until the committee, in an ill-advised moment, deter- 
mined to exclude persons not in actual want. Since then it 
has slowly, but sarely, gone down. The goods are now 
entirely composed of the ordinary class of rubbish, and the 
buyers are reduced to the charitable. It is not in the 
interest of rich ladies that I write; it is in the interests 
of the poorer ones, who (though one or two here and there 
may be benefited by the present system) are, as a class, 
being pauperised by this charitable bolstering up. It 
appears to me that it is only by competition that they can 
be taught their own strength and weakness, and to be led 
to cultivate those business-like habits without which, in 
the present state of the world, their chance of success is 
smalL 

*I should like also to say a few words to make my 
meaning clear on another point I am far from thinking 
that women cannot live as ladies on the proceeds of their 
handicrafts. I was especially referring to needlework ; and 
even in that branch I know about ten ladies who can, in 
their spare moments, make from 802. to 1102. a-year, and 
doubtless could do more if they devoted their whole time to 
it. Unluckily they are all, with one exception, persons who 
do not actually require the money. It is possible that many 
ladies are supporting themselves comfortably in this way, 
and that it is for that very reason you and I hear nothing 
about them. It is only the failures who come to us. Now 
it seems to me, that if these failures can be brought more 
face to face with the clever ladies, and see what can be done 
by energy and industry, it must do them good in time. 
That is why I advocate the throwing open of all work 
societies. At first this may hurt individual members, but it 
will be better for the community ; and what benefits the 
community must in the end benefit each individual. I feel 
sure, too, that the work of rich ladies will never seriously 
affect the market. It is only one here and there — one per- 
haps in every 600 — who ever thinks of selling her work ; 
and I look on her as a benefactor to the others by practically 
showing them what can be done. 

* Another thing to consider is, that these rich ladies are 
just as ready to spend their money as to make it, and 
usually buy a good deal of fancy-work in order to get ideas. 
A Society of 500 members should be nearly self-supporting 
among its own members, and will be, if ladies find that they 
can get work well done at a trifle under shop prices. Again, 
with regard to ladies working — one must remember that a 
great number of girls who are at present in an independent 
position, and therefore not eligible as members of charit- 
able-work societies, — clergymen's, doctors', and lawyers' 
daughters, for instance — wUl probably some day find them- 
selves in circumstances that oblige them to earn their own 
Hving. Is it not better that they should learn beforehand 
how to do so? And then girls will not work without an 



object. It strikes me as shocking that a lady should be (as 
too many are now) ashamed of trying to support herself, 
and yet not be ashamed of taking money which she has not 
fairly earned : and I firmly believe that the only way to get 
rid of this feeling is to let people see that ladies in a better 
position than themselves do for pleasure what they are 
ashamed of doing from necessity. There is a wonderful 
power in ** example." After all, the root of the matter is 
this — women require better education and training. Where 
they will ts^e the trouble to give themselves these---and in 
these days they have plenty of opportunities of doing so^ 
they will find little difficulty in supporting themselves. 
A house-agent once told me that he would with pleasure 
employ a lady in his office, and that in showing people over 
houses and taking inventories he should prefer her to a 
clerk ; but he add^ that he might have to search for years 
before he could find one sufficiently accurate to be trusted : 
and I could but agree with him. 

* Then their idea that work will come to them without 
any effort on their own part weighs heavily against them. 
Now these richer ladies who make money know that no one 
wUl help THEH, that they must depend entirely on their 
own efforts; and this has a most bracing effect With 
regard to the prices charged for work, when I used to sell 
my work I always used to calculate the cost of the materials 
and Bd. an hour fine work, 7d, an hour for labour. I did it 
quite fairly, and in a business-like manner, keeping exact 
accounts ; and yet I could undersell every one in the work 
societies to whidi I belonged. I must say, I used to think 
it unfair, that when I had really chiuged a price that paid 
me well, the price of my things used to be increased 
without my knowledge ; and it is trom knowing by personal 
experience what can be done that I think I see a remedy for 
many existing evils through competition. It appears to me 
that wherever a workshop can pay its rent, keep assistants, 
and make a profit, there ought to be a free and open work 
society, without charitable aid to be self-supporting. I may 
mention that in selling prepared work I used to make 1<. an 
hour easily, and yet sell the things at a very low rate. 

* Yours faithfully, Zkta.' 

LADIES' DBESSMAKING AND EMBROIDEBY 

ASSOCIATION. 

All who are interested in this most useful Institution will 
be glad to bear that it has set to work since the holidays 
with renewed vigour, and that orders are plentiful in both 
workrooms, while several large ones have lately been carried 
out to the satisfaction of customers. By tbe kindness of a 
lady living at Edgbaston an Exhibition of Embroidery Work, 
executed by the members, was lately held in her private 
house, with the result of a good sale of work and many orders, 
which are now being executed. It will be a thousand pities 
if this most promising effort to help ladies to utilise their 
powers for their personal advantage, or for that of their 
families, is allowed to lapse just at the moment that it 
appears likely to prove a certain success. From more than 
one independent source we hear of the advantages which 
have accrued to individuals from the instruction they have 
received in the classes, and we are not surprised to learn 
that the fees for this mbst attractive branch of the work 
prove also the chief source of profit. Lack of capital is the 
reason that the Society has not made more progress, and as 
the appeals of the Committee to private benevolence for the 
last four years have only brought in very inadequate sub 
scriptions, it is now resolved to form a Limited Liabihtj 
Company, of which the Prospectus appears in our advertise- 
ment columns. The Committee are compelled to give up 
their present premises at Christmas, and unless promises ol 
shares come in more quickly than hitherto they will be un- 
able to secure another house, and we fear the Institution 
must collapse, and the fruit of Miss Phillips's persevering 
labours and pecuniary sacrifices will be lost 
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WORK MAXIMS. 

' Let action be the aim of meditation.' 

Rev. G. E. Pbe8CX)tt. 



* In the elder days of Art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen : 

Make the house where gods may dwell 
BeautiM, entire, and clean.' 

Longfellow. 

' No royal road to learning leads, 
They tell us, in our childhood's days : 
No gentle hand may pluck the weeds 
Of Ignorance, which choke the ways 
Of Wisdom : but the sharpened tool 
Of Toil and Suffering must be used, 
To clear the soil and cleanse the pool. 
The grains of com must first be bruised, 
Ere they become the wholesome food 
Of men : and man himself must bear 
Stem discipline, to work his good ; 
Each furrow ploughed by iron share.* 

Beatrix L. Tollemache. 



* What more vaporous and intangible than steam, 
if you let it float away unused ? But confine it, 
and concentrate it on some definite object, and it is 
the great motive power which does the hardest work 
of the world. And so, if you let your dreams and 
yoiu" ideals waste themselves in space, they are in- 
deed useless; but concentrate them on your work, 
and you will find out their strength.* 

Miss Bishop's Wark, 



* Nevkr think of my being dull at Carkruhe,' 
wrote Madame de Bunsen ; * it is a word obnoxious 
to me, and I can annex no meaning to it. When 
with those one loves, one may be sorrowful, anxious, 
low — what not 1 but to be dull is only possible when 
one is forcibly prevented from active exercise of mind 
and faculties, when des ennuyeux vous ennuient. In a 
natural and wholesome condition, one cannot be 
" duU." ' 

To A Friend in Difficulty. — * Screw your courage 

to the sticking-place, and let life bring what it will : 

say to yourse&, "It shall not get the better of hae!** 

To be brought into a contingency depended not upon 

yoiu-self : to gel out of a contingency depends not, 

or may not depend, upon yourself; but to be nuuster 

of the crisis, and stand upright before it — that is 

your part. 

'' Breast the wave, Chrifitian, where it is strongest ! 
Look for day, ChristiaD, when night is longest ! ** * 

Baroness Bunsen's Letttn. 



WiommB (^}xitttt |Qlep0rter. 

EDINBUBGH SCHOOL OF COOKEBY, 
Albert Buildings, Shandwicx Place. 
This highly sxiccessfal school reopened in October, and the 
extension of its instmction quite entitles it now to be called 
a School of Domestic Economy as well as of Cookery. The 
Ezecntiye Committee deserve the thanks, not only of their 
immediate neighbours, for the benefits thus conferred upon 
Edinburgh ladies, but of us all, for the example they furnish 
to other schools. Instruction in cutting-out and the making 
and mending of garments is valuable to all women, whether 
they need it to make or only to save money ; and we trust 
that the lessons which are to be given in this too-much- 
neglected art will be so successful that we may hear of other 
Schools following their example by the addition of lessons 
in clear-starching and laundry-work. Whether in perform- 
ing the lighter portion of her own washing, the getting up of 
fine linen, collars, cuffs, or lace, or in enabling her to super- 
intend or criticise the washing of others, such knowledge is 
of use to almost every woman, whatever her social position. 

The subjects taught at this School under the technical 
term of Demonstration Lessons are : — 1. Plain Cookery at 
10*. 6d. for 12 lessons, or Is. single ; 2. Cheap Cookery, 2d, 
per lesson. Under the admission head of Practice Lessons, 
high-class, plain, and cheap cookery, are taught at from One 
to Two Guineas the course of 12 lessons. 

Li consequence of the success which attended the claEsas 
last session, the Committee have again made arrangements 
with Miss Braun, a Certificated Teacher of Needlework, (&e., 
from Beutlingen, to give lessons in, 1. Cutting out Under- 
clothing (babies* shirts, chemises, drawers, nightgowns, 
combination garments, shirts, (tc). 2. Cutting out Dresses 
(including bodices, sleeves, jackets, princess robes, cloaks, 
skirts, <fcc.). Advanced Class in Cutting out Dresses, &o. 
(for previous pupils). 3. Sewing, Mending, Darning, &c. 
Each Course of Lessons in subjects 1, 2, 3, will consist of 
Ten lessons, two in each week, and last about an hour and 
a half. Fee for each Course, XL U, To pupils who take 
more than one Course, a reduction of 5<. will be made for 
each additional Course. Tickets are not transferable. 

Pupils are required to bring to each class a note-book, 
pencil, scissors, and pins ; and, in addition to these, to the 
Underclothing Class, a measuring tape (centimetres and 
millimetres),* marking wheel,* and a sheet of white paper, 
32 inches by 24 (cartridge paper is suitable) ; to the Dress- 
making Class, a measuring tape,* marking wheel,* and a 
sheet of strong brown paper, 82 inches by 24 ; and to the 
Sewing Class, a piece of coarse canvas for a sampler (18 
inches by 20), bound with red braid, red, black, and blue 
wool, a piece of coarse white linen (even threads) 23 inches 
by 15, a thimble, thread, and needles. Bulers will be pro- 
vided for the Cutting-out Classes. 

A Course of Twelve Lectures on Domestic Economy has 
been given during November. After Christmas there will be 
lectures on Lroning, Clear-starching, and doing up Fine 
Lace. 1. Lx>ning and Clear-starching. — Class A. Thursdays 
and Fridays, 2.30 to 4.30 p.m. Class B. Fridays, at 7 p.m. 
Ticket for Course of Ten Lessons, 1^ Is. ; Single Lessons, 
3«. 2. Doing-up Fine Lace. — Fee for Two Lessons of two 
hours each, lOt. 6<f. The hours of Lessons to be arranged 
with pupil. 

Sick Nursing.— Six Lectures on Sick Nursing will be 
given by Miss Pyne (of the Edinburgh Boyal Infirmary), 
on Wediiesdays and Fridays, from 2.30 to 3.30 p m., com- 
mencing Wednesday, February 4th. Ticket for Course of 
Six Lectures, lOs. Gd. ; Single admission, 3i. (The detailed 
Syllabus of Lectures may be seen on the Notice-board, 
School of Cookery. ) 

* May be had at Mr. Robertsoii*ti, 6 Sliandwick Place. 
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The Executive Committee are prepared to organize 
Private Classes in the School of Cookery, or in Ladies' 
Schools, or other Institutions. When not otherwise o^ 
cupied, the Lecture Hall may be hired for meetings and 
other purposes. The School Cookery-Iiook (Macmillan and 
Co.) to be had at the School, and from all Booksellers. 
Price Is. ; by post, Is. Id. 

All communications to be addressed to Miss Guthrie 
Wright, Hon. Secretary, School of Cookery, Albert Build- 
ings, Shandwick Place, from whom a Prospectus, giving all 
details, may also be obtained. 



CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 



LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART EXTENSION, 
122 Eeknikqton Pare Boad, S.E. 

We have pleasure in giving publicity to the circular of the 
School for Wood Engraving, which was opened last month 
by the City and Guilds of London, in answer to an appeal 
from the Society for Promoting the Employment of Women. 
It is most desirable that it should start with a good and 
earnest set of students, girls who will devote their time and 
energies heartily to their work, and who will aim at a high 
standard. All ought to give at least three years' regular 
study to this. Bad engravers are not at all scarce, but there 
is plenty of work for those who can execute work of a high 
class ; in fact, foreigners are constantly obliged to be em- 
ployed because good English engravers cannot be got. The 
students should not be under sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, or over twenty-five. All arrangements for the comfort 
of the students have been made, and the Instructor, Mr. 
Roberts, is an engraver of the very highest standing. The 
Council of the City and Guilds of London Institute offer 
four free Studentships to the four most diligent and pro- 
mising students during the first year, so tliat every encourage- 
ment is given to those who work earnestly and well. The 
sections taught are:— (1.) Line Cutting ; (2.) Tinting; (3.) 
Facsimile Cutting; (4.) Finished work in (a) Ornament, 
(6) Landscape, (c) Figure; (5.) Drawing on Wood. The 
class is for male and female students, who occupy separate 
class-rooms. Hours, from 10 to 4, and from 6 to 8 in the 
evening, daily, except Saturday. All members of the class 
must have taken the 2nd Grade Certificate of the Science 
and Art Department, or must be prepared to do so. For 
drawing on the wood each student will be required to bring 
some work, which may at first bo a copy from some good 
woodcut, but must ultimately be original design. 

Fee, 4i. is. a-year, payable by half-yearly sums of 21. 2$. 
in advance. No student admitted for a shorter period than 
one year. Tables, globes, rests, &c., will be provided, but 
students must provide themselves with 1 sandbag, Is. 6d. ; 
6 gravers, 2s. ; 4 tint tools. Is. id. ; 1 scraper, id. ; 1 flat 
tool, id., which may be obtained at Buck's, Holborn Viaduct ; 
and a small Turkey stone, 2«.'6d, to be obtained at Buck's, 
Tottenham Court Road. 

The Vacations are the months of August and September, 
one week at Christmas, and one week at Easter or Whit- 
suntide. 

For further particulars and forms of admission apply to 
the Secretary, Lambeth School of Art ; or to Miss G. J. 
King, 22 Berners Street, Oxford Street (Society for Promot- 
ing the Employment of Women) ; or at Clothworkers' Hall, 
Mincing Lftne; Drapers' Hall, Throgmorton Street; or 
Mtrcers' Hall, Cheapside. 



VISITORS' DAY AT SPELTHORNB. 

Whsrb is Spelthome ? This was a natural question to aak 
on receipt of an invitation to an inspection of the Spelthome 
Sanatorium by the Committee and Subscribers, on Wednes- 
day, June 25th. Perhaps some were not much enlightened 
even by reading the word * Bedfont ' on the card, for we fear 
that pretty little Middlesex village — with its old church, and 
quaint pair of peacocks in yew-trees, for whose maintenance 
in proper trim a legacy was left — is not as well known as it 
deserves. The mention, however, of Feltham, on the South- 
western line, as the nearest railway station, served to fix 
the locality, and a pleasant walk of less than a mile brought 
us to the Sanatorium. It is an Industrial Home for the 
reception of female inebriates, and from modest beginnings 
is destined, we hope, to achieve great things. The old 
house which has been adapted to the needs of the Insti- 
tution is admirably suited for its purpose. The very term 
* Sanatorium ' tells that drunkenness in its aspect as a dis- 
ease has been carefuUy kept in view; while the term 
' patient ' rather than * inmate ' avoids wounding jealous 
susceptibiHties. Let us begin at the outside, and work to 
the centre. The four acres of ground on which the Insti- 
tution stands are very lovely in their abundant foliage. 
Middlesex, though it cannot boast of such hills as Surrey, 
yet has some lovely lanes and woods quite unknown to the 
mass of London's inhabitants, simply because they never go 
to look for them. To any who doubt this statement we 
would say, Take a walk some Saturday afternoon from 
Spring Grove, through Osterley Park, Norwood, and Heston, 
round to Hounslow, thence on to Spelthome and Bedfont, 
finishing oft at Feltham station. But this is a digression, 
and we must return to the grounds, where there is as fine an 
avenue of yew-trees as we have ever seen. Lit up by the 
sun (for there was a gleam on Wednesday), with the scarlet 
facings of the Feltham Industrial School-boys' band as a 
set-off against the dark green leaves and black branches, and 
with a little shimmer on the water at the end, the picture 
was perfect. The utile has not been' forgotten in the dulce, 
and two capital kitchen-gardens supply green-stuff and fruit. 
Two important adjuncts stand on the grounds — a chapel, 
which, in its simple yet thoroughly devotional fittings, 
speaks of the spiritual side of the work ; and a laundry in 
three divisions, the wasliing, the ironmg, and the drying 
rooms. Tiie latter building shows what can be done by 
perseverance. It was a somewhat dilapidated bam, but by 
the labour of the Feltham Industrial School-boys, under 
their energetic superintendent. Captain Brookes, has been 
made weather-proof, and thoroughly adapted to its purpose. 
The great object kept in view by the promoters of this home 
is to render it, to a certain extent, self-supporting by the 
labours of its inmates. In the large room of the laundry 
refreshments were spread for the visitors, who gathered 
there in goodly numbers. 

A table was nicely set out with fancy articles worked by 
the patients and their friends ; the most in request of these 
knick-knacks seeming to be the tasty baskets of gooseberries 
and eggs ' grown on the premises.' Leaving the laundry we 
saw some more outbuildings, which are to be utilised as 
soon as funds permit. Surely there ought to be no lack cd. 
money for so excellent an institution as this. 

It now remains to speak of the Sanatorium. Given a 
fine old country house, fitted up for matron's apartments, 
worl^-room, dormitories, and the usual offiees, (tc &c., and 
there you have it. Much depends, however, upon the way 
in which the fittings are carried out. Everything has been 
done here without extravagance, yet in excellent taste and 
keeping. There is Skje ne sau quoi of brightness about the 
place, as, for example, in the gaily-striped oounterpanes, the 
suitable pictures and texts, the plain, yet shining furniture, 
which must have its effect in drawing the mii^d away from 
thoughts of debasing self-indulgence, and raising it above that 
condition of mental squalor so invariably accompanying the 
habitual drunkard's life. The house is arranged for the 
accommodation of twenty patients, and a staff, consisting of 
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a Lady and an Asaistant Lady Superintendent, and a 
Working Matron. The expense of adapting and furnishing 
the bouse and laundry has been very great, and experience 
proves this class of patients to be a costly one, requiring a 
Seneroos diet and expensive medicines. 

As we saw the evidence on all sides of loving care and 
thoogfatfol consideration, we recalled those words of the late 
Dr. Mcmaell, — 

* The highest duties oft are found, 
L}iDg upon the lowest ground. 
In hiddt^n and unnoticed ways ; 
In household works and common days, 
Whate'er is done for God alone, 
Thy God acceptable will own. * 

Those who have had good opportunities of judging, fully 
believe that, meagre as is the Habitual Drunkards' Act of 
1879, yet it will have a very beneficial effect upon the 
working of such places as the Spelthome Sanatorium for 
the reformation of women who have fallen into habits of in- 
temperance. Judging by the precedent of American institu- 
tions, where more than ninety per cent of the cases have 
Tolnntarily placed themselves under restraint, they are not 
mistaken in their reckoning. We can only fervently trust 
that it may be so, and commend this admirable Sanatorium 
to the earnest prayers and practical sympathy of our readers. 
— Church of England Temperance Chronicle. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC IN LAST NUMBER. 

No. n. 

Patience —Industry. 
1. Papyri. 2. Ammunition. 

3. Tepid. 4. I. O. U. 

6, Empress. CK North-East. 

7. Career. 8. Eccentricity. 

DOl^BLR ACROSTIC, No. III. 
A PROVERB wise, of ancient date, 
Asserts mv first without mv second ; 
Condemns poor Jack to cruel fate. 

My first in an incentive to progress*. 
My second is an inducement to progress, 
My third is the reward uf progress. 
And my fourth is an * open sesame ' when the end b 
attained. l. m. h. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, No. IV. 
I FORESKK, invent, and plan. 
And I, a helpful servant am ; 
Together linked by Eate s decree, 
Our work is good while we agree. 
If man disj(»in us, more fool he ! 

1. 
Comfort and strength — a State replete with pleasure ; 
By savage and by bea.st a well-kept treasure. 
Men civilised oft waste me, all unthinking. 
In Fashion's follies, smoking^ and strong drinking. 

2. 
Nymph of the sacred grove and fountain clear, 
Oft came the pioii:* King thy love to hear ; 
Type of the pure mind and the earnest soul, 
Divinely taught earth's frailties to control. 

.3. 
Neglkct me not — to intend good is well. 
But without me it paves the road to Hell ! 

4. 

Thk Knights are dust, 
Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 

B. E. M. 



Cornsponbcnte. 



' S. H.' inquires what books are used in teaching geography 
in schools, and whether the pupils prepare the lessons in 
private or in class. Also, whether a governess should carry 
out her own system of instruction, or give up her own ideas 
and teach according to those of the parents of her scholars ? 

* £. S. B.* suggests that * ladies may earn an honest penny* 
by marking people's names neatly on tapes in marking ink, 
at \d. per name. The tapes to be sewn afterwards on to the 
garments/ She states tliat slie has found it much better to 
pay for this to be done beautifully by the firm who supplies 
her with her Unen, to doing it indifferently herself, and to 
the trouble of getting together the good pens, good ink, and 
carefully-heated iron, required for it. 

A CoRBESPONDKNT kindly sends some errata 'for Part IL 
of the Guide, to the effect that the Convalescent Homes at 
Falmouth, Ldttlehampton (Miss Portal's), Tunbridge Wells. 
(Belmont), Woking, Sudbury, and both those at Stroud, are 
closed. The accuracy of a Directory, such as our Guides 
supply, must always be difficult to maintain ; it being im- 
possible to keep up with the changes in the fees, addresses, 
and regulations, &c. of so many Institutions. While regretting 
that it IS impossible to withdraw such errors from the Guide 
while in circulation, we are glad to give such publicity to 
their corrections as is possible in tliese pages, and shall 
always be greatly obligCKl to correspondents who supply us 
with data for so doing. 

Art Students' Homes. 

Madam, — I shall be glad to make known in your Gazette 
the good news that we shall be able to extend the accom- 
modation already provided for Young Lady Art Students, 
by opening anotiier house in January. No. 4 Brunswick 
Square has been full, with fifteen students, since the re- 
opening at the end of September ; and now, by the kind 
help of our President, we are able to add the adjoining 
house, No. 5, fortunately vacant, and can more than double 
the number of our inmates. The great gain, however, will 
be the addition of a studio, which we were not able to pro- 
vide before. 

May I ask any ladies who may wish to enter at the 
January term to communicate, witliout delay, with the 
Lady Resident, 4 Brunswick Square, W.C. ? 

I may add, that after the experience of six months we are 
convinced that the plan will be, as we always intended, self- 
supporting, after the first start. 

Yours faithfully, Louisa Twinujo. 

The Chabitt Votino Reform Association. 

Madam, — It chanced that one day I was standing near 
the old family coachman, when a young girl, exulting in the 
possession of whip and reins, dashed up to the door. The 
horse had been overdriven and looked terribly distressed. 
Unconsciously I exclaimed, * How can a woman be so cruel ? ' 
* It's just her ignorance,' said the old man, sententiously ; 
and he was right. It is certain that, through ignorance, 
women often do aid in the perpetration of downright 
cruelty. Thus, for example, our present system of admis- 
sion to the benefits of so many of our voting Charities, with 
i all its hardships and wrongs, is largely maintained by women, 
I who with the best intentions, but eager and reckless, start 
[ on an electioneering campaign, knowing nothing of the evils 
thereby entailed on the very persons for whose benefit the 
Charities exist. 

I was led to this train of thought by a perusal of the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Charity Voting Reform Associ- 
ation, one short extract from which I should be timukful 
to see transferred to yoiir pages. It contains evidence 
respecting the labour and the expense of eanviis»ing given 
by the friends and relatives of candidates for election to the 
Royal Medical School at Epsom in May 1878 : — 

' The following are a few only of the replies addressed 
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to the Election Reform Committee of the Royal Medical 
BeneTolent College ; we give the very words of the writers, 
in most cases the widowed mothers of candidates : — 
" (1) I feel canvassing to be a heavy expense." 
**{2) I have put down the amount spent as nearly as 
possible [21/. for one election]; the loss of time 
spent over canvassing was very great, and to me 
was an actual loss in money, as I do a great deal 
of fancy work for sale to help to support my 
children." 
**(9) The expense each year must have been nearly 
30f." 
** (13) The amount of 151. granted me by the [British] 
Medical Benevolent Fund was entirely appropriated 
[to canvassing purposes] . . . ." 
*'(2d) I believe that few boys are successful without an 
expenditure of nearly 100/. Those who are well off 
stand a much better chance of success than those 
whose means are too limited to canvass." 
** (32) I am certain each election costs over 30/." 

And as regards the other effects, physical and moral : — 
" (1) I have worked at the papers till I have been giddy 
and nearly blind. .... I have had to leave many 
things undone that 1 should otherwise have had 

time for " 

**(9) It does, indeed, interfere most seriously with all 
my affairs. .... This is my third application, 
and now I am told there is no chance of my boy 
succeeding unless several votes are bought, which 
it is impossible to do, as I have no influential 
friends." 
** (12) .... I am quite sure, had my case to be decided 
by the Committee^ who have a true statement of 
my present position, family, and income, my boy 
would have been at once elected. ... I have had 
for the three years 12,000 circulars. ... I spent 
many, many nights — the only time I could spare 
from my duties — directing and sending out the 
circulars."* 

Let us picture to ourselves the amount of toil, anxiety, 
and expense here described, multipUed a hundredfold or 
more at each recurring election of so many of the Charities 
which have their centre in London, and then we shall realise 
to some extent the severity of the ordeal through which 
those must needs pass who crave the benefits of those 
Charities. 

The Charity Voting Reform Association points out very 
clearly what Uie evils are which it is seeking to reform. 

1. The absence of anything approaching to a fair selection 
of persons admitted as candidates for election. 

2. Trafficking in votes. 

3. Canvassing for the votes of subscribers, either by house- 
to-house visitation or by the use of printed cards and cir- 
culars. 

4. PubUc polling-days, which encourage all the abuses of 
the present system, and give facilities for them. 

An advertisement at page 175 of the November number 
of your valuable periodicsd arrested my attention in con- 
nexion with this subject. It describes a truly distressing 
case : the father, broken down by misfortune, dying in a 
foreign land ; the mother ill and unprovided for, wiSi five 
children to maintain. Friends desire to place one of them 
in an Orphanage. So they begin to sohcit votes in her 
behalf ; but surely if things are as they are represented, the 
cbild ought to be admitt^ on the merits of the case, and 
not by means of a harassing and expensive contest. 

Patronage has its attractions, even to kind hearts ; the 
bustle and excitement of canvassing have their charms for 
some ; while the timid shrink from changes even for the 
better. Still there is ground for hoping that the evils of the 
voting system will ere long be much mitigated, even if they 
have not passed away. I beg to remam, yours faithfully, 

Oxford, SuBAMNA Wabbxn. 



Thb Guild of Aid in Hohx Duties. 

Madam, — Since you last kindly allowed me space for s 
letter on behalf of the Guild of Aid in Home Duties, the 
work has considerably grown and developed, and I am con- 
strained again to bring it before your readers, in the hope of 
enlisting more workers and more support. 

Some months ago I proposed, through the medium of this 
Gazette t to train pupils for Laundry Matronship, on payment 
of a premium of 3/., and in consequence of this I received 
two applications ; one from a young lady who subsequently 
changed her mind ; the other from a lady for whom I at 
once obtained a remunerative appointment without her ever 
coming here for training at all, ao that I cannot say my 
proposal met with the response I had believed possible. 
Nevertheless, our temporary aid work for household emer- 
gencies goes on increasing, though sadly cramped for lack of 
workers, and we are having an increasing demand from some 
of the leading Institutions to send them trained and 
efficient Laundbry Matrons of a superior class. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have to contend with is 
the objection that the majority of those who try our work 
have to beginning at the lowest step. A Laundbry Matron 
thinks she may qualify herself for her profession by 
acquiring a knowledge of clear-starchmg, and is insulted by 
being requested to u:on a duster, when she would prefer 
spoiling an infant's robe ; washing a few fine things may 
not be distasteful to some, who are aghast at being requested 
to explore the mysteries of the actual washtub ; and a large 
majority are pliysically unequal to the work they wish to 
undertake. It is equally necessary to begin at the beginning 
in every employment that can be undertaken, and there is 
no more dire mistake than to suppose that less apprentice- 
ship is needed for household avocations than for any other. 
A lady who will not learn to clean a saucepan because she 
considers the occupation beneath her, has not sufficient 
mental power to become a professed cook, and the same rule 
applies throughout. 

We are now seeking more Guild workers, to whom our 
training is perfectly free, subject only to the pondition that 
when trained they agree to serve the Guild for a term of 
three years, or if withdrawing before the expiration of that 
time to forfeit three months' salary : the reasons for this re- 
gulation are obvious. 

We require workers between twenty and thirty years of 
age, above the servant-class, for every department of house- 
hold work, as Laundry Matrons, and Monthly Nurses : the 
latter branch has only been just added, and the terms for 
it wiU be the same. Ladies training in this capacity must 
be willing to begin their apprenticeship under the direction 
of country doctors, and in the homes of the poor. Those 
who are found suitable will be sent to finish their education 
and receive their certificates at the expense of the Guild in 
one of the Lying-in Hospitals in London ; and at the end of 
the three years of Guild work (during which time they will 
receive only from 20/. to 25/. per annum, with their working 
dress, and be required to attend the wives of the poorer 
clergy and others who, whUe requiring even better noraing 
have less power of obtaining it than their richer sisters) they 
will be perfectly qualified, as well as free, to earn 20, 30, or 
40 guineas the month on their own account. 

I have trespassed upon your space till I feel an apology ia 
due to yourself and your readers, but I trust the result maj 
be both workers and subscribers to our work. 

I am Madam, faithfully youra, 

Susan Hxnbi^w. 

P. S. Any inquiries addressed to Mrs. Henslow, Zeals 
Rectory, Bath, will be gladly answered. 

St. Mabt*s Cottaob H68Pital. 

Madam, — You have asked me to send you some aooonnt 
of St. Mary's Cottage Hospital, and the system followed 
there for the cure of what are so commonly known in all 
parts of England, among the hard-working poor, as * bad 
legs.' Bad| indeed, they truly are ; and it is the knowledgt 
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1 maintain that five and six per cent upon the first year's 
saJaiy is too much for any woman to pay who has to turn out 
into the world to gain her own living. Five and six per cent 
for England, and ten for out of the coimtry, is the usual charge, 
and this in most cases is doubled if any credit be taken. 
Take the case of a governess at a salary of 301. She pro- 
bably leaves her engagement with nothing more in the world 
but her last quarterns salary to call her own, if she is (as is 
often the case) without home and friends at hand; after 
paying for board, drc, even at one of the ' Homes,' at 15s. 
weekly, exclusive of laundress, at the end of six or seven 
weeks where is the money to pay the agent's five per cent 
upon another engagement ? to say nothing of its not suiting, 
and having to leave at the end of a month. Many will say 
that it is a very rare thing for any efficient governess to be 
out of place six or seven weeks. That is a most erroneous 
idea. I know now at the present moment of fifty superior 
governesses who have all been seeking re-engagements for 
the last six months — five or six for more than fifteen months. 
But even presuming the governess can afford to pay the 
percentage, the matter does not end there. I was told by a 
lady the other day, that upon applying for the second time 
to an agent (she having left the engagement found for her 
after a month, and paying 3/. before entering), she then 
advertised in the Times for herself, and upon this engage- 
ment, with which the agent had nothing whatever to do, a 
percentage was demanded ! I have no time to speak of the 

* Registry Offices ' after the style of the man Bragg (I came 
near paying him lOs. &d. myself not long ago), although I 
am afraid his was no exceptional case, but will go on to 
allude to a far greater abuse : I mean, the swindling adver- 
tisements which appear in even the better class newspapers. 
A large salary and special advantages are generally set 
forth ; and when the poor victim has perhaps spent her last 
shilling in getting the place, she has to summon up all 
her courage to make her escape, and feels that she hardly 
dare tell the tale to even her most intimate friends. Only a 
month ago a party of young men were advertising in the 
Times and other papers for a ' musical governess.' Upon 
application it was found that, whatever their purpose might 
be, it was not to engage any one to teach. 

It is these advertisements that have helped to make the 
agents so sought after — particularly by inefficient governesses. 
Agents seldom ask for testimonials. One once wanted me 
to take an engagement for which Latin was essential. I 
knew nothing of Latin, and declined upon that ground. 

* Stuff ! ' said the agent, who wanted her 21. for the intro- 
duction, * take two or three lessons at Is. an hour, and say 
that you know it.' But I am not going to disparage either 
the class or the system altogether. I have been an agent my- 
self for the last six months, and find that hundreds of ladies, 
both employers and governesses, are only too glad to find 
some one they can trust at a moderate charge. Hundreds 
will gladly pay a guinea, or even two, for a suitable introduction 
ratlier iii&n risk advertising. I charge employers, con- 
sidering that they ought to pay for the trouble incurred, as 
well as the governesses themselves. I believe I am alone in 
this respect. It is not all smooth sailing for an agent ; ladies 
are difficult to suit, very often. Lately I have given a lady 
eleven suitable introductions, and she is still out of place. 
Employers often have their names down at six or seven 
different agencies at once, and advertise at the same time, 
giving no one a fair chance. I do not believe in agents 
making a fortune. It is all chance if 2 or 100 ladies are 
suited a-month. But I do beUeve in lower charges paying ; 
and I hope the day will come, before very long, when the 
five per cent system will be a thing of the past. 

I am, faithfully yours, H. Gabdneb. 

2 Douglas Road Northt Canonbury Park^ London. 



* An Honbst Penny.* — Ladies able to devote a little tims 
and money to learning an art which it is hoped may be of 
some pecuniary value to them afterwards, may address 
* Mabina,' care of Editor of Gazette, Messrs. Hatchards, 187 
Piccadilly, London. The Fee for Two Lessons is 6#. 

Ghbistmas Pbesents. — A visit to the Art Qalleries, 9 Con- 
duit Street, is very much to be recommended. There is a great 
variety of beautiful and interesting things — aU the workman- 
ship of Ladies. 

Thbeb Bbii>oe». — We are informed that comfortable 
bedrooms and inexpensive meals may be had in a new 
Temperance Hotel (which is under the direct sapervision of 
some Ladies in the neighbourhood), dose to this Station, on 
the L. B. and S. 0. Railway. A short stay here would supply 
change of air and scene on the most moderate terms to 
Ladies working in London. Mrs. John Probyn, Oakfield, 
Crawley, kindly undertakes to supply further particulars. 
Third-class return fare from London, 5s. 

LADY'S MAID open to an Engagement. First-rate Dress- 
maker, Milliner, Hair-dresser. Age 27. Excellent 
character. Wages, 20/ to 251, Scotch Presbyterian. Ad- 
dress J. M., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

TO BE LET till August, COMFORTABLE FURNISHED 
HOUSE in Sloane Street. Double Drawing and Dining- 
rooms, Six Bedrooms. Good Offices. Rent moderate. 
Apply to W. S., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

rjTwO SlSTERS^islTfor ORDERS for Making, Cleaning, 
J. and Mending Lace. Also for Netting, Knitting, MU- 
Hnery, and all kinds of Fancy Work. Specimens sent on 
approval. Charges moderate. Address Miss Jaues, 62 
Finsboro' Road, Kensington. 

WANTED a VILLAGE NURSE, strong, active, and of 
mature age. Must be experienced and have a Cer- 
tificate of Midvdfery. Apply by letter to Mrs. Nicholson, 
Basing Park, Alton, Hampshire, 
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Employment Loan Fund. — The Quarterly Eeport of 
the Loans made and repaid under this Fund is unavoidably 
postponed, but mil appear in an early number of * Wobk and 
Leisubb.' 



LADY DELINEATES CHARACTERS from HAND- 
WRITING for 13 Stamps. Address H. H., Mrs. G. 
Smith,' Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Testimonial No. 126. 
* You desoribod the character wonderfully. — A. W.' 

HANOVER. — Fraulein Juch and Frau Nobthen receive 
a limited number of Young Enghsh Ladies who wish 
to COMPLETE their EDUCATION Abroad. Every Home 
Comfort. Terms from 601. to 602. per annum. Address 
Frl. Juch, Hermannstr, 19, Hanover. 

A LADY, resident in Yorkshire, will be grateful for a 
LADY'S RECOMMENDATION of a good GOVERNESS 
for her TWO GIRLS, aged 15 and 14. No Agents need apply. 
Address by letter, Mrs. E. M., Woman^s Gazette Office, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. * 

OCHWERIN, Two Hours from Hamburg.— Two German 
U Ladies receive a few ENGLISH GIRLS en pension. 
German always spoken. Terms, 50/. including German. 
Music and Singing, each 101, The Principal hiuB been Six 
Years at Harrow, Teaching on Mr. Farmer's system. Re- 
ferences : Mrs. Montague Butlbb, Harrow ; Rev. J. H. 
Thomas, Hillingdon Vicarage, Uxbridge; Rev. J. Allen 
Wilson, Bolton Rectory, Clitheroe. 

Help ttiose who strive to help themselves, 
LADIES' INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 

11 LOWEB POBCHSBTEB StBEET, CoNNAUOHT Sq., LoNDON. 

LARGE Stock of USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
WORK always on Sale. UNDER-LINEN, BABIES' 
CLOTHES, CHILDREN'S FROCKS, Ac. Also CREWEL 
WORK of every description. Orders taken for Indian and 
Wedding Outfits. Pocket-handkerchiefs embroidered. 
Stalls furnished. Ladies are invited to visit the D6p6t. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

MEMORIES OF PATMOS. 

By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 3«. 6(2. doth. 



Works by the laU FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS. 

The following Six Volumes, 16mo. cloth, in elegant case, price 
81. 6d. These .Volumes may be had separately, price 1#. each. 

KEPT FOR THE MASTER'S USE. 

THE ROYAL INVITATION ; or, Daily Thoughts on 
Coming to Christ. 

LOYAL RESPONSES; or, Daily Melodies for the 

King's Minstrels. 

ROYAL COMMANDMENTS; or. Morning ThonghU 
for the King's Servants. 

ROYAL BOUNTY; or, Evenmg Thoughts for the 
King's Guests. 

MY KING ; or, DaUy Thoughts for the King's Children. 



Just published. Royal 32mo. 9d. cloth. 

MORNING STARS ; or. Names of Christ for His Little 
Ones. 

Royal 32mo. each 6d. ; sewed, 9d. cloth. 

MORNING BELLS AND LITTLE PILLOWS. 

Being Waking and Good-night Thoughts for the Little Ones. 



Royal 16mo. 1«. cloth. 
THE FOUR HAPPY DAYS. 



Post 4to. in extra cloth, gilt, 12«. Bound by Bum. 

LIFE MOSAIC : • The Ministry of Song,' and * Under 
the Surface,' in One Volume. By Frances R. Haveroal. 
With Twelve Illustrations of Alpine Scenery and Flowers 
by the Baroness Helga von Cramm. Printed in Colours, 
under the superintendence of the Artist, by Kacfmann of 
Baden. 

Royal 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
THE MINISTRY OF SONG. 



Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth ; also Cheap Edition, Royal 32mo. gilt 

edges, Is. 6a. cloth. 

UNDER THE SURFACE: and other Poems. 



Imperial 32mo. 2d. sewed, 6d. cloth. 

MEMORIAL of the LATE FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL. * The Last Week.' 



Small Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. cloth ; also Cheap Editions, 1«. sewed, | 

and Is. 6d. cloth limp. 

BRU E Y. A Little Worker for Christ. 



Just published. Demy 8vo. 1#. 

FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL MEMORIAL 

CARD. Designed by the Baroness Heloa von Cramm, and 
exquisitely printed in Oil Colours by Kaufmann of Baden. 



London: JAMES NISBET ft Go. 21 Bemen Street 



OP THE 

LADIES' SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL NEEDLEWORK 
AND DRESSMAKING, LIMITED. 

TxMPORART Offices : — 
42 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

Patrons and Patronesses. 

H.R.H. Thx Dukx OP Cohhatioht, K.G. 
H.R.H. Thk Duchxss op Coxkaught. 



The Duchess op Graptoic. 
The Coumtess op Aberdeev. 
The Ladt Mart Feildino. 
The Ladt Emilt Pspts. 
Sir Walter and Ladt Tarletov. 
Q-KH. AXD Mrs. Mackihiton. 
Admiral Btdxr. 



The Couhtess op Lxveh avd 

Melyille. 
The Dowager Couhtxss op 

Lilford. 
The Ladt Mart Primrose. 
The Ladt Luct Galtert. 



Capital, £5000 in £1 Shares, fully paid up, with power to 
raise an additional £5000, in sums of not more than £1000 
in any year. Holders of Fiye Shares to receive a discount 
of £5 per cent on all payments for work done on the 
Company's Premises. 

All Fees to be paid in advance, and the terms strictly 
Cash for work done. It is hoped that the profits will permit 
a Dividend to be declared at the end of two years. 



The Art of Practical Needlework is much less cultivated than 
formerly by the upper and middle classes, and is, in fact, 
but little taught in schools above tlie grade of Board 
Schools. It if, therefore, thought desirable to establish a 
Company with the following objects : — 

1st. — To provide Ladies with the opportunity of obtaining 
thorough technical instruction in all branches of 
Needlework, by means of Classes, for which Fees shall 
be paid. The Course to comprise Plain Needlework, 
Knitting, Darning, Patching, Upholstery, Cutting-out 
and Making Dresses, Embroidery, and Free-hand 
Drawing for Patterns. 

2nd. — To carry on the business of Dressmaking under 
Professional Management, and to receive Young Ladies 
as Apprentices, with or without premium, for six or 
twelve months, or longer, in order to learn the business 
in tlie workroom, and fit themselves for home or 
professional employment. 

3rd. — To employ such Apprentices afterwards as paid 
Workers, and to engage Ladies as paid Workers. 

4th. — To give employment in Art-Embroidery to Gentle- 
women with limited mcomes. 

5th. — To train Ladies as Teachers of Needlework, and give 
them Certificates, in order to enable them to find em- 
ployment in Schools or Institutions, or as Class- 
Teachers in the country, for which there is now a 
demand. 

6th. — The School to be conducted on the principle of the 
Foreign Work- Schools, in which the pupils pass through 
the various courses successively to obtain a final certi- 
ficate of merit. 

No pecuniary liability of any kind to attach to any 
Patron, Patroness, Director^ or Member of Committee, 
beyond the amount of fully paid-up Shares which he or she 
may hold. 

AppUcations for Shares and further information to be 
addressed to the Secretary at the Temporary Offices of the 
Company, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A FRENCH LADY, who is incapacitated from Walking, 
desires to form a CLASS, or receive PRIVATE PUPILS 
at her own house. Has the highest References as a com- 
petent Teacher of French, and is particularly successful 
with Boys. Address Madme. Dx Ksboasjom, 24a Earl's 
Court Gardens, Kensington. 
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TFIE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKER STREET. PORTMAN SQUARE. 



Established for the benefit 0/ necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special Designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <tc., always on sale. 
Lessons given in Plain and Fancy Needlework. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADT-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, &c. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Seoretaiy, Miss 
M. Q. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 







GENTLEWOMAN'S HOME-WORK ASSOCIATION. 

RDERS requested for EDGINGS in CROCHET, TAT- 
TING, and EMBROIDERY, at very moderate prices. 
Also DOLLS' CLOTHES and BABIES' SHOES. Address 
Miss E. M. BuBNET, St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 

ASSOCIATION, 
42 Somerset Street, Pobtman Square. 

i N EXHIBITION of EMBROIDERY and other Work 
A executed by the Members of this Institution will be 
held on the above Premises on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the lOth and 11th of December, from 12 to 6 o'clock. 

Admission Free. 







CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
N Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 8rd, 4th, 
and 6th, from 12 o'clock to 5, the Ladies of the 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING FEMALE WELFARE 
propose holding in their Rooms, 47 Weymouth Street, a 
SPECIAL SALE OF INDUSTRIAL WORK from the 
Affiliated Institutions, comprising every variety of WARM 
WINTER CLOTHING, suitable for Gifts to the Poor, also 
Useful and Ornamental Articles, made by Ladies in reduced 
circumstances, by Cripples, and the Blind. 

An opportunity is thus offered to those interested in 
Benevolent objects of conferring a double benefit, by 
making the Central Office a channel for their Christmas ' 
Charities, and thus encouraging the efforts of Indostiial 
Institutions towards self-support. 
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RS. STUART RENDEL, 16 Palace Gardens, W., will 
be grateful for any information concerning a HOME 
where an attractive Girl of 20, suffering from Spinal Disease, 
could be received, or of any other suggestion how to help 
the Case. 



A LADY wishes to dispose of WOOLLEN COMFORTERS, 
the Work of a Crippled and Paralytic Girl ; her only 
means of subsistence. Also Knitted Petticoats, Bodices, &c, 
(the work of a Blind Girl), and all kinds of Shetland Goods. 
Orders received — specify colour and length — by Mrs. Stuabt 
Rendel, 16 Palace Gardens, W. 

lOCESE OF WINCHESTER. — PROBATIONERS 
WANTED for the Winchester Diocesan Deaconesses* 
Home. — The need in the Diocese of Trained Women Workers 
is very great There are Poor to be Visited; Sick to be 
Nursed ; Children to be Taught ; Lost Women to be Re- 
claimed. WiU none of the many readers of the Gazette offer 
themselves? Apply to Rev. Philip Hoste, Famham, 
Rectory; or to Deaconess E. Day, Greycoat's Hospital,' 
Westminster. 
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ART NEEDLE WORK.— Work carefully Prepared, Traced, 
Aid Designed. AcBress Miss Scott, 60 Marlborough 
Road, Upper HoUoway, N. 
Designs Lent. Appleton's Wools tested to order. 

LADY Studying at South Kensington desires to reside 
__ in a Family, and TEACH DRAWING, &o. in return for 
her Boaid. Good recommendations. Address Miss P., 
42 Somerset Street, W. , 

ASSOCIATIONS.— PAPER by Mrs, TOWNSEND, Preai- 
dent of G. F. S. Council, read at the Church Congress. 
Printed by request. May be obtained from Miss A. E. 
OxENHAM, Weybridge, Surrey. Price Bd. 

~?OREIGN~ CORRESPONDENCE.— A Certificated Lin- 
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guist offers to CORRESPOND with any French or 
German Scholars wishing to perfect themselves in LETTER 
WRITING. All Letters carefully corrected and returned. 
Terms moderate. Address Fraulein Neef, 58 Seymour 
Place, Bryanston Square, W. 

NE or TWO CHILDREN can be received into a Family 
of independent position, residing in a good House, with 
Grounds, in the N.W. District. Their Heidth and Training 
will be well cared for, and they will share the educationiJ 
advantages of the Lady's own Children. Good references 
given and required. Address Mrs. C, 42 Somerset Street, W. 
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LADY desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS 
in the South of England in a Private Family. Ten 
Years' experience. Good references. Thorough English, 
Music, French, and German grammatically, Latin, Greek. 
Saliury, 75/. Address Miss Roberts, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

rilWO LADIES, one of whom has been trained at the 
J. Home and Colonial College, and the other has been in 
Germany for Two Years, desire to receive a httle GIRL or 
TWO SISTERS to BOARD and EDUCATE with their own 
Sister, aged 7. Good references would be given and re- 
quired. Address Miss L. Hinoston, 4 Honor Oak Park, 
Forest Hill. 

A LADY accustomed to Travelling Abroad is looking for 
One or Two to join her for a TOUR in ITALY, about 
January. Terms: 120L each, paid in advance; 220/. for 
Two for Twelve Weeks. Laundress and Wine extra. Ad- 
dress Z. , 20 Frant Road, Tunbridge W ells. 

A SOLDIER and his Wife desire a SITUATION of TRUST, 
where the Wife, who is a good Cook, could act aa 
GENERAL SERVANT. Both of them liave exceUent 
Testimonials. Address D., 5 George Street, Caledonian 
Road, N. 

SUPERIOR large RAG DOLLS, with Imitation Hair, 6<. 
With well-made Clothes, and real Shoes and Socks, 
IBs, 6d. Apply first to Miss Hancock, The Manor House, 
Lurgan, Co. Armagh. 

HS. W., Author of articles on ' Home-made Bread ' in 
• the Bazaar of July, is willing to give LESSONS in 
MAKING HOME-MADE BREAD. Classes arranged for. 
Single Lesson, 11. Is., and Expenses paid. Address H. S. W., 
42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY in very reduced circumstances and dehcate health 
is most anxious for COPYING WORK of any kind to 
do at Home. Address Mrs. J., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A SAD CASE.— Will any Benevolent Persons contribute 
towards a FUND for PLACING TWO GIRLS, aged 
11 and 13i, in a MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL? Their Father 
was for many years Adjutant of the 1st Middlesex Artillery 
Volunteers, and had to resign on account of ill-health. He 
is now in very reduced circumstances, and has Five Children 
dependent on him. He would be glad of a NOMINATION 
to a CHOIR SCHOOL for a BOY of 11. Address H. A. 
care of Miss PhiUips, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square.' 
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